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PART   THE    FIRST. 


I. 

THE    END    OF   COUNT    ROSTOFF. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Moika  Canal,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, between  the  Michael  Theatre  and  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  rises  a  marble  palace  of  the  old  style, 
remarkable  for  its  Grecian  architecture,  for  which 
the  Slavs  have  always  had  a  liking, 

On  the  present  occasion  a  long  line  of  sledges  and 
carri^es  had  stopped  before  the  solemn  portico  with 
its  framework  of  Ionic  pillars. 

The  snow  had  fallen  like  flocks  of  wool :  the 
sledging  seemed  excellent.  Some  horse  guards 
were  gently  trotting  their  English  thoroughbreds  up 
and  down,  their  regulation  helmets  covering  their 
foreheads  to  their  eyes,  their  long  iron-grey  cloaks 
falling  in  stiff  folds  on  the  cruppers  of  the  proud 
creatures,  which  they  rode  to  perfection. 

The  sky  had  cleared  after  the  fall  of  snow ;  now 
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little  whirlwinds  came  dashing  in  the  faces  of 
passers-by,  stinging  them  with  a  sharp  breeze  that 
heightened  their  colour.  From  time  to  time  on  the 
horizon  a  spot  of  blue  shone  through  the  dull 
monotone  of  the  sky ;  and  on  the  horizon  line  itself 
a  purple  sun,  spotted  with  coppery  hues,  was  dying. 

It  was  a  fine  day — a  Russian  day.  By  the  lively 
appearance  of  the  streets  and  squares,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  leisurely  and  the  wealthy  wished  to 
profit  by  these  warm  hours  of  the  national  winter. 
The  more  it  snows,  the  drearier  the  weather,  the 
more  does  the  heart  of  a  Slav  plunge  into  a  sort  of 
dismal  gaiety,  without  which  life  has  no  further 
value  in  his  eyes. 

At  the  sight  of  this  long  train  of  equipages  at  the 
door  of  the  Rostoff  Palace,  of  the  nobles*  burly 
coachmen,  at  the  sound  of  the  horses  that  were 
drawing  great  sledges  like  the  coaches  of  Louis  XIV., 
people  showed  their  curiosity  by  calling  aloud  to 
one  another  as  they  passed : 

"  Brother,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of." 

"  A  reception,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No;  Count  Rostoff  is  not  well." 

The  Russian  language  is  full  of  euphemisms: 
this  phrase  meant  Count  Rostoff  is  dying. 

Let  us  ascend  the  steps;  let  us  enter  this  hall 
with  its  mosaic  pavement,  whose  walls  of  malachite, 
overwrought  with  gold,  tell  of  a  lordly  dwelling  built 
in  a  style  of  Asiatic  magnificence  unknown  in 
countries  of  the  West. 
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Let  us  mount  this  marble  staircase,  quarried  from 
pure-grained  parian  .of  dazzling  brightness  ;  on  the 
steps  a  heavy  Smyrniot  carpet,  the  handiwork  of 
women  of  the  Nomad  tribes,  deadens  the  footfall.  On 
the  first  step  the  guest's  eye  is  caught  and  arrested 
as  at  the  threshold  of  glorious  vision.  Carved  by  an 
Italian  chisel  from  Carraran  stone,  naked,  their 
splendid  busts  exposed  to  view,  stand  two  figures, 
images  of  youth's  joy  and  vigour,  each  a  torch  in 
hand. 

Though  it  is  still  broad  daylight  sweet  essences 
are  burning  with  bright  blood-red  flame.  The  niar- 
ble  girls  take  a  rosy  flesh  tint  from  the  reflection, 
and,  as  the  sculptor's  chisel  has  posed  each  with 
a  finger  on  her  smiling  lips,  a  vague  feeling  of 
pleasurable  disquiet  seizes  the  beholder  as  he  stands 
before  their  still  divinity. 

In  the  ante-chamber,  with  its  great  panels  covered 
with  green  satin  broidered  with  gold,  wearing  the 
Muscovite  dress,  a  white  blouse  bound  to  the  waist 
by  a  red  sash,  their  legs  cased  in  big  tightly  fitting 
boots  of  reddish  leather,their  long  hair  cut  to  resemble 
a  crown,  the  servants  out  of  livery  stand  with  lugu- 
brious air  along  the  benches,  their  arms  crossed 
upon  their  breasts.  ^ 

The  "  Barin, "  the  lord  whose  serfs  their  fathers 
were,  is  not  far  off;  in  a  kingly  chamber  he  is 
stretched  in  his  death  agony  upon  a  little  camp  bed, 
a  custom  cherished  by  the  Russian  aristocracy  and 
borrowed  by  them  from  the  Emperors. 

A  colossus  hewn  of  that  Northern  granite  whence 
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a  whole  race  of  Hercules  and  conquerors  have 
sprung,  he  one  day  returning  from  a  hunt  had  rolled 
himself  in  the  snow,  like  the  Huns  of  Attila,  to  cool 
the  fires  that  burned  in  his  blood.  In  the  evening 
after  a  short  meal  moistened  with  champagne,  the 
fever  had  taken  him  and  had  subdued  him.  Yet  life 
refused  to  leave  this  giant  frame  ;  in  his  open  eyes 
might  be  caught  a  gleam  of  that  wild  will  which  had 
swayed  his  youth.  A  terrible  hoarse  rattle  shook 
the  stout  chest  which  the  cold  had  seized,  and 
from  time  to  time  sighs  that  might  shake  a  rock 
alternately  raised  and  lowered  the  coarse  coverlet 
under  which  the  dying  man  struggled  for  breath. 

Like  all  Russians,  even  amid  his  dissipation,  in 
the  midst  of  his  barbarous  excesses,  Count  Rostofif, 
true  scion  of  the  old  Slav  stock,  had  retained  senti- 
ments of  piety,  a  superstition  which  nothing  could 
overcome.  At  his  house  before  the  holy  images  decked 
with  their  diamond  and  sapphire  crowns,  he  kept 
lights  for  ever  burning  in  lamps  of  gold.  As  often 
as  he  passed  before  them  he  would  make  the  Chris- 
tian sign,  a  movement  of  the  hand  forming  the 
Greek  cross ;  especially  before  the  Virgin  of  Kazan, 
who  had  guarded  his  childhood,  and  for  whom  he 
reserved  a  secret  i.doration,  a  sort  of  untold  love,  a 
spark  of  the  Divine  planted  by  mysticism  in  a  brute's 
heart. 

This  time  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  He  was 
to  leave  that  world  which  had  often  wondered  at  the 
extravagance  of  his  folly. 

His  forty  million  roubles  in  land,  his  forests  rival- 
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ling  whole  provinces  in  size,  his  fabulous  hunting- 
grounds,  his  marble  palaces,  his  posts  at  court,  his 
uniforms,  his  crosses,  his  strangely  stepping  horses 
from  the  heart  of  the  Ukraine,  his  French  wines,  his 
amours,  his  reputation  as  a  consummate  viveur,^ — he 
must  leave  it  all. 

Big  buby  that  he  was,  he  could  not  die ;  tears 
big  as  Venetian  pearls  rolled  from  his  eyes  upon  his 
grizzled  beard.  Yet  he  must  needs  be  resigned. 
His  consolation  was  the  "  pope." 

He,  stout  old  boy,  like  an  oak  carving,  a  queer 
compound  of  majesty  and  commonplace,  kept  his 
cunning  eyes  fixed  feelingly  upon  the  ground. 
There  was  in  the  man  an  undefinable  mixture  of  the 
low  pedant  and  the  usurer,  the  soldier  and  the  rus- 
tic ;  and  of  the  priest,  too,  for  his  pose  was  priestly 
in  acccA'dance  with  all  custom,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  occasion. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  "  tricycle,"  a  holy  picture 
consisting  of  three  compartments,  with  portraits  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Virgin.  In  a  quick  and 
practised  tone  he  murmured  the  prayers,  placing  the 
while  the  figures  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  man,  who 
lay  surrounded  by  his  friends.  These  were  indif- 
ferent, in  spite  of  the  expression  of  their  faces.  The 
Russian  has  no  feelings ;  in  th^  presence  of  great 
misfortune  he  is  silent  as  fate.  This  time,  however, 
tears  were  requisite :  some  found  a  supply ;  others, 
their  handkerchiefs  to  thpir  eyes,  made  a  pretence  of 
sorrow.  Ladies  in  full  dress,  their  hands  resting  on 
the  rails  of  the  camp-bed,  gazed  on  that   pale  face 
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whereon  Fear  and  now  Death  had  already  set  their 
mark.  They  looked  with  curious  eyes  on  this 
emblem  of  annihilation,  like  those  Roman  dames 
who  loved  to  see  a  gladiator  die.  In  short,  Count 
RostofF,  without  being  old, — he  was  fifty, — had  made 
a  lavish  use  of  life  and  its  pleasures ;  a  good  com- 
panion doubtless,  but  one  of  those  who  when  out  of 
sight  are  out  of  mind.  So  Count  RostofF  was 
regretted  exactly  as  much  as  he  deserved.  Already 
the  torches  began  to  throw  more  light  in  the  room, 
for  the  daylight  had  disappeared.  The  perfumed 
flames,  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  great  staircase, 
had  filled  the  Palace  with  an  invisible  *vapour  from 
which,  at  different  points,  odours  as  of  a  church 
began  to  spread.  "  Brother,"  said  the  pope,  "  ask 
pardon  of  God." 

The  dying  man  seemed  to  make  a  sign  of  assent ; 
he  stretched  his  arms  convulsively,  and  those  who 
were  supporting  him  reeled  back.  Then  was  heard 
the  sound  as  of  a  mighty  sigh.  Count  Rostoff  was 
dead! 

Immediately,  with  loud  lamentations,  the  women 
flung  themselves  on  the  body  of  the  noble  who  died 
thus  wifeless  and  childless  among  the  careless 
throng  he  called  his  friends. 

The  men  stood  still ;  a  large  number  went  quietly 
out.  The  servants  came  up  ;  one  by  one  before  the 
stricken  couch  whereon  in  eternal  sleep  their  lord 
lay,  they  passed  and  kissed  his  hand. 

The  pope  drew  the  sheet  up  to  the  dead  man's 
eyes  ;  then  gradually  the  room  emptied.    The  lights 
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insensibly  went  out.  A  night  lamp  shed  its  uncer- 
tain rays  on  objects  that  now  began  to  assume  fan- 
tastic shapes ;  silence  arose,  and  a  fearful  gloom  fell 
on  all  things  like  a  mantle  of  lead.  Any  one  who 
had  at  that  moment  entered  the  late  Count  RostofT's 
room,  would  have  noticed,  seated  in  a  window-recess, 
and  gazing  outward  with  the  motionlessness  of  a 
statue,  a  fragile  form,  a  woman  of  delicate  profile, 
her  long  tresses  of  blue  black  hair  falling  on  her 
shoulders,  who  seemed  to  muse  as  it  were  on  some 
inscrutable  mystery.  Suddenly  she  turned,  the 
light  fell  on  her  calm  fair  face. 
It  was  the  Countess  Stasia. 


II. 

THE  VASSILI-OSTROFF  TAVERN. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  Count  RostofF's  death 
had  spread  almost  in  a  moment  through  the  town. 
All  the  gossips  remarked  that  it  was  a  death  of  some 
importance. 

Alexander  II.  liked  Count  Rostoflf;  he  admired 
that  nobleman's  splendid  horses,  the  luxury  of  Eng- 
land in  which  the  Tsars  may  not  indulge,  the 
showy  magnificence  of  his  life.  Full  of  noise, 
revelling,  dissipation,  and  disorder,  it  was  an  example 
which  the  Emperors  might  not  copy.  So  the  Tsar 
on  hearing  he  had  lost  his  friend  exclaimed,  "  Only 
the  good  die  !"  And  the  saying  as  it  passed  from  lip 
to  lip  brought  delight  to  some  and  grief  to  others, 
some  approving  while  others  blamed  it. 

The  old  courtiers,  mindful  of  Muscovite  traditions, 
were  overjoyed  to  think  what  regret  they  themselves 
would  cause  later  on  ;  but  the  young,  already  dissat- 
isfied at  the  emancipation,  which  had  been  too  rapid 
for  their  taste,  found  it  hard  that  they  should  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  good. 
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The  Tsar's  words,  with  some  such  comments  as 
these,  swelled  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  by  the  evening  had  acquired  the  importance  of 
a  political  question  ;  it  had  roused  the  parties,  and 
they  were  not  far  from  coming  into  collision.  As 
for  the  Tsar,  he  had  by  this  time  forgotten  his 
exclamation;  great  indeed  had  been  his  surprise 
could  he  have  known  what  a  to-do  it  had  caused, 
and  what  storms  were  threatening  to  rise. 

Count  Rostow's  funeral  had  been  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Court.  It  was 
fixed  for  the  eighth  day  after  the  decease,  to 
enable  relatives  from  a  'distance  to  arrive  in 
time.  All  the  rumours  and  reports  had  faded 
away  in  smoke. 

The  Count  was  now  spoken  of  only  in  undecided 
tones:  he  caused  neither  panegyrics  nor  regrets. 
Only  one  thing  remained  above  the  billows  of  excite- 
ment that  had  grown  calm  so  soon,— the  thought, 
namely,  that  Count  Rostoff  had  left  an  immense  for- 
tune, land  everywhere,  money  in  the  bank,  and  colos- 
sal revenues.  Who  was  to  inherit  these  millions  of 
roubles  ?  The  will  was  not  known ;  but  people 
spoke  of  the  Countess  Stasia.  Thereupon  more 
than  one  young  lord  would  begin  sighing  at  mention 
of  her  name.  Not  from  the  love  or  enthusiasm  she 
inspired — simply  from  avarice  and  greed.  How 
glorious  had  he  been  master  of  all  those  treasures ! 
So  these  Russians,  of  whom  the  majority  had  been 
educated  in  Paris,  began  to  lose  themselves  in  a  vast 
dream  of  unlimited  infinite  pleasures :  Paris,  society^ 
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races,  theatres,  suppers,  mistresses,  play,  pigeon- 
shooting,  everything ! 

These  fine  fellows,  though  their  veins  were  still 
full  of  Tartar  blood,  had  managed  to  seize  spontane- 
ously that  most  distinctive  notion  of  civilization — 
the  theory  that  the  pauper  or  bankrupt  should  repair 
his  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  some  young  heiress. 
On  this  point  they  were  inflexible,  no  one  dissented. 

The  day  of  Count  Rostoff's  funeral  arrived;  the 
weather  was  superb,  the  snow  very  heavy,  falling 
gently  in  flowery  stars.  Not  a  breath,  not  a  sound 
in  the  air ;  but  this  silence  and  calm,  which  to  a 
European  seem  so  dismal,  are,  on  the  contrary,  so 
dear  to  true  Russians  that  they  cannot  be  happy 
anywhere  without  them. 

The  Court  had  sent  its  coaches  full  of  young 
maids  of  honour,  let  out  for  this  funeral  f6te  from 
the  different  schools  of  St.  Petersburg.  There  they 
were,  bright  and  laughing,  at  the  carriage  windows ; 
their  rosy  colour,  with  its  peculiar  pearly  tint 
unknown  to  us,  showed  in  soft  relief  on  the  light 
background  of  their  furs;  and,  as  they  carelessly 
reclined  upon  the  cushions,  they  were  going  to  the 
churchyard  as  they  would  to  a  ball,  with  no  other 
feeling  than  that  Russian  indifference  which  is  so 
terrible  in  its  ferocious,  almost  unconscious  apathy. 

Next  came  the  cadets  on  their  splendid  steeds, 
looking  as  if  on  parade  ;  but  they  wore,  in  obedience 
to  orders,  a  decorous  air  of  woe. 

When  the  horse  guards  appeared,  the  crowd  was 
stirred  with  joy.    It  likes  this  band  of  pretorians, 
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whose  magnificent  bearing  conveys  an  impression  of 
power  and  necessity,  when  all  these  men  on  their 
black  chargers,  clad  in  cuirasses,  with  helmets  on 
which  the  eagle  spreads  its  wings,  advance  in  their 
grey  cloaks  with  an  air  of  invincible  majesty  and 
repose. 

Soldiers  of  every  kind  followed  them. 

From  time  to  time  heavy  artillery  trucks  went 
by,  with  cannons  of  enormous  length ;  old  engines 
of  war  long  out  of  date,  but  full  of  glorious  recol- 
lections, for  they  had  taken  part  in  the  battles  of 
the  Empire,  and  more  than  one  had  been  captured 
from  the  French. 

Relations,  friends,  followed  the  body  on  foot,  bare- 
headed in  the  snow.  Now  and  again  while  the 
unending  procession  filed  on  amid  the  all  pervading 
silence,  from  a  far  extremity  might  be  heard  the 
sound  of  children's  voices,  drowned  or  accompanied 
by  the  dull  sound  of  copper  instruments.  It  was  the 
clergy.  They  walked  immediately  behind  the  coffin, 
and  beneath  the  white  flakes  which  fell  uninterrup- 
tedly, they  walked  with  slow  and  measured  tread,  in 
robes  ot  gold  and  embroidery,  with  all  the  priestly 
pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Greek  religion,  that  delights 
to  adorn  the  bier  with  brilliant  colours,  sprinkled 
and  intersticed  with  gold  and  silver. 

Count  RostofF's  coflin  was  enormous,  for  his  was 
a  giant  frame.  The  long  velvet  case  which  held  it 
had  for  its  only  covering  a  thick  glass,  so  that  even 
the  dead  man's  face,  wearing  the  hues  of  health,  for 
it  had  been  painted,  was  seen  among  the  flowers^ 
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roses,  dahlias,  and  hyacinths,  with  which  the  coffin 
had  been  lavishly,  adorned. 

The  coffin  itself  was  carried  by  former  serfs  of  the 
Count,  now  freedmen,  who  by  some  strange  fana- 
ticism, whether  from  love  for  their  master  or  for  their 
former  servitude,  had  wished  to  do  him  this  slave's 
office.  Thus  on  their  shoulders  did  they  bear  him 
dead  as  they  had  borne  him  living,  and  as  the 
nation  still  bore  the  nobles. 

The  procession  arrived  slowly  and  very  late  at  the 
"  field  of  rest."  The*  ceremony  did  not  end  till 
evening,  by  which  time  everybody  was  profoundly 
bored.  The  soldiers  grumbled ;  the  occupants  of  the 
carriages  began  to  yawn,  and  on  some  faces  was 
plainly  written  their  joy  that  the  funeral  was  over. 

The  people  had  been  stirred  by  this  show  of 
troops,  the  sight  of  this  rich  noble  carried  to  his  last 
resting  place  amid  so  many  lying  tears. 

And  so  by  evening  the  cabarets  were  full  of  speech- 
ifying and  brawling  moujiks.  The  Russian  people 
are  relatively  in  their  childhood ;  a  trifle  interests, 
amuses,  or  annoys  them ;  at  St.  Petersburg,  more- 
over, where  traces  of  the  old  manners  may  still 
be  found,  everyone  knows  everyone,  all  are  neigh- 
bours ;  there  are  certain  popular  personages  who 
are  common  property,  and  about  whom  everybody 
talks  :  Rostoff  had  been  one  of  them. 

The  moujiks  astounded  one  another  with  stories 
in  which  it  simply  rained  roubles ;  they  blinked  as 
they  spoke  of  the  grand  f6tes,  the  splendid  hunts,  the 
food,  the  revelling,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  these 
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great  babies  were  possessed  by  a  secret  inexplicable 
terror,  a  dread  of  everything  noble,  rich,  happy  or 
well  informed. 

And  so  the  whole  town,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  made  this  illustrious  funeral  the  subject  of 
a  day's  gossip :  so  great  had  been  the  fame  of  it  that 
it  had  crossed  the  Neva  and  penetrated  to  the  depth 
of  the  Vassili-Ostroff  quarter,  where  live  the  stu- 
dents, in  taverns  and  Greek  restaurants. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from  Nicholas  Bridge,  between 
tHe  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Cadet  School,  swarms  a 
strange  populace,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
any  imaginable  populace  of  any  country.  It  cannot 
be  called  the  people,  even  in  the  sense  of  their  dregs, 
nor  the  intermediate  class  that  separates  the  moujik 
from  the  tradesman,  nor  the  class  of  sucking  artists 
which  is  so  original  in  all  climates  and  in  all  great 
capitals.  It  is  an  undefinable,  composite  and  won- 
derful mass,  in  determining  which  the  most  sagacious 
observer  must  go  wrong. 

At  the  sight  of  these  mute  phantoms,  with  their 
expressive  countenance,  their  eyes  now  burning,  now 
cold  and  sad; — to  see  gliding  as  it  were,  with  silent 
footfall  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  these  young  men,  all 
dressed  in  worn-out  furs,  these  young  women,  with 
their  hair  cut  short  at  the  neck,  wearing  even  in  the 
heart  of  winter  their  odd  head-dress  of  black  straw, 
— ^most  of  them  ugly,  and  with  spectacles  of  opaque 
glass  over  their  eyes  to  preserve  their  sight — the 
spectator  asks  himself,  what  manner  of  people  this 
can  be  that  counts  such  fantastic  individuals  among 
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its  members  ?  The  stranger  feels  that  here  are  differ- 
ent manners,  something  new  and  incomprehensible, 
an  appearance  altogether  different  from  any  he  has 
noticed  beyond  the  Neva. 

In  fact,  this  characteristic  population,  ever 
mingling  yet  never  confounded  with  the  common 
crowd,  consists  of  the  male  and  female  students. 
In  the  carriage  and  exterior  of  all  these  thinking 
beings  there  is  something  well  calculated  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  sympathy.  Sufferings  ignored,  im- 
pulses repressed,  aims  strangled  at  the  birth,  in- 
definite dreamings,  dull  cries  for  justice,  are  hidden 
behind  these  almost  impenetrable  masks. 

In  the  Vassili-Ostroff  more  than  in  any  other 
place  is  to  be  seen  the  slow  half-resigned  gait  of 
these  children  of  humanity,  who  think  in  a  land 
where  thought  is  forbidden — the  dull  monotonous 
bearing  of  the  man  who  feels  himself  in  a  world  to 
which  he  does  not  belong.  "Society,"  as  it  is 
called  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  holds  indiscrim- 
inately in  great  and  unmerited  suspicion  all  who  are 
occupied  in  study;  the  bourgeoisie  together  with  the 
aristocracy  are  pleased  to  dub  these  young  men  and 
women  with  the  meaning  appellation  of  nihilists. 

Not  only  then  in  the  humble  cabarets  of  the  people, 
but  also  in  the  Greek  restaurants,  where  the  crowd  of 
students,  employ6s^  and  small  officials  alight,  was 
the  subject  of  Count  Rostoff 's  funeral  and  the  great 
fortune  he  had  left  discussed.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
people  asked  what  was  to  become  of  all  the  pros- 
perous livelihoods  which  had  disappeared  in  the  void 
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occasioned  by  the  great  man's  death.  Imagine,  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  along  the  rows  of  houses 
and  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  a  line  of  cellars 
entered  by  descending  some  six  or  seven  steps, 
regular  basement  rooms,  resembling  those  which  are 
to  be  found  in  France,  except  in  their  mode  of  entry, 
which  is  different.  It  is  generally  in  these  damp 
holes,  dark  dens,  whose  gloom  a  pretence  of  luxury 
fails  to  disguise,  that  industrious  moujiks  have  set 
up  either  caf6s  of  doubtful  reputation,  bakers'  shops, 
or  restaurants. 

< 

LfCt  us  take  hold  of  the  railing,  of  iron  or  cord  as 
the  case  may  be,  it  will  help  to  prevent  us  from  slip- 
ping on  the  hard  frozen  snow;  let  us  go  down  carefully 
and  turn  the  handle  of  that  glass  door,  through 
whose  panes,  dimmed  by  the  steam  of  human  breath, 
a  flickering  light  is  shining  from  the  far  interior. 

Before  us  is  a  little  anteroom,  where  cloaks  and 
galoshes  are  put ;  there  in  the  hot  almost  smoking 
atmosphere,  old  furs  are  hanging,  heirlooms  from 
family  to  family ;  they  present  a  horrible  appearance, 
for  the  cloth  is  faded  and  long  past  service,  while  the 
animal's  fur  has  disappeared  in  patches.  On  the 
left  is  a  bench,  where  sits  a  young  "  tcheloveck,"  a 
sort  of  sleepy  mechanical  slave  ;'  he  it  is  that  takes 
your  coat  as  you  pass  the  threshold  ;  on  the  right  is 
a  saloon,  of  if  you  prefer  it,  a  long  hall  of  melancholy 
aspect,  reeking  of  disguised  misery.  An  uncertain 
light  floats  over  an  oval  table,  on  which  is  spread  a 
white  cloth  dotted  with  grease-spots. 

Tallow  candles,  snufied  every  now  and  then  with 
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snuffers  of  Louis  Philippe's  time,  much  like  those 
still  to  be  found  in  barrack  rooms,  lighted  the  com- 
pany and  their  repast. 

Strange  company !  still  stranger  repast  ! 

Two  servants  in  black  coats,  (for  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  poorest  publican  holds  fast  to  this  European 
luxury)  attend  with  slow  movements,  silent  as 
seraglio  eunuchs,  to  such  guests  as  chance,  habit,  or 
curiosity  may  bring.  Every  customer  is  supplied,  if 
he  desires  it,  with  the  national  dish,  kasha,  a  kind  of 
gruel,  everywhere  the  same,  of  which  the  Russians 
are  inordinately  fond,  and  for  which  amid  our  delicate 
viands  and  choice  dishes  princes  feel  though  they 
dare  not  express  regret ;  or  else  with  a  kind  of  broth 
made  with  cabbage  and  other  vegetables,  served  in  a 
great  tureen,  to  the  bottom  of  which  each  customer 
digs  long  and  deep  with  his  fork ;  for  may  not  kind 
fortune  fish  him  up  a  portion  of  boiled  beef — some 
problematic  dainty  much  coveted  and  excellently 
suited  for  vigorous  jaws  and  craving  stomachs  ! 

No  wine !  nothing  to  drink  but  pure  water  from 
the  crystal  Neva,  which  for  that  matter  is  very  good, 
for  as  it  passes  over  a  magnesian  bed  the  river-tide 
brings  with  it  occult  refreshing  powers,  which  are 
much  valued  in  a  land  where  the  scanty  meal  is  heat- 
ing, weakens  the  body,  and  impoverishes  the  blood.  • 

Water,  then ;  and  after  their  meal  sometimes  the 
more  wealthy  ask  for  beer  or  tea.  The  latter,  of  an 
amber  colour,  and  not  unpleasant  smell,  is  nearly 
always  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  For  the 
Russian  worships  tea,  never,  unless  in  great  extremi- 
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tieSy  does  he  fail  in  his  allegiance,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  even  of  the  lower  orders  to  take 
as  many  as  fifteen  cups  in  the  day.  It  is  sold  hot 
and  ready  to  drink  at  all  street  comers,  in  the 
squares,  at  the  cross  road,  and  it  is  a  beverage 
whose  cheering  influence  he  would  rather  abuse 
than  forego. 

In  these   Greek  restaurants,  what  surprises  and 
even  frightens  the  foreigner  is   the   immobility  of 
the  customers,  the  silence,  the  coldness  of  all  this 
assembled  humanity,  over  whose  countenances  no 
smile  ever  flits,  whose  wrinkles  nothing  ever  dispels, 
and  whose  appearance  is  enough  to  freeze  a  man 
who  takes  the  rosiest  view   of  existence,   however 
firm  his  resolve  to  mask  the  evils  of  this  world  under 
an  appearance  of  airy  gaiety.     Involuntarily  one's 
thoughts  recur  to  the  French  tables  d'hote,  where  the 
presence  of  a  single  individual  will  bring  jollity  and 
set  good  humour  going  round.     Here  we  feel  that 
a  thousand  miles  separate  us  from  the  frank  and 
cordial  Gauls,   among  whom  man   is  good  to  his 
fellow,  and  life  is  made  easy  by  that  kindly  irony 
which  conceals  and  lightens  sorrow.    Well  may  we 
believe  that  here  at  these  St.  Petersburg  tables  d'h6te 
stU  the  outcasts  and  malcontents  of  the  town  are  to  be 
Diet, — ^unappreciated  authors,  duped  flatterers,  school- 
masters without  pupils,  students  without  knowledge 
or  love  of  work,  Bohemians  of  every  kind,  enviers  of 
every  rank,  reformers  without  ideas,  orators  without 
an  audience,  and  philosophers  without  a  system  ;  and 
here,  too,  driven  astray  into  their  midst  by  misery's 
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inexorable  law,  some  true  hearts,  serious  and  sad, 
still  rising  superior  to  their  misfortunes ;  some  wise 
men,  smitten  with  a  love  of  solitude  and  indepen- 
dence ;  some  idealists,  brave  men  and  true. 

But  it  matters  not.  In  Russia,  as  elsewhere, 
men  cannot  or  will  not  make  distinctions.  The 
frequenters  of  these  taverns  are  confounded,  all 
alike,  under  the  common  name  of  Nihilists. 

That  evening,  in  the  well-known  tavern  on  the 
Vassili-Ostroff  quay,  opposite  the  English  quay,  just 
beyond  the  Nicholas  bridge,  there  was  more  fire 
and  animation  than  usual. 

But,  for  that  matter,  what  commotion,  however 
alight,  would  not  have  been  deemed  fiery  and  anim- 
ated in  a  place  where  the  phrase  "  you  might  hear 
a  fly  walk*'  seemed  literally  true  ? 

The  cause  of  this  excitement  that  woke  the  drowsy 
Customers  was  the  account  of  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  the  description  of  the  funeral,  the  calculation  of 
the  deceased's  fortune.  Under  the  yellow  half  lugu- 
brious light,  amid  that  throng  of  people  of  whom 
only  a  few  knew  one  another,  all  this  had  a  queer 
effect,  the  figures  swelled  in  these  hungry  mouths 
and  feverish  imaginations. 

But  about  nine  in  the  evening  there  was  silence ; 
conversation  gradually  ceased,  the  habitues  went 
out.  The  sharp  patter  of  galoshes  and  the  slamming 
of  the  door  echoed  through  the  silence ;  a  glance  at 
the  narrow  panes  showed  those  who  remained  the 
shadow  of  others  as  they  disappeared  ;  and  far  away 
along  the  parapet  of  the  embankment  might  be  seen 
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the  uncertain  glimmer  of  the  lamps.    At  each  depar- 
ture the  gloom  of  the  place  seemed  to  redouble. 

Soon  there  were  only  two  men  left.  Both  were 
young ;  they  called  each  other  "  thou,"  and  by  their 
air  and  conversation  they  might  be  easily  recognized. 
They  were  students.  Each,  as  Russians  do,  used 
the  other's  name  at  every  phrase,  and  spoke  in 
French,  less  from  caprice  or  obedience  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  than  from  suspicion  lest  they  should  be 
understood  by  the  Tartar  princes  who  attend  them  ; 
for  we  forgot  to  say  that  since  the  conquest  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  wars  in  Asia,  a  good  many  dis- 
possessed princelets  who  came  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
justice,  were  soon  reduced  to  misery,  and  forced  to 
serve,  in  black  coats  of  course,  their  hated  conquerors 
even  of  the  lowest  rank. 

But  the  Tartars'  services  are  duly  appreciated; 

they  are  precise  and  full  of  cold  dignity ;  they  await 

the  fulness  of  time,  and  have  the  air  of  men  who 

simply  do  their  duty. 

So  our  two  students  were  talking  French. 

The  one,  Vladimir,  was  tall ;  he  was  in  the  fullest 

sense  of  the  term  a  fine  man,  tall,   strong,   and  well 

built.     His  head,  like  one  of  Van  Dyck's,was  covered 

with  long  fair  hair,  flung  back  from  his  forehead  like 

a  lion's  mane ;  above  his  red,  fleshy  sensual  lips,which 

wore  a  saucy  almost  wicked  smile,  a  proud  bravely 

twisted  moustache  was  to  be  seen ;  and  his  bright 

eyes,  of  blackish  blue  with  long  lashes  like  those  of  a 

child,  had  a  seductive  attraction  all  their  own. 

His  hand  was  white  and  taper ;  you  could  see  he 
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took  some  care  of  it ;  an  adept  in  such  matters 
would  have  set  it  down  as  bad,  for  it  was  a  trifle 
dry,  and  the  fingers  were  bent  in  almost  a  rapacious 
curve.     Vladimir's  companion  was  called  Sergius. 

At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
him  ;  he  was  of  middle  height,  dark,  rather  short- 
sighted, and  wore  an  eyeglass  ;  he  had,  moreover,  a 
cold,  rather  discontented  expression,  and  his  smile 
was  now  gentle,  now  expressive  of  contempt. 

His  brow  was  thoughtful ;  thoughtful,  too,  were  his 
decidedly  fine  eyes,  though  you  would  not  have 
noticed  them  at  first.  He  was  listening  to  Vladi- 
mir, but  spoke  little  himself.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  answering  his  friend  who  had  just 
pronounced  the  name  of  Stasia,  Count  Rostoff's 
heiress,  when  the  restaurant  door  opened,  and  in  a 
second  a  woman  entered. 

They  turned. 


III. 


PAVLOVNA. 


It  was  hard  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 
the  new  comer,  who  had  just  entered  with  such  a 
bold  and  deliberate  air. 

There  was  about  her  something  undefinable  and 
midecided;  she  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  girl 
and  youth.  Were  it  not  for  fear  of  seeming  extrava- 
gant we  should  assert  that  in  her  was  one  of  those 
double  beings,  such  favourites  among  the  drawings, 
paintings,  and  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance — some- 
thing of  the  hermaphrodite.  Not  that  she  was 
attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  plastic  art.  Far 
from  it. 

Imagine  a  long,  rather  emaciated  body,  not  with- 
out a  kind  of  catlike  suppleness,  clad  in  a  waterproof, 
through  which  certain  sharp  angularities  were  to  be 
seen  ;  and,  above  all,  a  pale  troubled  countenance,  a 
sallow  face,  with  stiff  hair  cut  short  at  the  neck, 
and  protruding  from  under  a  round  black  straw 
hat :  to  this  add  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles,  which, 
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however,  she   removed  on    entering,  for   she   was 
indeed  a  woman. 

"  Oh,    it's    you,     Pavlovna ! "     said    Vladimir. 
"Welcome!" 

"  Preserve  you  !"  said  Sergius  simply. 

"  Preservation  and  brotherhood  ! "  answered  the 
young  woman.  For  she  was  young.  She  was 
twenty-five  at  most,  and  yet  she  dressed  in  this  vsray ! 
She  wore  dark  spectacles.  She  seemed  to  have 
resigned  not  only  all  the  graces  and  elegance  of  her 
sex,  but  all  pretensions  to  grace  and  elegance,  all 
pretensions  to  mirth,  pleasure,  youth,  and  happi- 
ness ! 

"  Preservation  and  brotherhood  !"  was  her  reply 
on  entering.  And  by  these  words,  borrowed  from  the 
early  French  Revolution,  she  implied  pretensions  to 
an  ambition  far  removed  from  theirs. 

And,  in  fact,  her  masculine  behaviour,  her  gait, 
her  way  of  speaking  to  these  men,  the  unfeminine 
freedom  of  her  life  and  of  her  every  gesture,  pointed 
at  once  to  the  fact  that  she  was  "  out  of  caste,"  one 
of  those  odd  characters  so  numerous  in  Russia,  who, 
for  want  of  guidance  or  a  proper  field  of  operation, 
become  workers  of  disunion  and  corruption. 

Pavlovna  was  a  governess :  she  gained  that  pre- 
carious livelihood  which  is  to  be  got  by  giving  daily 
lessons;  and  in  her  rounds,  her  wanderings,  her 
gallops  we  may  almost  call  them,  through  the  town, 
she  had  acquired  an  indescribable  air  of  hurry  which 
imparted  a  feverish  tremour  to  all  her  movements. 
One  would  have  said  to  look  at  her,  that  she  always 
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had  something  to  do,  and  that  the  task  begun  was 
not  yet  nearly  over. 

When  she  removed  her  spectacles,  a  pair  of  grey 
eyes  of  considerable  brilliance  lit  up  a  pale  com- 
plexion, on  which  health's  smiling  hues  had  never 
bloomed.  Pavlovna  took  off  her  cloak  and  fur  boa. 
Then  the  angularities  of  her  figure  showed  uncom- 
promisingly :  but,  in  this  unattractive  whole  what 
compelled  the  notice  of  an  observer  was  the  sphinx- 
like smile  of  two  thin  lips.  That  mouth  never 
laughed  frankly ;  in  the  lower  part  of  this  young  face 
there  was  much  of  the  hys&na  and  little  of  the 
woman. 

Yet,  like  all  her  sex,  Pavlovna  had  a  heart. 
Pavlovna  was  in  love  I  She  was  a  revolutionist,  a 
nihilist,  a  fanatic,  habitually  ironical  and  contradic- 
tory, full  of  hatred,  a  composite  and  hybrid  being — 
physically  repulsive,  morally  almost  a  monster. 
She  was  a  prey  to  violent  passions,  jealousy,  anger, 
ambition  and  pride ;  in  short,  she  would  have  struck 
terror  into  a  philosopher  had  he  ventured  to  sound 
the  depths  of  this  singular  ''ego";  but  still  in  the 
eyes  of  a  philosopher  she  would  have  seemed  bound 
by  one  unexpected  link  to  the  rest  of  humanity : 
Pavlovna  loved  ! 

"Well,"  said  Vladimir,  when  she  had  seated 
herself  in  front  of  him  and  taken  her  usual 
place.  "  I  know  where  you  come  from.  It  was  a 
fine  sight ! " 

"  It  was  ridiculous  !  " 

"Ridiculous?" 
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Of  course.  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  every  rati- 
onal and  sensible  being.  This  grand  escort,  these 
crowds,  these  tears  and  lamentations  and  prayers 
over  human  remains,  whose  elements  will  soon  be 
dissolved,  which  at  this  very  moment " 

*'  Well  I  well !"  said  Sergius  interrupting  her ;  "  we 
are  not  asking  you  for  a  profession  of  faith ;  we  share 
all  your  views.    Though  as  a  woman " 

"  Woman !  woman  I"  cried  Pavlovna  in  an  injured 
tone.  "  Have  I  not  given  pledges  enough  ?  In 
what,  pray,  am  I  a  woman  ?" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Vladimir.  "  What 
a  fury  t" 

"  But  enough  of  this,"  continued  Pavlovna.  "  It  is 
not  with  these  petty  matters  that  we  have  to  deal. 
To-day  I  hit  upon  a  triumphant,  a  victorious  idea,  a 
scheme  at  once  glorious  and  complete.  But  the 
plan  of  our  campaign  must  be  left  to  me,  for  to  rely 
on  you  were  to  build  on  sand." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?" 

"  Have  patience,  and  listen  to  me.  You  know," 
proceeded  Pavlovna  with  an  air  of  some  solemnity, 
"that  for  some  time  past  I  have  been  German  mis- 
tress to  the  Countess  Stasia  ?" 

"  I  knew  something  about  it,"  said  Vladimir. 
"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  You  know  that  I  still  visit  her,  that  she  is  well 
disposed  towards  me,  that  she  {has  often  helped  me, 
in  short  that  she  is  very  kind." 

**  As  kind  as  beautiful,"  chimed  in  Sergius. 

"  Indeed !     You  know  her,  then  ?    Yes,  good  and 
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beautiful.    To-day  she  inherits  I   don't  know  how 
many  million  roubles." 

"  That  is  not  her  fault,"  said  Sergius,  "  This 
inheritance,  resulting  from  the  state  of  society,  can 
in  no  way  be  made  a  reproach  against  her  !" 

•*  Who  wants  to  reproach  her?  What  I  am  think- 
ing is  how  we  can  exploit  this  inheritance  for  our- 
selves; how  to  make  it  come  into  our  hands  and 
benefit  the  cause.  And,  if  you  attend  to  me,  if  you 
have  the  heart  and  thews  of  men,  if  you  have  blood 
in  your  veins,  this  enterprise,  diflftcult  as  you  may 
think  it,  will  be  accomplished  in  a  moment^" 

"  Pavlovna,  we  are  all  attention ;  we  never  knew 
you  more  interesting  !"  said  Vladimir. 

And,  in  his  heart,  the  young  man  was  thinking  of 
those  fabulous  sums  which  represent  so  much  plea- 
sure, which  a  whim  of  fortune  had  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a  woman  who  could  not  manage,  utilise,  or 
understand  them.  Ah !  had  fate  only  made  him 
rich,  instead  of  casting  him  almost  naked  on  the 
parched  soil  of  frozen  Russia,  he  would  have 
known  how  to  enjoy  himself,  and  make  an  effect. 

Sergius  had  other  thoughts :  in  his  hands  such  a 
fortune  might  have  served  to  console  the  exile,  to 
raise  the  victim  of  tyranny  and  despotism,  to  aid  the 
rapid  spread  of  socialism,  to  foment  revolution,  to 
overturn  the  pyramid  and  set  it  on  its  base  ;  for 
nowadays,  in  his  eyes,  it  was  on  its  apex ;  and  the 
injustice,  the  contradiction,  the  fallacies  of  his  time 
and  country  were  ever  pressing  on  his  throat  and 
well  nigh  strangled  him. 
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His  expressive  eyes  gleamed  on  Pavlovna,  who, 
borne  away  by  her  idea,  donned  the  air  of  a  pytho- 
ness and  prophesied. 

"  It  must  be,  "  she  said.  "  AH  this  money  must 
come  to  us.  To  begin  with,  it  is  ours.  It  is  the 
fruit,  by  slow  accumulation,  of  the  pains,  suffering 
and  toil  of  our  forefathers.  Millions  of  human 
beings  have  risen  early  and  gone  late  to  rest,  that 
the  fruit  of  their  weariness  and  trouble  might  profit 
one  man.  I  shudder  as  I  think  of  the  tears,  the 
sorrow  and  the  mourning  which  that  colossal  for- 
tune represents." 

*'  Enough !  enough !"  broke  in  Vladimir.  "  To  the 
point. " 

**  This  fortune,  then,  belongs  more  to  us  than  to 
the  Countess  !  I  do  not  wish  to  rob  her :  but  think  of 
our  having  found  a  way,  crooked  though  it  be,  that 
will  give  us  the  power  which  is  inseparable  from 
name  and  position.'' 

"  To  the  point  I  to  the  point !"  cried  Vladimir. 

^'I  am  coming  to  it,  but  you  are  in  a  great 
hurry !  " 

As  she  spoke,  Pavlovna  seemed,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible, to  turn  paler^  At  any  rate,  a  quick,  strange 
light  shot  from  her  eyes. 

*'  Had  we  no  money  we  should  attain  nothing. 
Are  you  agreed  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  young  men. 

''We  must  have  a  proper  meeting  place,  must 
we  not  ?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 
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"  A      press,     a     newspaper,     friends,    readers, 
apostles  ?" 
"  Again,  yes." 

"  We  must  make  a  noise ;  people  must  fear  us. 
In  fine,  the  work  must  proceed.  Words  alone  will 
not  avail,  we  must  have  deeds.  Is  not  that  so,  my 
friends  ?" 

*•  Yes,  Pavlovna." 

*•  We  have  members  who  are  ill,  in  misfortune,  in 
prison;  we  have  friends  in  the  mines;  we  have 
others  nearer,  in  the  fortress  prisons.  .  .  .  For 
all  this,  for  needs  so  great,  so  urgent  as  ours,  what 
do  we  require  ?'* 

"  Money,"  said  the  young  men. 
"Yes,  money.  And  this  money  is  here,  we  have 
only  to  put  out  our  hands  cleverly  and  it  is  ours. 
But,  beforehand,  I  require  a  promise,  an  oath ;  you 
must  take  a  solemn  resolution.  A  similar  opportunity 
will  never  offer  itself  again,  never  !  never !  If  we  do 
not  avail  ourselves  of  it  to-day,  we  may  as  well 
renounce  our  faith,  give  up  the  revolution,  and 
return  to  the  bourgeois  bosom  of  society." 

This  notion  must  have  struck  the  three  speakers 
as  singularly  comic,  for  they  burst  out  laughing 
so  loud  that  the  Tartar  prince  who  was  wait- 
ing on  them  turned  with  an  air  of  astonishment. 
Laughter  was  not  heard  often  in  the  Greek  restau- 
rant. 

"  Well,"  continued  Pavlovna,  "  by  all  we  hold 
sacred  in  the  world,  by  our  love  for  the  dignity  of 
man,  for  liberty,  equality,  and    fraternity,  by  the 
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mighty  Level  of  society,  swear  to  do  my  bidding,  and 
swear  boldly,  for  it  will  involve  neither  violence  nor 
murder." 
Cried  the  two  friends  together — "We  swear!  " 


IV. 

SOME  TALK  ABOUT  THE   COUNTESS  STASIA. 

An  oath  of  such  solemnity  as  that  taken  by 
Sergius  and  Vladimir  and  imposed  by  Pavlovna  is 
not  unusual  among  the  nihilists. 

This  sect  believe  in  nothing,  yet  by  a  vicious  train 
of  reasoning  they  accept  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and 
if  one  of  their  members  breaks  it  they  kill  him.  It 
is  one  of  the  conventions  of  their  Draconian  code ; 
and  in  this  respect  nihilists,  carbonari,  and  con- 
spirators of  all  ages  are  alike. 

As  the  action  of  this  story  unfolds  it  will  be  seen 
that  nihilism  differs  from  all  its  political  prede- 
cessors by  a  rather  strange  peculiarity  of  manners 
and  ideas.  Destined  to  a  great  future  it  feels  its 
strength,  and  is  already  undermining  the  foundation 
of  that  society  at  whose  decomposition  and  disin- 
tegration it  works  daily. 

"  This  is  what  I  have  determined,"  said  Pavlovna. 
*'  I  cannot  unaided  obtain  possession  of  the 
Countess  Stasia's  fortune.  This  fortune,  neverthe- 
less is  indispensable  for  our  projects  and  the  growth 
of  our  party." 
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"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  At  first  sight  the  undertaking  seems  difficult :  but 
on  mature  reflection  it  is  bo  no  longer.  Therefore, 
let  me  set  before  you  a  few  considerations  on  our- 
selves and  our  ideas ;  next,  let  me  tell  you  who  is  the 
object  of  our  schemes,  and  by  what  means  we  may 
best  gain  her  confidence. 

"As  for  ourselves,  if  we  think,  we  shall  see  that 
we  have  hitherto  acted  awkwardly  in  the  world  and 
in  the  society  into  which  we  were  born. 

"  To  begin  with,  we  have  sought  darkness  and 
dim  comers ;  we  have,  so  to  say,  crouched  among 
our  fellows.  So  that  here  are  we  this  very  evening 
in  a  seedy  caf6,  illuminated  no  doubt  by  our  own 
bright  and  lofty  visions,  but  not  one  that  would 
find  a  ready  acceptance  as  the  temple  of  human 
regeneration. 

"  We  must  change  all  this.  For  darkness  we 
will  substitute  light. 

"  The  world  holds  aloof  from  us ;  we  will  go  to  the 
world.  Instead  of  shunning  the  blaze  of  society, 
we  will  seek  it.  We  shall  be  seen  ever3rwhere.  If 
we  can  obtain  place  or  preferment  let  us  beware  of 
refusing  them.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  be  seen  in 
the  market  place,  let  us  lurk  in  their  strongholds 
like  a  worm  in  the  apple. 

"  I  think  you  will  approve  of  this  plan :  at  first 
it  will  excite  the  outcry  of  our  impeccable  incorrupt- 
ible puritans.  But  what  is  that  to  me  ?  What  do 
you  care  ?  The  puritanical  are  incapable  idiots ! 
The  incorruptible  are  brainless  fools !     The  impec- 
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cable  only  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  :  they  put 
off  what  might  be  obtained  at  once.  They  throw 
away  opportunities,  they  deserve  the  contempt  of 
fortune,  who  passes  them  by  without  a  glance." 

Pavlovna  was  evidently  becoming  drunk  with  her 
own  eloquence.  Vladimir,  though  his  air  was  one 
of  indifference,  listened  eagerly;  Sergius  wore  that 
pensive  expression  that  never  left  him. 

"  Vladimir  approves  what  I  say,  I  am  sure,  "  said 
Pavlovna.  **  As  for  you,  Sergius,  in  your  heart  you 
reckon  yourself  one  of  those  puritans  against  whom  I 
inveigh.  Well,  my  friend,  what  does  a  little  evil  mat- 
ter  to  do  a  great  good  ?  Of  what  consequence  is  the 
sacrifice  of  your  opinions  when  it  is  made  to  ensure 
the  happiness  of  our  party?  For  my  part,  the 
policy  that  puts  off  everything  till  the  morrow  is  too 
hollow ;  I  will  have  none  of  it.  " 

"  I  have  given  my  word,  "  said  Sergius;  "  I  will 
keep  it. " 

"  Oh !  I  shall  not  ask  much  of  you,  **  continued 
Pavlovna ;  "  only  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  not  oppose 
me ;  and  especially  not  to  preach  ;  for,  oddly  enough, 
though  you  hate  the  old  moralists,  I  suspect  you 
want  to  introduce  a  new  one.  " 
The  friends  smiled.  She  went  on. 
"  Let  us  come,  then,  to  the  Countess  Stasia.  I 
cannot  call  her  my  friend,  though  she  is  so  good  and 
kind  to  me.  I  think  she  has  a  sort  of  dislike 
towards  me,  an  inexplicable  aversion. 

"You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to  deceive  myself; 
But    how   should    the    lamb  love  the  wolf?    How 
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She  has  a  most  impressionable  heart,  much  credulity, 
and  a  love  of  the  subhme.  She  is  religious  and 
somewhat  of  a  mystic ;  and,  thanks  to  me,  she  is  not 
far  from  belonging  to  our  party." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  murmured  Sergius. 
"  It  is  as  I  tell  you.     How  oft,  as  she  listened  to 
me,    has   she  bewailed  the   evils  of  our  poor  hu- 
manity !     How  oft  has  she  sighed  at  the  recital  of 
those  sorrows  that  have  fastened,  since  its  origin, 
upon  the  dwellers  in  this  world  of  mud  and  dust ! 
How   oft   has  she   recognized  the  imperfections  of 
nature,  the  impossibility  of  a  Providence !    At  those 
moments,  know  you,  that  she  admitted  all  was  bad, 
that  all  called  for  the  surgeon's  and  the  headsman's 
steel.     Many  a  time,  seeing  her  mind  thus  captive 
and  seduced,  I  have  had  the  proposal  of  her  affiliation 
on  my  lips.    But  I  resisted  temptation  from  fear  of 
her  weak  and  childish  nature." 
"  She  is  beautiful !"  said  Vladimir. 
As  beautiful  as  she  is  good  !"  echoed  Sergius. 
Where  have  you  seen  her  ?" 
In  her  carriage  on  the  Pe^pective,  and  once  at 
a  performance  at  the  Alexander  Theatre,  the  night 
when  Nilsson  sang  as  Ophelia." 

"Neither  of  you,"  continued  Pavlovna,  "can 
know  her  as  I  do,  who  have  seen  her  when  she  was 
a  girl,  before  she  grew  up,  though  she  was  no 
longer  in  her  childhood.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
a  wondrous  creature.  Indeed,  she  is  not  a  Little- 
Russian  ;  she  neither  comes  from  Camara  nor  from 
Moscow ;  she  is  a  native  of  the  Penza  government. 
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that  southern  province,  famed  for  its  lovely  tempting 
brunettes,  with  their  firm  red  lips,  their  dark  blue 
eyes,  and  long  tresses  of  glorious  black.  Such  is  the 
Countess ;  and  her  beauty,  at  once  impetuous  and 
refined,  is,  as  it  were,  an  emblem  of  her  soul.  Yet 
lovely  as  she  is,  she  has  often  irritated  me  by  a  kind 
of  weak  timidity." 

"  It  were  indeed  a  crime,"  murmured  Sergius, 
"  to  aim  our  weapon  at  so  fair  a  brow." 

"  And  yet,  Sergius,  that  is  what  you  will  do,  if 
you  are  good  enough  to  keep  your  promise." 

"  What !"  said  Vladimir,  turning  pale.  "  It  is 
Sergius  then  ?" 

"  Listen  to  me,  both  of  you  !"  continued  Pavlovna. 
"  It  is  not  for  us  to  mar  our  plans  by  the  weaknesses 
of  ordinary  men.  We  are  not  fools  !  Let  me  tell 
you,  then,  that  you  seem  to  import  somewhat  of 
individualism  into  our  plans. 

"  That  were  wrong. 

"  Only  by  the  extinction  of  individuality  can  we 
reach  our  ends ;  by  working,  without  a  glance  at  our 
own  interest,  for  the  common  weal.  Do  you  wholly 
adopt  my  view  ?  If  not,  it  is  useless  to  continue. 
I  will  seek  other  men  to  do  the  work ;  and  I  shall 
find  them." 

"  You  know  my  tenets  on  the  matter,  Pavlovna," 
said  Sergius.     '*  A  partizan  should  give  up  all  to  his 

party." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Vladimir,  who,  having  nothing 
to  lose,  professed  this  dangerous  sentiment  at  all 
hazards. 
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"  If  things  be  as  you  say,"  Pavlovna  went  on, 
''  we  shall  easily  arrive  at  an  understanding. 

"  Sergius,  I  know  thee  well !  Thou  art  what  the 
world  calls  a  true  and  noble  man.  But  thou  hast  not 
enough  exterior  gifts  to  carry  Stasia's  heart.  It  will 
be  thy  mission  to  seduce  her  mind  to  nihilism,  to  be 
the  steward  of  her  fortune.  This  is  all  that  fate 
assigns  to  thee. 

"  Thou,  Vladimir,  art  handsome.  The  sight  of 
thee  makes  women's*  hearts  bound.  Thou  art  the 
man  who  shalt  marry  Stasia." 

From  pure  excitement,  and  the  emphasis  of  her 
address,  Pavlovna  was  using  the  second  person 
singular. 

So  at  these  blunt  words,  Vladimir,  though  he 
expected  something  of  the  kind,  could  not  help  shew- 
ing by  a  blush  how  strangely  the  proposal  came 
upon  him. 

"  You  speak  to  us  of  the  greatest  impossibility  on 
earth  as  if  it  were  an  accomplished  fact :  you  are 
dreaming.  You  speak  as  though  you  ruled  the 
universe,  and  held  the  future  in  your  hand. 

"  For  my  part,  Pavlovna, "  said  Sergius,  "  your 
tone  displeases  me.  I  tell  you  so  frankly.  If  you 
are  sure  of  what  you  say,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  I 
who  wish  freedom  of  inclination  for  all,  wish  it  for 
Stasia  too.    Are  you  sure  she  will  love  Vladimir  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  yourself,"  said  Pavlovna,  "  will  love 
Stasia  still  sooner.  But  Stasia  will  love  Vladimir. 
It  is  I  that  assert  and  promise  it.  Stasia  has  never 
seen  him,  but  she  expects  him,  and  she  loves  him ;  I 
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am  sure  of  it!  I  know  her  so  thoroughly.  And," 
she  said  slowly,  "I  set  you  an  example  in  self- 
sacrifice  ;  I  myself.  Sirs — I  many  Vladimir  to 
Stasia,  and  I  love  Vladimir.  Did  not  you  guess 
it?" 


IN    PRAISE    OF  SLAV  WOMEN. 

Who  is  this  charming  graceful  girl,  her  face  so 
full  of  thought  and  sorrow  7  Heedless  of  the  luxury 
that  surrounds  her,  for  she  has  grown  up  in  its  midst 
and  sees  it  not,  she  is  standing  at  the  window,  gazing 
with  thoughtful  eyes  upon  the  grey  sky  where  masses 
of  cloud  are  rolling  past. 

Far  away  is  stretched  the  snow,  like  a  carpet  of 
whhe  feathers  shed  from  the  pinions  of  a  northern 
swan,  or  from  those  countless  doves  which,  in  Rus- 
sia, people  even  the  most  busy  thoroughfares.  The 
snow  does  one  good  to  look  at ;  so,  at  least,  thinks 
the  Countess  Stasia. 

For  it  is  she.  Mourning  seems  to  have  increased 
her  natural  grace  and  beauty.  She  is  irresistible, 
divine,  in  her  black  dress  of  sombre  crape  that  wraps 
her  like  a  veil,  seeming  to  heighten  the  brilliance  of 
her  pearly  complexion,  and  to  add  to  the  light 
of  her  large  eyes.  Alone,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  so 
rich  in  the  graces  of  her  twentieth  summer. 
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Why  this  strange  solitude  ?  Why  this  contemp- 
tuous disregard,  or  rather  this  renunciation,  of  the 
world  ?  For,  had  she  wished  it,  the  Countess  had 
had  all  St.  Petersburg  at  her  feet. 

For  many  reasons. 

The  Countess  had  been  brought  up  by  her  uncle  in 
a  sort  of  cloistral  seclusion  ;  in  the  Palace  she  had 
an  entire  wing  given  up  to  her  apartments  wherein 
to  receive  her  friends;  but  as  she  had  no  friendships  of 
any  kind,  but  only  such  relations  as  convention  and 
ceremony  required,  most  of  her  time  was  spent  in 
her  solitary  boudoir,  where  she  would  read  or  play, 
till  evening  brought  sleep  to  her  upon  her  virgin 
couch,  itself  less  white  and  pure  among  its  lace  than 
her  own  soul  and  thoughts. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  with  his  friends,  noblemen  in 
the  Hussars  or  the  Guards,  would  be  leading  that 
liberal  gentlemanly  life  which  was  to  bring  him 
to  the  grave. 

The  other  wing  of  the  Palace  he  would  fill  with 
riot ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  elegant  brutality  he  was 
careful  that  no  sound  should  reach  his  niece  to 
expose  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  Great  child  that  he 
was,  he  knew  himself;  he  knew  Stasia  too,  and  pro- 
fessed for  her  an  admiration  without  bounds. 

Her  part  was  to  manage  his  house,  preventing 
acts  of  injustice,  and  watching  over  the  behaviour  of 
the  servants ;  even  in  the  most  trivial  details  the 
firm  judicious  control  of  her  gloved  hands  was  to  be 
felt. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  after  the  Count's  death,  that  if 
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the  master  was  not>  there  was  another  master  in  his 
place.  Whenever  the  Countess  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  mingle  in  society,  whether  at  drawing-rooms, 
the  theatre,  assemblies,  or  court  pageants,  her 
feeling  had  been  one  of  almost  intolerable  pain. 

She  seemed  to  be  breathing  an  atmosphere  which 
was  injurious  and  even  deadly.  She  did  not  com- 
prehend such  a  waste  of  words  and  exclamations, 
so  many  false  smiles  and  empty  pleasures. 

At  first  she  had  undergone  a  reaction :  she  felt 
foolish,  vidtless,  ill  at  ease  ;  she  felt  almost  angry 
with  herself.  At  length,  when  she  found  her  discom- 
fort was  always  the  same,  she  had  decided  once  for 
all  to  relinquish  a  mode  of  life  that  was  uncongenial 
to  her. 

She  had  drawn  back  into  her  solitude,  that  two- 
fold solitude  of  her  home  and  of  her  heart. 

She  had  devoted  herself  with  energy  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  her  powers.  Hers  was  the  body  of  an  amazon, 
at  once  supple  and  full  of  strength,  a  blue-blood 
beauty  nurtured  with  every  ease,  the  figure  of  Venus 
and  the  carriage  of  a  queen. 

Nor  had  less  pains  been  lavished  upon  her  mind ; 
she  had  read  all  that  can  be  read  by  a  woman  of  self 
respect,  whose  purity  is  beyond  attack.  She  had 
read  French,  Russian,  German,  Italian  and  English 
authors,  and  she  could  write  these  five  languages 
correctly  and  well. 

Her  gentle  nature  inclined  of  its  own  accord  to- 
wards the  beautiful  and  good ;  but  living  by  herself, 
in  a  society  which  she  instinctively  disliked,  free  as 
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she  was  to  read  and  think  what  she  pleased,  Stasia 
had  attained  to  a  sort  of  mystic  elevation  of 
mind  which  is  as  hard  to  define  as  it  is  common 
among  Russian  ladies.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  in  these  northern  countries  where  the  men 
act  and  the  women  think,  the  latter  soon  become 
more  intelligent  than  the  men,  and  complete  the  per- 
fection  of  their  education  by  their  natural  delicacy 
and  acuteness  of  perception,  their  instinct  and  ten- 
derness of  disposition. 

At  one  time  the  Countess,  poor  child,  had  leaned 
towards  scepticism  and  the  philosophy  of  Voltaire, 
just  then  so  much  in  vogue  in  Russia,  at  another 
she  had  inclined  to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  Joseph 
de  Maistre,  whose  works  are  so  widely  read  in  the 
capital ;  great  troubles  and  anguislv  of  mind,  terrible 
doubts  had  attacked  her.  At  last  all  had  settled 
down.  Wearied  by  the  continued  exercise  of  her 
woman's  mind.  Stasia  had  at  last  fallen  into  a 
vague  sentimentalism,  and  become  one  of  those  com- 
plete sceptics  who  suppress  all  the  lofty  aspiration 
of  the  soul  to  bring  it  with  irresistible  power  back 
to  earth. 

In  a  word,  the  Countess  had  ended  not  in  believ- 
ing that  she  was  entrusted  with  a  special  mission 
(she  was  too  clever  and  intelligent  for  that),  but 
in  blaming  herself  for  not  taking  a  greater  interest 
in  the  lot  of  humanity.  To  her  mind  all  were  alike 
wretched,  the  number  of  happy  people  infinitesimal. 
And  with  this  conviction,  strengthened  by  reading 
the  works  of  all  the  dreamers,  especially  those  of 
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the  French  socialists,  she  was  continually  devising 
plans  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  from  which 
the  world  would  emerge  transformed  into  a  veritable 
Eden. 

Such  was  the  Countess  Stasia. 

Those  indeed  who  have  studied  the  Slav  woman 
will  allow  that  we  have  not  had  recourse  to  our 
imagination  for  a  single  detail,  every  line  of  our  por- 
trait is  strictly  true. 

Who,  then,  can  be  this  writer  who  has  given  us 
such  an  eloquent  account  of  the  Slav  woman  ?  Here 
before  us  are  the  words  of  his  description ;  but  we 
have  in  vain  sought  to  discover  his  name. 

"  But,"  he  asks,  "  are  the  Slav  women  any  the 
less  matchless  for  that?  There  are  some  among 
them  whose  qualities  and  virtues  are  so  absolute  that 
they  seem  to  lack  all  national  peculiarity  ;  but  these 
exceptional  cases  are  rare  in  all  ages  and  all  lands. 
For  the  most  part  a  sort  of  supple  originality  is 
what  is  most  distinctive  of  the  fair  Slavs.  A  com- 
pound of  the  nautch  girl  and  the  Parisian,  receiving 
possibly  from  generation  to  generation  the  secret  of 
the  Seraglio  love  philtre,  they  charm  by  their  Asiatic 
languor,  their  flaming  houri  eyes.  Theirs  is  the 
indolence  of  the  Sultana,  hinting  unutterable  soft 
caresses ;  their  every  gesture,  which  soothes  with- 
out emboldening  an  admirer,  is  fraught  with  intoxi- 
cating slowness ;  their  every  pose  seems  to  wield  a 
magnetic  influence  on  all  around  them. 

"  They  charm  by  their  supple  figures,  ignorant  of 
all  restraint,  whose  natural  grace  custom  has  not  yet 
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managed  to  pervert ;  by  their  voice  so  full  of  modula- 
tion, that  can  sway  the  heart  and  call  forth  tears 
from  its  most  secret  recesses;  by  their  impulsiveness 
which  suggests  the  native  grace  of  the  gazelle. 
Intelligent,  moreover,  are  they  and  well  taught, 
quick  alike  in  gaining  and  applying  their  knowledge, 
wonderfully  quick  at  divining  character,  but  super- 
stitious withal  and  fond  of  dainties  like  the  ignorant 
beautiful  adorers  of  the  Arab  prophet.  Generous, 
fearless,  enthusiastic,  full  of  lofty  piety,  fond  alike  of 
danger  and  of  love,  for  the  latter  of  which,  though 
giving  little,  they*  ask  ijauch,  they  are  especially 
devoted  to  glory  and  romance.  In  heroism  is  their 
delight,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  would  fear 
to  pay  a  brilliant  deed  too  highly ;  and  yet,  with 
all  respect  be  it  said,  many  of  thenv,  with  a  sublimity 
almost  transcendental,  make  their  greatest  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  obscurity,  and  dedicate  to  it  their 
holiest  virtues. 

**  But,  exemplary  as  is  their  domestic  life,  never, 
while  their  youth  lasts  (and  it  is  as  long  in  duration 
as  it  is  rapid  in  its  coming)  do  private  miseries  or  the 
secret  sufTerings  to  whose  attacks  the  very  ardour  of 
their  nature  makes  them  more  exposed,  succeed  in 
dulling  the  marvellous  brilliance  of  their  impressions 
which  they  know  how  to  communicate  as  surely  as 
by  an  electric  spark.  Naturally  even  passionately 
inclined  to  discretion,  they  employ  the  great  weapon 
of  dissimulation  with  a  skill  that  passes  belief;  they 
sound  the  soul  of  another  while  their  own  secrets 
Are  kept  locked.     Often,  it  is  of  their  noblest  secrets 
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that  they  are  silent,  with  that  pride  which  disdains 
to  recognize  even  itself.  The  inward  contempt  which 
they  feel  for  all  who  do  not  read  them  ensures  them 
that  superiority  by  which  they  reign  so  skilfully  over 
all  hearts.  These  they  know  how  to  charm,  flatter, 
tame  and  attach  to  themselves,  tyrannizing  over 
them  up  to  the  day  when,  putting  forth  the  strength 
of  their  whole  souls'  love,  they  show  that  they  know 
too  how  to  brave  and  share  death,  exile,  prison,  the 
most  cruel  tortures,  ever  faithful,  ever  tender,  ever 
unaltering  in  their  devotion. 

"  Wonderful  whole,  which  fascinates  and  which 
compels  respect,  and  which  M.  de  Balzac  has 
sketched  so  well  in  the  antitheses  full  of  such 
precious  incense  which  he  has  addressed  to  that 
'  Daughter  of  a  strange  land,  angel  in  love,  demon 
in  fancy,  child  by  faith,  greybeard  in  experience, 
roan  in  intellect,  woman  in  heart,  giant  in  hope, 
mother  in  sorrow,  and  poet  in  thy  dreams  !' " 

Has  the  enthusiastic  author  of  these  lines  known  as 
we  have  known  the  Countess  Stasia?  Was  it  she  that 
he  intended  to  pourtray  ?  We  might  almost  believe 
it,  such  is  the  fidelity  of  his  enthusiastic  sketch,  so 
great  is  the  portrait's  resemblance  to  our  heroine. 

At  the  moment  at  which  this  chapter  opens,  the 
Countess  is  at  her  window  looking  through  the 
slightly  iridescent  panes.  As  we  leave  her,  she 
has  just  made  a  gesture  of  dissatisfaction.  Doubt- 
less she  has  caught  sight  of  something  in  the 
square  that  makes  her  lips  pout  so  prettily — some 
visitors,  perhaps,  some  bores  coming  to  call. 
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PRINCB  NOSIMOFP  AND  BARON  FRITSCHBN. 

Thb  Countess,  then,  appeared  annoyed,  and  with- 
drew from  the  window.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
wished  to  avoid  notice;  perhaps  she  was  thinking 
of  not  receiving  the  guests  that  ill-fortune,  as  it 
seemed,  had  sent. 

In  fact,  a  second  after  Stasia  had  retired  from  the 
window,  an  elegant  sledge,  one  of  those  called 
''  egotists,  "  was  drawn  up  with  consummate  skill 
exactly  opposite  the  steps. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  an  exactly  similar 
sledge  performed  the  same  evolutions  and  testified 
to  the  skill  of  its  driver.  Sledges  and  drivers 
seemed  cut  on  exactly  the  same  pattern.  The  sledges 
were  of  palisander  wood,  bound  in  polished  steel ; 
the  sledge-blades  shone  on  the  snow  like  silver.  An 
immense  rug  of  blue  cloth  bordered  with  fur  covered 
the  narrow  space  made  to  contain  the  legs  of  the 
passenger,  who  is  whirled  along  in  the  sledge  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  bullet. 

The    coachmen    were   respectably   fat ;    fashion 
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requires  it — the  fatter  the  coachman  the  more  con- 
siderable the  lord. 

The  Emperor's  coachmen  are  giants,  colossuses  of 
enormous  size ;  the  nobility  vies,  though  some  dis* 
tance  behind,  with  these  specimens  of  what  Kussia 
can  produce.  When  a  moujik  is  corpulent  his 
fortune  is  made ;  he  will  be  coachman  in  a  family  of 
position.  More  than  one  has  been  known  by  clever 
management  to  lay  claim  to  more  than  ordinary  size  : 
it  is  the  height  of  fashion,  the  acme  of  good  taste  to 
have  one  of  these  grotesque  mountains  of  flesh 
upon  the  box. 

The  horses  of  the  sledges  we  have  just  been 
describing  were  worthy  of  their  drivers ;  they  were 
black,  with  delicate  legs,  strong  chests  and  graceful 
heads,  with  big  softly  fringed  eyes  that  wore  a  look 
of  confidence  ;  their  nostrils  were  steaming. 

Two  individuals,  muffled  up  to  their  ears,  alighted 
almost  simultaneously. 

"  Hullo  !  it's  you,  Baron  Fritschen  !"  was  the 
remark  made,  in  what  sounded  like  an  ill-dis- 
guised contempt,  from  a  stout  but  handsome  man, 
whose  military  moustache  contrasted  with  the  long 
whiskers  of  the  Baron. 

"It  is  I,  Excellency;  it  is  I,  Prince  Nosimoff. 
The  devil  take  the  sledging  !  It  is  execrable  to-day!" 
"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Prince  Nosimoff. 
"It  took  me  five  minutes  to  come  from  the  Palace." 
"  And  ten  from  the  Bank." 
"  Is  business  good  ?  " 
"  Excellent,"  answered  Fritschen,  visibly  annoyed. 
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It  was  evident  he  had  not  come  to  talk  business. 

**  You,  no  doubt,  have  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  Countess,"  continued  NosimofF,  as  they 
ascended  the  stairs. 

"There  has  never  been  any  question  of  interest 
between  the  Countess  and  myself,"  said  the  Baron^ 
with  an  effort.  A  few  steps,  and  the  turn  which  the 
Prince  had  given  to  the  conversation  had  put  him 
out  of  breath. 

When  they  reached  the  first  floor  (the  name  given 
in  Russia  to  the  entresol)  they  were  shown  by  a 
moujik  in  Muscovite  dress  into  the  reception  hall, 
which  served  as  an  antechamber,  or  rather  as  a  wait- 
ing room. 

They  sat  down  in  the  armchairs  that  stood  near 
the  ornament  stands ;  and  immediately  a  servant 
brought  them  tea  on  silver  salvers.  The  Prince  and 
the  Baron  seemed  surprised. 

"  Then  your  mistress  isn't  in  ?" 

"  My  mistress  ?"  asked  the  servant. 

A  Russian  never  answers  a  question  directly,  he 
never  compromises  himself. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  two  visitors.    "  Your  mistress." 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  servant. 

"  Take  her  this  card,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  And  here  is  mine,"  added  the  Baron. 

The  servant,  with  his  even  indifferent  step,  disap- 
peared.    Nosimoff  and  Fritschen  were  left  alone. 

They  were  inspecting  one  another.  In  spite  of 
themselves,  spontaneously  they  discovered  that  each 
was  occupied  with  the  same  thought. 
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"  This  fellow  Fritschen  here !"  thought  NosimofF, 
"  That  is  unnatural !" 

"  This  fellow  NosimofF  at  the  Countess's,  there  is 
something  underneath  that !"  thought  Fritschen. 
And  they  were  both  right. 

Baron  Fritschen  was  one  of  those  men  one  sees 
so  often  *  in  Russia  whose  origin  and  fortune  are 
unknown.  He  had  grown  rich,  rapidly  no  doubt, 
by  bold  speculations  and  mighty  risks  :  a  man  who 
would  stick  at  nothing,  whose  only  thought  was  to 
stir  up  the  world  and  net  his  millions;  daring, 
cynical,  and  good-humoured,  of  doubtful  address, 
caressing  and  cunning,  full  of  promise,  obliging, 
boastful  and  very  self-satisfied,  he  had  at  last  bought 
for  a  good  round  sum  the  only  thing  still  wanting 
to  satisfy  his  vanity — a  title. 

Bom  in  a  German  village  he  had  grown  from  a 
pedlar  to  be  a  Baron  :  and  had  his  been  one 
of  the  oldest  hereditary  titles  he  could  not  have 
been  more  punctilious  in  its  defence.  He  would 
let  you  attack  him  on  any  point  except  his  title  : 
that  was  holy  ground.  Nor  could  he  put  up  with 
insolent  wits  like  Nosimofif. 

The  latter  was  a  scion  of  the  pure  military 
nobility  of  Russia. 

Fair  and  well  made  though  rather  thick  set,  for 
he  was  forty,  he  had  white  teeth,  a  thick  turned-up 
nose,  bold  eyes  and  a  silky  finely  sown  moustache : 
he  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  a  sturdy 
fellow ;  eager  for  action,  careless,  gay,  witty,  and 
very    superstitious;    gambler  and    debauchee    he 
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scarcely  knew  why,  he  had  been  ten  times  ruined, 
and  was  now  in  search  of  a  good  dowry  which  would 
not  derogate  from  his  position. 

Nosimoff  wished  to  marry  Stasia  for  her  fortune. 

Fritschen  wished  to  marry  Stasia  to  establish  his 
credit,  and  most  of  all  his  title  on  a  more  solid 
basis :  with  such  a  wife  he  might  be  the  founder  of 
a  line  of  princes ;  and  at  the  thought  his  heart,  mind, 
soul,  and  senses  were  filled  with  an  unutterable  and 
intoxicating  enthusiasm. 

Each,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  was  a  prey  to 
the  same  thoughts  ;  as  was  soon  evident  from  the 
wonderful  simultaneousness  of  their  exclamation. 

"  Poor  little  woman !" 

"  Fritschen,  you  have  come  to  pay  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence, no  doubt  ?" 

"  Yes,  Prince,  so  do  you,  eh  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  You  were  very  intimate  with  Count  Rostoff, 
Prince  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  We  have  emptied  some  thousands 
of  champagne  bottles  together." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  Baron.  "  Of  course  the  Countess 
knows  you  well  ?" 

"  Knows  me !  Why,  I  used  to  dandle  her  on  my 
knee  when  she  was  a  child,"  said  Nosimoff,  who 
enjoyed  putting  Fritschen  in  a  rage. 

"  The  deuce  1"  said  the  Baron;  "that  doesn't  make 
you  out  very  young!" 

"  That  won't  make  me  older  either;  the  Countess 
is  quite  young." 
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"•I  used  to  know  Rostoff  very  well,  too,"  said 
poor  Fritschen  with  a  sigh, 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  lent  him " 

"What  a  calumny.  Prince  1  Indeed,  your  jokes 
are  hardly  well  chosen.  Such  a  rich  noble !  And 
how  could  he  have  needed  my  assistance  ?*' 

"  So,  I  was  told." 

"  It  is  a  calumny,  I  tell  you  again." 

A  door  opened  :  the  Countess  appeared.  The  two 
rivals  rushed  to  kiss  her  hand :  Stasia  smiled. 

They  muttered  a  few  unmeaning  compliments: 
before  the  deity,  they  were,  as  it  were,  confounded ; 
NosimofF  with  his  child-eyes  gazed  on  the  beauty  of 
the  young  girl,  and  could  not  find  a  word ;  as  for 
Baron  Fritschen  this  piece  of  business  was  one 
which  he  positively  did  not  know  how  to  broach. 

Both  felt  their  native  baseness  and  their  unworthi- 
ness  before  this  pure  example  of  true  human  no- 
bility. 

They  spoke  of  Rostoff  but  little,  and  only  about 
trifles ;  the  conversation  was  miserably  devoid  of 
Ufe ;  Stasia  took  pity  on  them.  In  a  moment  she 
spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue ;  she  talked  of 
races,  horses,  the  theatre,  odd  subjects  under  the 
circumstances;  but  what  better  could  she  do  with 
these  poor  weak-minded  creatures  ?  Inwardly,  these 
two  men  knew  how  foolish  they  appeared;  but  they 
beld  on.  Each  hoped  his  rival  would  go,  and  leave 
the  field  clear.  They  both  admitted  it  was  most 
unlucky  to  have  met  thus. 

At  last,  after  a  mighty  effort,  and  seeing  that  the 
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situation  was  clearly  intolerable,  they  rose ;  with 
bent  figure  they  retreated,  bowing  in  the  French 
fashion  to  the  door,  to  meet  again  on  the  stairs,  like 
a  couple  of  sleep  walkers,  hardly  knowing  how  they 
had  come  there. 

"  What  a  wife  she  would  make  !  "  said  the  Prince. 

"  A  goddess !  "  said  Fritschen. 

"  She  will  never  be  yours,  Fritschen  !" 

*'  Nor  yours,  Prince  !" 

Then  with  rather  a  forced  laugh,  in  which  there 
was  no  little  disappointment,  they  said  simulta- 
neously, looking  at  one  another,"  And  yet,  why  not  ?" 

Whereon,  they  remounted  their  sledges,  waved 
each  other  a  careless  farewell,  and  started  in 
opposite  directions,  but  with  the  same  thoughts. 

"  I  will  marry  Stasia,  "  thought  Baron  Fritschen, 
"  if  it  were  only  to  put  the  Prince  in  a  rage." 

"  I  will  have  Stasia, "  thought  NosimofF,  "were  it 
only  to  take  her  from  under  the  nose  of  that  fool 
Fritschen." 

This  conclusion  seemed  to  both  of  them  a  very 
pleasant  combination  of  the  useful  and  the  agreeable. 
From  this  moment  each  took  an  energetic  resolu- 
tion ;  they  would  pay  their  court  to  the  Countess, 
cost  or  come  of  it  what  might. 

At  the  very  moment  of  their  quitting  Stasia  a 
hired  sledge  had  taken  the  place  of  their  splendid 
equipages,  and  Pavlovna,  in  her  ordinary  dress, 
alighted  from  it.  She,  too,  had  come  to  see  the  little 
Countess. 
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When  Vladimir  had  heard  the  declaration  of  love 
that  Pavlovna  had  so  openly  made,  he  had  at  iirst 
been  lost  in  astonishment ;  then,  with  an  effort,  he 
had  managed  to  bring  out  an  awkward  laugh. 
Not  that  he  did  not  feel  flattered  at  the  thought  of 
having  inspired  the  tender  passion  in  what  was  to 
all  outward  seeming  so  cold  a  heart.  Who  among  us, 
man  or  woman,  is  not  pleased  to  think  that  he  or 
she  has  inspired  love  ?  The  motto  of  St.  Augus- 
tine is  what  really  sways  in  the  heart  of  all  of  us. 
"  What  did  I  seek,  if  not  to  love  and  to  be  loved  ?" 

Vladimir  was  pleased  and  vexed  at  once  :  vexed 
because  in  fact  Pavlovna  had  none  of  those  qualities 
that  tickle  a  man's  vanity. 

So  he  tried  to  end  the  sitting  as  soon  as  possible  : 
Vladimir,  Sergius  and  Pavlovna  fixed  a  meeting, 
place  for  the  morrow ;  and,  as  it  happened,  the  mor- 
row was  the  very  day  fixed  for  an  assembly  of  the 
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Nihilist  Committee  of  the  St.  Petersbui^  district. 
As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  the  police 
oflf  the  scent,  with  which  object  the  assemblies  took 
place  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in 
another — ^to-day  at  one  member's  house,  to-morrow 
at  some  one  else's, — the  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend,  a  Polish  medical  student 
named  Riboffski. 

At  eight  in  the  evening,  in  a  new  house  in  the 
Vassili-Ostroff,  in  the  quarter  lately  constructed 
in  imitation  of  the  French  houses  by  a  speculation 
which  has  spread  over  all  Europe,  the  affiliated 
nihilists  arrived  one  after  another,  punctually,  but 
one  at  a  time,  to  avoid  awakening  the  attention  of 
the  gardavoi,  or  policeman,  which  for  that  matter 
usually  sleeps  very  soundly. 

The  gardavoi  is  a  hybrid  creature,  something 
between  a  soldier  and  an  agent  civil ;  he  is 
entrusted  with  the  surveillance  of  the  streets ;  he 
is  the  guardian  of  the  fields  and  the  city ;  he  is  the 
faithful  supporter  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the 
laws  ;  he  is  the  refuge  of  foot  passengers  in  distress 
and  of  strangers  in  search  of  information  ;  he  is  the 
preservation  of  sledges  that  stick  in  the  mud  ;  but,  in 
common  justice  it  must  be  said,  the  gardavoi  fulfils 
these  different  functions  with  the  most  perfect  in- 
difference, an  impartiality  of  the  most  freezing  kind. 
Nothing  can  startle  him  from  his  natural  impassive- 
ness :  never  has  he  been  known  to  betray  the  habitual 
cSllm  of  his  demeanour.  He  isHo  race's  perfect  man ; 
the  world  might  fall  in  ruin,  but  the  gardavoi  would 
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let  himself  be  buried    in   its  midst,    in    the  strict 
performance  of  his  duty,  but  nothing  more. 

In   spite  of  his  pacific  appearance  the  gardavoi 
does  nobody  any  good;  but,  as  he  adds  to  this  the' 
peculiarity  of  doing  no  harm,  he  is  esteemed. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  laugh  on  seeing  them  with  a 
great  harmless  sword  girded  on,  and  shouting  on 
the  slightest  occasion  as  if  they  intended  to  devour 
everything  ;  yet  they  devour  nothing.  They  would 
not  take  even  a  fly  to  the  station. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  their  import- 
ance, to  initiate  them  in  politics,  to  inculcate  special 
ideas  on  observation  and  detection  into  them ;  but 
in  vain.  The  most  intelligent  of  gardavois  have 
opened  their  eyes  as  wide  as  possible,  and  have  seen 
nothing.  * 

Although  the  nature  of  these  placid  guardians  of 
the  throne  and  altar  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
nihilists,  they  used  nevertheless,  on  principle,  to  take 
certain  precautions.  From  principle,  did  we  say  ? — 
yes,  and  from  tradition  too  :  in  all  ages  conspirators 
have  loved  to  give  themselves  a  certain  importance. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  government  should  pay  no 
attention  to  certain  childish  sects  and  associations ; 
'^ut  exactly  in  proportion  as  these  are  contemned 
and  disregarded  do  they  love  to  believe  the  contrary 
and  increase  their  measures  of  precaution. 

It  was  worth  seeing  with  what  an  affectation  of 
carelessness,  with  what  utter  openness  of  manner 
the  nihilists  arrived;  and  then  when  they  had 
scanned  the  horizon    on    either  side,  to  see    the 
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stealthy  tread  with  which  they  mounted  the  stair- 
case whose  hundred  steps  led  them  to  the  council 
chamber. 

Punctuality  was  insisted  on:  it  was  one  of  the 
conditions  imposed  as  a  preliminary  to  affiliation. 
Without  punctuality  the  meeting  was  liable  to  all 
sorts  of  groundless  panics :  each  late  arrival  might 
make  them  fear  they  were  going  to  be  surprised. 
On  the  contrary,  every  one  was  at  his  place  punc- 
tually at  the  appointed  hour,  the  doors  were  imme- 
diately shut ;  no  one  more  was  expected,  and  they 
could  talk  over  the  hopes  of  their  party  in  peace. 

This  evening,  the  tale  was  rapidly  made  up. 
BibofTski  was  named  president,  and  the  discussion 
began. 

The  correspondence  was  first  read  :  generally  let- 
ters of  this  kind  are  written  upon  given  subjects  in 
a  particular  code  of  words,  so  that  if  by  ill-luck  they 
should  be  captured,  the  police  would  be  thrown  off 
the  scent  and  never  have  the  least  suspicion  what 
they  are  about.  On  this  occasion  there  were  many 
letters  from  Zurich  and  a  considerable  correspon- 
dence from  the  Ural. 

Zurich,  as  is  well  known,  is  more  than  any  other 
the  town  of  Russian  refugees.  It  was  there,  that 
the  celebrated  agitator  Bakhounin  planted  a  large 
number  of  his  countrymen  who  were  either  sent  or 
had  gone  voluntarily  into  exile.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity, in  the  Ural,  are  the  Siberian  miners, 
wretched  exiles  without  relations,  happiness  or  hope 
of  the  future.     They  have  in  their  severe  and  miser- 
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able  exile  no  other  consolation  than  that  of  writing 
to  their  friends  and  those  of  their  family  who  have 
proved  true  to  them.  Were  they  sent  by  post  their 
letters  would  arrive  only  in  a  mutilated  and  docked 
condition,  and  bring  their  recipients  into  suspicion 
with  the  police.  So,  all  this  correspondence  comes  by 
indirect  routes,  equally  as  nay,  more,  sure  than  the 
imperial  post. 

This  evening  they  were  all  of  the  same  stamp  :  a 
tissue  of  abuse  and  imprecation,  blasphemous  hopes 
and  fiendish  prayers.  All  wound  up  in  the  same 
strain : — "  Our  kingdom  W\\\  never  come ;  we  have  not 
a  chance  of  success  if  we  rely  on  our  ideas  alone  ;  we 
have  need  of  bold  hearts  and  stout  arms,  of  leaders 
who  must  be  wise  and  above  all  wealthy.  We  have 
nothing,  and  therefore  we  are  nothing." 

Whenever  a  letter  ended  thus,  and  this  was  the 
almost  invariable  ending,  all  present  would  nod  their 
heads  and  mutter  "  True  !  true !  "  Sergius  and 
Vladimir,  still  full  of  Pavlovna's  projects,  were  inter- 
nally filled  with  admiration  at  the  skill,  and  "  scent" 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  the  schoolmistress. 
For  her  part,  she  was  awaiting  her  opportunity. 
She  had  given  notice  that  she  had  to  make  a  com- 
munication. She  was  well  known  to  the  company : 
known,  moreover,  as  a  woman  who  would  not  talk 
for  the  mere  sake  of  talking :  so  something  new  and 
important  was  expected. 

When  the  perusal  of  the  letters,  and  of  the  nihilist 
paper  **  The  Beginning, "  from  which  we  shall  give 
extracts  when  our  story  requires  it,  had  been  com- 
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pleted,  Pavlovna  asked  permission  to  speak;  and, 
amid  the  most  profound  silence,  unfolded  the  plan, 
which  we  already  know. 

It  will  not  do  to  entertain  a  romantic  notion  of 
the  deliberation  and  the  place  where  it  was  held. 

This  assembly  of  young  men  and  women,  though 
its  members  were  taken  from  every  grade  of 
"tchin"  and  were  all  filled  with  anti-social  ideas, 
were  not  come  together  with  any  evil  intention. 
They  believed  themselves  to  be  the  apostles  of  a  new 
order  of  things  and  a  new  religion. 

So  the  discussions  were  keen,  but  not  envenomed ; 
there  were  hatred,  jealousy,  madness,  fury,  irony  in 
their  words ;  but  there  was  above  all  good  faith. 

At  the  house  of  the  student  Riboffski  this  even- 
ing there  was  nothing  that  smacked  too  much  of 
devil-may-earedom  and  disorder ;  the  faces  of  the 
guests  were  now  grave,  now  smiling  ;  but  there  was 
neither  impropriety  nor  frivolity  in  their  discussion. 

Their  language  was  rather  that  of  men  who 
spoke  on  momentous  subjects  and  from  conviction  ; 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  this  sect  so  dangerous. 
They  do  not  act  under  the  impulse  of  caprice  or 
vanity,  but  rather  from  a  deep  unshaken  wish  for 
change  and  revolution.  But,  let  us  now  inform  the 
reader  what  is  the  import  in  Russia  of  the  term 
"  nihilist."    They  are  of  many  and  different  kinds. 

There  are  conscious  and  there  are  unconscious 
nihilists  ;  there  are  the  good  and  the  bad. 

The  Russian  is  naturally  prone  to  run  into 
extremes,  to  fall  into   the  most  utter  scepticism,  or 
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into  mysticism  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind.  He  is, 
so  to  say,  hysterical  in  his  opinions.  Every  Russian, 
frozen,  dumb,  and  numbed  as  he  appears  to  us  in 
the  cold  envelope  of  his  exterior,  contains  a  soul 
which  is  ready  to  throw  off  or  to  bow  to  all  restraints, 
a  soul  ready  to  embrace  or  exclude  all  error,  prejudice 
and  superstition. 

Men  and  women  are  such  as  we  have  said,  especi- 
ally the  women  :  if  in  Bussia  changes  are  in  prepara- 
tion it  is  the  women  that  have  prepared  them.  So, 
then,  in  Russia  the  following  are  called  nihilists, — 
each  in  virtue  of  being 'what  he  is  : — 

Every  one,  in  any  way,  who  wishes  for  any  politi- 
cal or  social  change  whatever. 

Every  one  who  is  inclined  to  discuss  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and  especially  the  action  of  the 
government. 

Every   one     who    desires     the    introduction    of 
improvements  borrowed  from  the  West. 
Every  thinker,  every  philosopher. 
Every  individual  whose  mind,  being  more  or  less 
emancipated,  seems  open  to  receive  ideas  which  are 
accounted  new  or  subversive. 

Every  one  who  complains,  who  feels  incommoded 
or  out  of  place,  in  short,  if  we  may  say  so,  every 
Frenchman  in  Russia  would  be  a  nihilist ;  for  every 
Frenchman  would  be  unwilling  to  part,  unless  with 
his  life,  with  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution. 

Only,  as  we  were  saying,  there  are  two  classes  of 
nihilists :  the  unconscious,  who  are  few  and  far 
between,  scattered  and  without  a  thought  of  action  ; 
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the  conscious,  who  have  formed  societies  and  sects, 
companies  that  grow  more  and  more  compact  even- 
day.  Among  these  there  are  some  sufficiently 
advanced  to  form  sensible  conspiracies  and  institute 
special  rites. 

With  these  it  is  that  we  have  to  deal ;  but  let  us 
listen  to  Pavlovna. 


;o;^; 


VIII. 

VLADIMIR'S   OATH. 

"  I  AM  not  ignorant,"  began  the  governess, 
**  that  I  have  more  to  learn  from  all  of  you  than  I 
have  to  teach  you  on  my  own  authority ;  and  I 
should  most  certainly  hesitate  in  telling  you  my 
views,  had  we  not  long  since  agreed  that  we  should 
conceal  nothing  from  one  another ;  a  lucky  inspira- 
tion may  originate  even  in  the  most  humble  among 
us." 

This  insinuating  exordium  was  favourably 
received ;  some  heads  bowed  in  approving  acquies- 
cence. 

"  I  do  not  know  in  what  light  the  proposition  I 
am  going  to  make  to  you  will  be  looked  on  by  the 
world  we  live  in,  by  that  society  in  which  we  are 
forced  to  live:  but  it  matters  very  little.  The 
sacredness  of  the  end  makes  me  less  particular  in 
my  choice  of  means.  Indeed,  devoted  as  I  am 
entirely  to  the  Revolution  I  desire  to  shape  my  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  the  biblical  precept,  *  Thou 
shalt  leave  all,  both  thy  father  and   mother,'  and 
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what  the  Bible  says  of  the  woman  who  is  about  to 
marry,  I  say  of  her  who  is  betrothed  to  the  Future 
of  Humanity." 

This  club  phrase  was  rapturously,  applauded. 
Evidently  Pavlovna  knew  her  auiience,  and  it 
was  won. 

"  You  all  know  that  Count  Rostoff  is  dead.  Who 
among  you  would  hesitate  to  say  that  if  his  immense 
fortune  were  in  our  hands  we  should  be  stronger  ? 
I  will  even  go  further.  The  Count's  millions  give 
us  a  real  existence,  a  lever  to  move  the  world  ;  with- 
out them  we  must  still  grovel  in  the  dust. " 

The  audience  seemed  wonderfully  interested.  The 
speaker  continued  : — **  The  Count's  heiress  is  no 
other  than  a  pupil  of  mine,  a  friend,  the  Countess 
Stasia.  I  have  determined  to  marry  her  to  one  of 
you,  gentlemen,  and  I  will,  if  you  consent  to  my 
doing  so,  carry  my  resolution  into  effect." 

Clear  and  simple  as  it  was,  this  address,  in  spite  of 
its  shortness,  made  great  impression. 

An  entire  policy  unfolded  itself  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nihilists  ;  already  they  felt  stronger,  they  felt 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  a  firmer  hand. 
That  leadership  for  which  the  exiles  and  refugees 
were  calling  out  so  loudly,  they  had  got  it  at  last. 

Some  saw  in  the  distance  the  great  end  at  which 
they  had  aimed  so  long,  the  overthrow  of  what  was 
in  the  interest  of  what  should  be,  and  applauded 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  fanatics ;  the  others  saw 
themselves  raised  from  their  misery  and  squalor; 
and  selfish  greediness  made  them  applaud. 
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She  must  have  been  a  clever  woman  who  knew 
how  to  pull  all  these  strings,  and  awake  so  many 
different  ambitions  from  torpor. 

Pavlovna  perceived  her  triumph ;  and  as  her  grey 
eyes  brightened  for  a  second  she  seemed  less  ugly 
even  to  Vladimir,  who  detested  her ;  and  not  unnatu- 
rally.   The   president,   Riboffski,   immediately  pro- 
posed cheers  and  a  vote    of  thanks    to  Pavlovna, 
whose   name    was    honourably    mentioned    in    the 
report.     In   a  speech,  Riboffski  went   so  far  as  to 
say  that  this  evening  would  be  remembered  in  his- 
tory; and  foretold  that  one  day  whole  generations 
would  pass  as  pilgrims  through  the  cold  bare  room 
in  which  the  words  of  Pavlovna  had  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  Revolution.     When  the  enthusiasm 
had  somewhat   abated,  the    thoughts    of    the  men 
reverted  to  themselves,  and  each  asked  himself  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Pavlovna  was  to  fall  ? 

Riboffski  had  an 'excellent  opinion  of  himself,  and 
felt  almost  convinced  that  Pavlovna's  idea  had 
occurred  to  him ;  so,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  glanced  un- 
easily from  time  to  time  towards  the  schoolmistress. 
She,  with  her  consummate  skill,  took  care  to  say 
nothing ;  she  waited  to  be  questioned. 

The  men  felt  that  to  question  her,  and  ask  her 
whom  she  had  chosen  would  be  to  give  her  too  much 
power:  morally  she  already  had  a  preponderating 
influence  beyond  dispute, — what  would  happen  if  it 
were  openly  acknowledged  by  an  apparent  defer- 
ence ?  Besides,  the  majority,  as  thorough  enemies 
of  all  subservience,  had  an  inherent  objection  to  giving 
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so  much  importance  to  any  member  of  their  body, 
much  more  to  placing  a  woman  upon  their  throne. 

So  Riboffski  rose : 

**  I  believe  I  am  only  giving  expression  to  the 
general  wish,  by  the  proposal  I  am  gAng  to  make. " 

"Yes,  yes.  Make  your  proposal!  Let  each 
make  his  own  !  " 

''It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  to  our  party  our  decision  must  not  be 
lightly  arrived  at.  The  man  who  is  to  have  the  dis- 
posal of  a  great  fortune  in  the  revolutionary  inte- 
rest should  be  pointed  out  only  by  the  hand  of  fate » 
Do  you  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  cried  the  men,  with  enthusiasm. 

^Sergius,  Vladimir,  and  Pavlovna  had  remained 
silent. 

*'  Everyone  has  not  said  yes,"  continued  Ribowski, 
with  an  air  of  some  distrust,  and  in  a  tone  half 
plaintive,  half  of  irritation. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Pavlovna.  "  Such  a  proposal 
shall  never  have  my  approval." 

"  And  why  ?     Explain  yourself,  at  least." 

'*  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  But,  before  I 
begin,  is  there  a  man  here  who  is  animated  by  a 
selfish  love  of  his  own  individual  good  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  not  one  !  " 

"  Then  I  can  .speak.  The  end  at  which  we  aim 
is  essentially  one  devised  for  our  common  advantage. 
Therefore,  to  gain  it,  we  should  neglect  none  of  the 
means  that  the'laws  of  reason  may  suggest  Is  that 
agreed  ?" 
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"  Certainly  !"  chorused  the  nihilists. 

**We  must  be  sure  of  the  man  who  is  to  be 
entrusted  with  this  confidential  mission,  on  which 
3ur  future  depends  ;  must  we  not?  " 

"  Certainly.  '^ 

"The  Countess  Stasia  is  an  aristocrat,  young, 
beautiful,  rich,  educated,  and,  in  fact,  a  desirable 
match  for  men  of  the  very  highest  rank.  Is  this 
so?" 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"  Should  fortune,  gentlemen,  fix  upon  one  among 
you  who  does  not  happen  to  possess  the  qualities 
requisite  to  please  the  Countess,  do  you  think  we 
shall  succeed  ?  For  my  part  I  doubt  it  much,  and 
you  may  trust  a  woman  to  know.  " 

The  band  of  nihilists  felt  rather  cooled  by  this 
sudden  douche  of  good  sense.  A  few  vented  their 
discouragement  in  interruptions. 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  have  recourse  to  election  ! 
Election  is  the  only  way  possible." 

"  Of  course,"   said   Pavlovna.     "  But  every  one 

will  have  a  right  to  name  a  candidate  in  the  usual 
way." 

The  meeting  was  stirred  with  curiosity ;  all  eyes 
turned  towards  Sergius,  the  man,  who,  though  he 
never  raised  his  voice  too  loud,  had  managed  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  nihilists,  and  who  deserved  it. 

Sergius  had  a  heart  of  gold,  an  upright  and  culti- 
vated mind,  a  lofty  nature ;  all  knew  and  loved  him. 

Sergius,  then,  was  the  name  that  all  expected  Pav- 
Wua  to  propose.     But  when  she  said  : 
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**  I  propose  Vladimir,"  the  general  astonish- 
ment  reached  its  height ;  for  all  present  knew  her  to 
be  in  love  with  the  young  Adonis. 

"  I  propose  Vladimir, "  continued  Pavlovna,  quite 
unmoved,  "  and  my  reasons  are  these  : — 

'•  Vladimir  has  physical  gifts  to  whose  influence 
the  Countess  cannot  remain  insensible.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  clever  talker  and  a  charming  cavalier, 
born  for  a  life  of  elegance  and  extravagance,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  plausible  and  ready-witted.  These 
are  the  qualities  we  cannot  dispense  with ;  let  us 
employ  them.  " 

The  mathematical  preciseness  and  self-possession 
of  her  address  overcame  even  the  most  obstinate: 
Pavlovna's  triumph  was  complete. 

As  no  one  had  uttered  any  protest,  the  proposal 
was  looked  upon  as  carried  :  Vladimir  wore  a  care- 
less smile ;  but  he  was  ill  at  ease.  Who  could 
have  helped  being  so  ? 

Yet,  had  it  been  possible  to  enter  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  young  man's  heart,  the  disorder  that 
shook  it  would  have  caused  surprise.  Never  had  the 
highest  hopes  of  his  ambition  risen  so  high.  At 
one  bound,  directed  by  the  hand  of  this  she-devil, 
this  mad  Pavlovna,  he  was  to  rise  from  earth  to 
Heaven,  from  extreme  misery  to  extreme  wealth! 
He  felt  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream. 

"  No  one  wishes  to  speak,"  said  Riboffski.  "  If 
no  one  has  any  objection  to  raise,  we  will  abide  by 
Pavlovna's  nomination."  In  his  heart  he  was  not 
satisfied ;  he  was  even  in  rather  a  bad  temper. 
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"  Excuse  me,"  said  Sergius,  "  I  have  two  words  to 
say.  My  heart,  my  whole  nature  revolts  from  the 
compact  that  has  just  been  made :  I  do  not  approve 
of  it  at  ail.  But  I  acquiesce  because  I  love  the 
Revolution,  and  our  plans  require  it.  ' 

"  I  demand  two  things  :  first,  that  Vladimir  shall 
swear  in  the  usual  terms,  never  after  his  marriage 
with  the  Countess  to  do  anything  to  wound  the  kind- 
ness and  simplicity  of  her  heart.  For  if  he  did  so 
we  might  as  well  have  been  pronouncing  a  death 
sentence  upon  her  this  evening.  Secondly,  I  demand 
that  Vladimir  shall  tell  us  what  he  means  to  do 
when  he  has  the  disposal  of  the  immense  fortune 
and  the  power  which  rank  will  give  him  at  the 
Palace.V 

It  was  a  decisive  moment ;  Vladimir  understood 
that  Sergius  held  him  but  in  small  estimation,  and 
had  rightly  reckoned  up  his  worth.  He  swallowed 
his  displeasure;  ambition  silenced  his  spite,  and, 
rising  from  his  place,  he  cried  : 

"  In  the  usual  terms  I  swear  to  hold  the  Countess 
ui  as  much  consideration  as  if  she  had  been  the  wife 
of  my  own  choice." 
"  Be  more  explicit,"  said  Sergius. 
'^  I  swear  to  be  a  good  and  loyal  companion  to 
the  Countess." 

"  Now,"  said  Sergius,  "  let  us  proceed  to  the 
^cond  point.  Do  you  swear  to  help  your  brothers 
^th  all  your  might,  never  to  exclude  one  of  them,  to 
spurn  your  fortune  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  ? 
Do  you  swear   never  on  any  occasion  whatever  to 
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desert  us  ?  To  favour  our  doctrine  and  to  assist  its 
spreading  with  all  your  might  ?" 

"  I  swear  it  t"  said  Vladimir,  rather  pale  aoil 
excited. 

"  If  you  fail,  it  is  death,"  added  Riboffski. 

At  this  moment  Pavlovna  gave  Vladimir  a  piece 
of  paper. 

"  Read  it  at  home,"  she  said. 

The  sitting  was  at  once  broken  up ;  the  nihilists 
dispersed. 

Vladimir,  at  the  street  comer,  by  the  hght  of  a 
lamp,  began  to  read  Pavlovna's  little  note.  What 
was  in  it  ? 


IX. 

COUNTESS  STASIA  AND   HER  GERMAN   MISTRESS. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  after  the  nihilist  conference 
at  which  those  important  resolutions  had  been 
passed,  that  Pavlovna  paid  a  visit  to  the  Countess. 
She  was  well  known  at  the  Rostoflf  Palace:  every 
one  recognized  her  as  an  old  acquaintance ;  she  knew 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  house  perfectly,  so  that 
unannounced  she  reached  the  waiting  hall  in  a 
moment,  and  traversing  it  with  velvety  catlike  steps 
came  to  the  private  apartment  of  the  Countess, 
which  she  entered  without  invitation  or  any  other 
announcement  than  her  presence. 

The  private  chamber,  in  which  the  Countess  had 
lived  ever  since  she  could  remember,  was  the  most 
coquettish  looking  little  workroom  imaginable. 
Though  Stasia  was  every  inch  a  woman,  yet  as  her 
education  had  been  directed  in  the  way  which  her 
natural  instinct  pointed  out  as  the  best,  the  room 
had  in  it  nothing  suggestive  of  feminine  frivolity. 

In  the  absence  of  its  presiding  deity,  a  stranger 
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suddenly  admitted  might  have  thought  himself  in 
the  sanctuary  of  some  rich  virtuoso,  who  was  at  once 
painter,  philosopher,  poet  and  musician. 

We  hate  descriptions:  they  stop  the  progress  of 
a  story,  and  our  age  is  over  addicted  to  their  employ- 
ment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  walls  were  covered 
with  white  moir6  in  a  framework  of  ebony  studded 
with  gold,  that  a  superb  patrician  beauty  from  Titi- 
an's brush  displayed  her  charms  in  the  centre  of  one 
panel,  and  that  disposed  on  stands  about  the  room 
Italian  sculptures,  k  la  Canova,  attracted  but  did  not 
fatigue  the  eye.  On  the  6tag6res  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity were  a  few  carefully  chosen  books,  the 
essence  of  the  human  mind  in  every  kind  of  culture. 

On  a  little  desk  were  some  portraits,  a  glass  ink- 
stand, a  few  scattered  leaves,  and  lying  open  a  book 
of  Ivan  Tourgu6nieff,  "  The  \yaters  of  Spring. " 
Stasia  was  reading  it,  not  in  the  Russian  original  but 
in  the  French  translation. 

Poor  Countess !  she  had  just  been  undergoing  a 
visit  from  Nosimoff  and  Frit schen;  and  so,  in  spite  of 
herself,  her  face  had  assumed  rather  a  discontented 
frown,  which,  added  to  her  usual  melancholy  pout, 
caught  Pavlovna's  attention. 

Her  visit  was  opportune. 

Stasia's  brow  soon  cleared,  and  after  kissing  the 
nihilist,  she  ordered  tea.    They  both  sat  down. 

"  I  was  expecting  you,  Pavlovna.  The  sight  of 
you  does  me  good.  It  rests  me  after  receiving  so 
many  visits,  all  of  which  are  either  distasteful  or 
foolish." 
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''Well,  my  sweet,"  said  Pavlovna,  in  the  Rus- 
sian fashion  (it  was  thus  she  addressed  her  pupil) ; 
*  well !  my  sweet,  mourning  suits  you.  The  poor 
Count " 

But  Pavlovna  stopped  herself  in  time :  it  would 
not  do,  she  thought  to  herself,  to  talk  so  much 
about  her  recent  mourning;  so  she  added,  with  an 
air  of  deliberation, 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  about  him  ;  may  his  soul  rest 
in  peace  !  You  are  of  most  consequence  at  present, 
my  sweet !" 

"  I  am  so  lonely,  Pavlovna,  so  lonely.  This  great 
Palace  with  its  vast  apartments  is  killing  me.  So  I 
have  formed  a  plan.  I  am  going  to  retire  to  my 
country  house  or  'retreat'  into  the  Panhagia  Con- 
vent. " 

"  Impossible !  "  cried  Pavlovna,  with  every  token 
of  unfeigned  astonishment.  "  What  in  a  few  days, 
a  few  hours,  can  have  changed  you  so  much  !  You 
talk  of  burying  yourself  in  the  country  because  you 
are  lonely.  .  .  But  what  solitude  can  be  more 
frightful  than  the  solitude  of  the  woods  ?  " 

**  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  I  have  decided  on." 

"Fortunately,  my  sweet,  I  am  at  hand.  You 
shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     I  forbid  you." 

Stasia  began  to  laugh. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  You  must  have  some  distraction." 

"  Of  what  kind  ? 

"  Oh,  I  can't  say  ;  that  is  not  a  business  that  T 
know  much  about ;  but  if  the  body  requires  medicine 
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so  does  the  soul;  the  cure  for  the  dumps  is  dis- 
traction, the  sight  of  one's  fellow  creatures,  ja  little 
excitement." 

"  Your  recipe  does  not  tempt  me." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  see  how  the  snow  sparkles 
through  the  windows,  where  the  sun's  red  ray  is 
falling  on  it.  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you, 
my  sweet ;  I  have  some  projects,  some  chimeras, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  them.  Put  on 
your  veil,  and  let  us  take  a  turn  on  the  Perspective ; 
let  us  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.     Shall  we  ?" 

"  You  are  right ;  my  mourning  does  not  forbid 
fresh  air ;  I  feel  almost  stifled  ;  let  us  go  out." 

The  open  sledge,  always  ready  harnessed,  as  is 
usual  among  the  nobles,  was  at  the  door,  with  the 
great  coachman  motionless  upon  the  box.  The 
sledge  was  a  double  one,  and  capable  of  being 
harnessed  as  a  troika,  that  is  to  say  with  one  horse 
to  do  the  work,  and  two  trotters  from  the  Steppes 
for  ornament  on  either  side;  but  generally  the 
Countess,  who  liked  modesty  and  simplicity  in  all 
things,  satisfied  herself  with  two  magnificent  Arab 
racers,  on  whose  backs  a  fine  meshed  net  was 
•  thrown,  to  prevent  their  being  covered  by  the  snow. 

It  was  exactly  show-time  on  the  Perspective: 
for  fashion  is  a  tyrant  all  the  world  over;  and 
just  as  in  Paris  at  certain  seasons  people  go  the 
Bois,  so  at  St.  Petersburg  they  take  a  turn  on  the 
Nevski  Perspective. 

One  goes  from  the  Admiralty  Square  to  the  Varso- 
vian  Railway  Station  and   back   again,  a  distance 
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about    equal  to   that   from   the  Madeleine  to  the 
Bastille  Column. 

Here  on  a  road  of  some  length,  the  carriages  file 
past ;  it  is  a  drive  which  is  compulsory  on  all,  and 
which  every  one  who  prides  himself  on  being  a  mem- 
ber of  society  takes  care  never  to  miss.  It  is  a  place 
where  people  see,  recogjnize,  bow  to,  and  criticize  one 
another ;  where  new  fashions  are  tried,  at  least  such 
few  as  the  inevitable  furs  permit. 

For,  in  Russia,  ladies  have  no  other  real  resource 
than  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  coiffure. 

It    is   a  charming  sight :    about    two   o'clock    a 
sort  of  indescribable  light,  or, twilight,  spreads  over 
the  Russian  boulevard ;  it  is  the  sun  tr3dng  timidly 
and  without  success  to  pierce  a  cloud  ;  then  the  sky 
assumes  the  most   varied  and  strange  hues;  they 
would  be  called  unnaturjilin  a  picture,  such  a  con- 
trast is  there  of  tender  pink  with  indigo,  of  purple 
red  with  brownish  yellow:  the  air  seems  clear  and 
motionless  as  crystal.    Suddenly  the  snow  falls  in 
showers,  covering  all  this  elegant  show  with  frost : 
that  is  the  time  they  love :  the  snow  is  adored  in 
Russia:  you  find  it    everjrwhere  not   only  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air,  but  in  every  conversation  and 
in  the  thoughts  of  all. 

Here  we  may  see  the  Grand  Dukes  and  other  dig- 
nitaries riding  past.  There  in  her  troika,  a  celebrated 
French  actress  may  be  seen.  Further  off  is  a 
"  viveur,"  celebrated  for  his  eccentric  tastes ; 
by  his  side  his  usual  money  lender,  or  a  rich 
German  banker,    or  some  big  tradesman   who  is 
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trying  to  buy  an  entrance  into  society.  Suddenly 
there  is  silence,  the  carriages  draw  up  in  order; 
in  a  modest  sledge,  dressed  in  the  cloak  of  an  under 
oflBcer,  a  gloomy  visaged  man  drives  by :  he 
raises  his  hand  to  his  white  cap;  it  is  the 
Emperor  ! 

A  few  paces  after  him,  in  a  sledge  exactly  simi- 
lar, a  man  with  white  hair  and  whiskers  is  stand- 
ing up  and  is  giving  with  an  imperious  gesture  some 
orders  to  the  gardavois:  it  is  the  prefect  of  police, 
one  of  the  oldest  Russian  types,  General  Tr^poff. 

Variety  is  what  is  most  wanting  in  this  official 
parade,  which  soon  becomes  a  dreadful  bore  :  unless 
it  is  an  accident,  nothing  ever  occurs  to  break  the 
monotony  that  palls  upon  the  eyes  and  understand- 
ing. At  Paris  the  officials  change  ;  everybody 
passes  round  the  two  lakes  or  on  the  boulevards. 
At  St.  Petersburg  it  is  different,  the  same  puppets  are 
for  ever  on  the  same  scene.  Foreign  capitals  are 
like  big  villages  or  provincial  towns. 

This,  then,  was  the  drive  that  Stasia  consented 
to  take  with  Pavlovna:  they  had  often  taken  it 
before :  but  to-day  it  seemed  to  both  of  them  as  if 
they  were  now  driving  there  for  the  first  time. 

Stasia,  brooding  over  her  lonely  dull  life  and  her 
recent  sorrow,  thought  she  had  a  friend  beside  her. 

Pavlovna  was  spinning  the  first  threads  of  her 
web,  forming  the  first  meshes  of  her  net. 

And  so  both  betrayer  and  betrayed  each  lavished 
tender  and  delicate  attention  on  the  other ;  nor,  so 
inscrutable    is  a  woman's  heart,  can   we  feel  sure 
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that  Pavlovna  in  so  doing  was  insincere.  The  Rus- 
sian mind  is  so  unlike  ours^  it  takes  such  different 
views  of  the  same  subjects. 

However  that  may  have  been,  when  they  returned, 
Stasia  was  the  first  to  alight,  and  Pavlovna  was 
about  to  let  herself  be  driven  home  by  the  big 
phlegmatic  coachman  as  usual;  but  the  Countess 
invited  her  to  alight. 

'*  We  will  dine  together.  To  spend  my  evening 
alone  to-day  would  be  mipossible.  I  could  not 
do  it." 

And  Pavlovna,  recurring  to  her  plan  and  seeing 
in  the  Countess's  caprice  the  finger  of  fate, 
leaped  lightly  from  the  sledge.  Meanwhile 
V  ladimir  was  musing  over  the  letter  given  him  by 
Pavlovna  after  the  meeting  which  had  resulted  in 
his  being  entrusted  with  the  future  of  the  cause. 

It  was    short,    but    very    singular,    and    ran   as 
follows: — "  Do  not  think  me  so  disinterested  as  to 
^  ready  to  work  on  your  behalf  without  any  cer- 
tainty that  I  shall  thereby  win  your  love  or  at  least 
some  gratitude.     I  am  not  so  foolish  as  that,  though 
A  do  love  you.     Be  prepared,  therefore,  for  a  demand 
^'Wch  I  shall   make  upon  you,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  cur  rites,  nobody  will  look  on  as  exorbitant, 
^t  any  rate  it   will  in   no   way   interfere  with  the 
-    career  on  which  I  start  you.     I  give  you  fair  wam- 
iiigthat  you  may  have  no   right  to  be  astonished, 
when  I  think  the  hour  has  come." 

This    enigmatic    epistle    puzzled    Vladimir    ex- 
tremely ;  he  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  it.     And 
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indeed,  when  it  is  known  what  was  the  demand  that 
Pavlovna  intended  to  make,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
excite  surprise,  so  strange  an  instance  is  it  of  a 
strange  philosophy. 


Tt     * 


^  ir 
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X. 


A   CONVERSATION   BETWEEN   SBRGIUS  AND  VLADIMIR, 


To  solve  the  enigma,  Vladimir,  relinquishing  the 
attempt  to  unravel  it  by  himself,  bethought  him  of 
paying  Sergius  a  visit.  But  the  latter  seemed  to 
avoid  him  ever  since  the  day  when  it  was  decided 
that  he  was  to  marry  Stasia  and  acquire  her  fortune. 
Indeed,  Sergius  had  been  surprised  by  the 
quickness  of  Pavlovna's  operations.  His  consent 
had  beon,  as  it  were,  torn  from  him  ;  and,  in  his  own 
eyes,  he  could  only  justify  it  by  motives  of  policy. 

His  mind  had  consented  to  the  conspiracy,  but  his 
heart  had  not.  Two  loves  divided  the  empire  of  his 
soul:  one  which  he  avowed  and  publicly  proclaimed, 
the  love  of  humanity,  of  truth,  and  of  justice ;  the 
other,  which  he  hid  from  himself,  which  he  not  only 
did  not  avow  but  never  confessed  even  to  his  own 
heart,  and  which  had  yet  taken  possession  of  his 
whole  being, — the  love  of  Stasia. 

Yet  he  did  not  know  her.  He  had  seen  her  but 
seldom,  driving,  or  at  public  assemblies.     Pavlovna 
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used  so  often  to  speak  about  her  to  the  nihilists 
that  Sergius  had  once  yielded  to  his  curiosity,  and 
the  thought  thus  inspired  had  cost  him  dear. 
For  from  the  day  whereon,  though  but  for  an 
instant,  he  was  suffered  to  behold  her  he  re- 
mained under  the  spell  that  her  grace  and  beauty 
cast  upon  him.  Yet  she  was  so  lofty  in  this 
world  and  he  so  low,  that,  at  first,  to  think  of  her 
seemed  insolent  audacity.  But  gradually  in  that 
solitude  in  which  he  lived,  his  heart,  spirit  and 
senses  were  elevated,  a  slow  crystallisation  had 
taken  place;  an  ideal  had  been  formed,  whose 
divine  image  shone  through  the  prism,  and  came 
to  haunt  the  student's  brain  for  ever. 

But  Sergius  was  one  of  those  dumb  closed  natures 
that  guard  their  secret  with  a  sort  of  jealous  shame ; 
never  to  any  living  being,  nor,  we  repeat  it,  even 
to  himself,  had  he  disclosed  his  passion. 

The  natural  interaction  of  his  inclinations  and 
affections  had  caused  Sergius,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Vladimir  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  Stasia, 
to  admire  and  loath  at  once  Favlovna's  infernal  skill 
and  Vladimir's  good  fortune. 

The  latter  then  appeared  to  him  in  his  true 
colours,  a  man  of  little  character  enough,  but  suflB- 
ciently  sharp-witted  to  wish  to  make  the  nihilists  and 
their  society  the  stepping  stone  to  his  own  fortune. 

By  a  rapid  almost  instantaneous  act  of  intuition 
he  read  plainly  in  Vladimir's  soul  what  formerly 
he  had  only  suspected. 

Lovers  are  often  said,  like  mothers,  to  be  gifted 
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with  second  sight,  something  like  the  occult  instincts 
that  are  found  in  women. 

Well,  then,  by  some  such  faculty  as  this,,  Sergius 
took  in  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  Stasia's  destined 
future,  and  he  shrank  in  terror  from  the  sight.     Per- 
haps he  was  deceiving  himself;  perhaps  fate  would  not 
prove  so  harsh  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  made 
his  idol ;  but  all  this  had  helped  to  make  him  keep 
a  greater   distance    between  Vladimir  and  himself. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  bear   up  against   ill-fortune. 
He  could  think  of  no    means  to   counteract    Pav- 
lovna's  plans.     Should  he  warn  the  Countess?    He 
would  meet  with  a  poor  reception.     She  would  think 
him  a  madman,  his  friends  a   traitor.     Then,   full 
as  ever  of  his  ideas  of  social  and   political  reform, 
he  asked  himself  if,  after   all,  Vladimir  might  not 
prove  of   great   service    to  the  party.     He  had  no 
serious  grounds  for  doubting  it. 

Such   was  the     state    of  Sergius'    mind    when 
Vladimir  knocked  at  his  door.    He  opened  it,  wait- 
ing  only   to   look   through    the   peep-hole,    which 
every    nihilist    has    in    his    door.       It   is    a   wise 
precaution.     In  case   of  intrusion   or  a  descent  of 
the  police   it   is   easy   to  construct  a  barricade — 
one   must   be    ready    for    all    emergencies ; — com- 
promising documents   can   be  burnt,  a  pistol  may 
be   loaded;   in  short,  time   is  gained.      On  seeing 
Vladimir's  face  Sergius  promptly  opened  the  door. 
"What!"  said  Vladimir  as  he  came  in,  "have 
you  left  off  work  already  ?  " 
"  I !  why  do  you  say  that  ?  " 
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"Your  books  are  shut,  your  papers  folded, 
your  ink  bottle  shut,  too..  Are  you  in  love,  I 
wonder  ?" 

This  jocular  enquiry  made  Sergius  tremble;  and 
when  he  had  made  it  Vladimir  began  to  laugh ; 
for  in  his  eyes  Sergius  was  as  incapable  of  being 
in  love  as  of  inspiring  it. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Vladimir,  settling  himself 
comfortably  on  the  bed,  *'  to  show  you  a  letter  from 
Pavlovna.  She  is  a  regular  she-devil,  isn't  she? 
I  think  we  have  quite  settled  upon  that  point.  I 
am  afraid  of  her.  To  confirm  my  opinion  she  has 
just  written  me  the  most  extraordinary  letter. 
Here  it  is:  I  want  you  to  read  it  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

Sergius  took  the  little  note,  turned  it  this  way 
and  that,  read  it,  and  replied : 

"  I   can  make  nothing  of  it." 

"What!  Nothing?" 

"  Nothing,  unless  it  be  that  she  loves  you 
and  wishes  to  be  loved  in  return;  after  all,  it  is 
very  natural.  Examine  yourself,  my  dear  fel- 
low, perhaps  you  have  some  little  affection  for 
her    ..." 

"I!"  exclaimed  Stasia's  future  husband,  with  a 
look  of  comic  terror,  "by  all  the  witches  of  his 
Satanic  majesty,  I  would  rather  .  .  .  wliat 
would  I  rather  .  .  .  ?  anything  rather  than 
that  woman  !" 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  advise  you  not  to  let 
her  know.    As  to  the  demand  she  intends  to  make 
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on  you  I   can't   even  guess  what  she  means:  it  is 
completely  beyond  me." 

''So  long  as  it  does  not  turn  out  a  disagreeable 

surprise,  that  is  all  I  ask  of  heaven ;    and  when  I 

say  heaven,  I  shall  ask  Pavlovna  too  when  I  see  her." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  news  smce  our    meeting  at 

Ribofifski's  ?" 

''Not  much.  I  should  like  to  be  presented  to 
the  Countess  as  soon  as  possible.  But  what  am 
I  to  do?  I  have  no  money,  my  clothes  don't 
fi^i  my  galoshes  are  frightful,  my  furs  shew 
the  leather  ....  what  a  foolish  life  this 
is !  But  I  resign  myself  to  for- 
tune's charge.  Let  Pavlovna,  since  she  started 
the  business, '  disentangle  it  for  herself.  I  shall 
not  stir  a  finger." 
"And  the  Countess,  have  you  seen  her?" 
"Yes,  and  when  and  where  do  you  think?  I  saw 
the  lovely  creature  in  her  carriage.  Guess  who 
was  with  her." 

Tell  me:  I  can't  guess." 
Pavlovna!     ...    By  all  that's  ugly,     I  said 
to  myself,  she  makes  an  excellent  foil." 

"  But  for  that  matter  I  think  myself  quite  a  poli- 
tician, for  the  Countess  produced  not  the  slightest 
impression  on  my  heart.  Yet  she  is  beautiful  and 
charming.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise,  and  that  is  all." 

While  Vladimir  was  thus  speaking,  Sergius' 
^yes  lit  with  a  strange  light;  expressive  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt. 
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'*  Vladimir,  don't  talk  in  that  way,  come,  come, 
my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  clenching  his  teeth 
a  little ;  for,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances 
his  words  cost  him  dear,  "you  have  sworn  to  be 
a  faitjiful  companion  and  never  to  injure  the  angel 
who  shortly    .     .     .     •" 

"  Gently,  gently,"  answered  Vladimir ;  "  do  you 
take  me  for  a  scoundrel  or  a  fool?  I  will  manage 
matters  all  right.  But  as  for  that,  you  will  see. 
You  will  always  be  with  us,  won't  you  ?  What 
will  you  bet  that  I  shall  not  make  a  model  hus- 
band ?" 

"Yes,  you  are  careless  enough.  You  are  one  of 
those  so-called  good-natured  men,  I  know.  But,  no 
matter,  my  conscience  would  not  be  easy  if  I  did 
not  preach  you  this  sermon." 

At  this  instant  a  kick  shook  the  door  on  its 
hinges,  the  peep-hole  flew  open,  and  a  hand,  passed 
a  few  inches  through  the  opening,  was  seen  ges- 
ticulating. The  students  were  at  first  startled; 
but  this  hand  reassured  them.  It  was  Riboffski's 
way  of  calling  on  his  friends.  Always  out  of  breath, 
eager  and  full  of  business,  the  Pole  Riboffski  was, 
to  use  his  own  words,  a  bom  nihilist.  He  had 
known  neither  father  nor  mother,  had  sprouted  in 
an  irregular  sort  of  way  into  manhood,  dragging 
through  a  slipshod  existence  from  one  orphanage 
to  another.  Had  he  any  fixed  opinions?  He 
couldn't  tell  you  himself.  But  a  vocation  he  certainly 
had :  he  considered  himself  the  greatest'  politician 
in  the  world,   and   could   discover   matters   of  the 
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greatest  moment  where  ordinary  people  could  see 
nothing.  He  had  another  mania  too  :  he  used  to 
make  a  collection,  with  the  utmost  care,  of  all 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Russian  Government, 
and  everything  that  seemed  in  his  eyes  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  man.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  He  had  friends  everywhere,  on  whom 
he  lived,  for,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  desired  no  other  occupation.  His  dearest  foe 
was  dead,  but  he  used  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were 
still  alive,  and  dragged  him  into  the  conversation 
at  every  turn ;  it  was  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Apart 
from  these  eccentricities  he  was  light  hearted  and 
amusing,  rather  than  witty.  The  perusal  of  all  the 
French  books  and  newspapers  enabled  him  to 
ornament  his  conversation  with  slang  expressions, 
an  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  careful  to 
make  use. 

"  Good  day,  old  girls !"  was  his  salutation  on 
entering.  "  I  hope  there  are  no  ladies  here,"  he 
added,  casting  a  glance  on  either  side. 

"Any  news?"  asked  Sergius  and  Vladimir 
simultaneously. 

"  Give  me  time  to  breathe,  my  lambs.  Ah !  you 
may  flatter  yourself  you  are  making  some  noise  in  the 
world,  my  children.  What  a  state  they're  in  at 
the  Third  Section !  Schouvalofif  is  positively  fogged." 

**  And  what  at  ?" 

"Pavlovna's  plans.    Our  combination,  in  fact." 

•*What  does  he  know  about  it?  and  how?" 

"He   knows   everything,   and   it's  quite  simple. 
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Isn't  Pavlovna  watched?  Hasn't  she  visited  the 
Countess?    She  dined  there." 

"  Then  if  people  are  talking  of  our  plans,  they 
will  defeat  them,"  remarked  Sergius. 

"  Excellently  reasoned,  my  boy.  But,  luckily  for 
you,  papa  is  there,"  said  Riboffski  with  an  air 
of  triumph. 

Then,  turning  to  Vladimir,  he  assumed  a  graver 
tone. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  when  you  are  rich  and  power- 
ful you  will  overhaul  the  accounts  of  that  crowned 
policeman  Nicholas.  You  must  examine  it 
closely,  you  must  forget  nothing.  Don't  forget 
that  in  1848,  the  government,  hearing  that  stu- 
dents read  papers  from  France  where  the  Republic 
had  just  been  proclaimed,  ordered  the  general  to 
seize  the  culprits,  who  performed  his  task  so  well 
that  some  months  later  three  of  the  accused, 
wrapped  in  shrouds,  were  fastened  to  stakes, 
on  the  Champ-de-Mars,  in  front  of  the  companies 
charged  with  their  execution.  The  soldiers,  in 
the  presence  of  their  victims,  received  the  com- 
mand to  load.    They  presented   arms 

when  just  at  that  moment  a  messenger  appeared 
waving  a  paper  above  the  crowd.  What  infamy ! 
They  were  respited  and  sent  to  Siberia  .  .  . 
You  mustn't  forget  that  .  .  You  mustn't  forget 
that  our  most  eminent  poets,  savants,  and  artists 
of  this  period,  lived  at  most  only  a  few  lustrums. 
Poushkin,  the  oldest  of  them,  was  the  only  one  who 
passed  thirty;  Ryleyefif  was  hanged  at   the-  begin- 
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ning  of  this  fatal  reign ;  Lermontoff,  at  twenty-six, 
was  kiifed  in  a  duel  at  the  time  of  his  second  exile 
m  the   Caucasus;    Polejaieff,    little    more  than   a 
child,     degraded,    dishonoured,    and   beaten,    was 
carried  oflf  by  consumption  in  prison,  after  a  court- 
martial  had  been   held  on   him;  Chevtchenko,  our 
bard  of  the  Ukraine,  a  freed  man  of  Count  Chere- 
metefi,   was  exiled  to  the   Caucasian    steps,  where 
he  was  kept  among  a  band   of   military    convicts. 
Our  only  national  historian,    Nicholas  Costomaroflf, 
was  made,  when  still  a  mere  youth,  to  catch  an  ill- 
ness   from     whose    effects   he    still    suffers.     The 
Tourgu6nieflf   family    was    condemned,    scattered, 
and   hunted    down.       Hertzen    left   school    for  an 
exile's    prison    .     .     .     You    will     remember    all 
this,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  won't  forget,"  said  Vladimir,  rather 
alarmed.  "  I  will  read  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes, 
trust  me ;  and  as  you  will  come  and  dine  occa- 
sionally at  our  houscj  you  will  remind  me  of  my 
duties  if  I  forget  them. " 

"You  reassure  me,"  said  Riboflfski.  "I  must 
leave  you,  my  children ;  I  am  going  to  the  Library. 
It  seems  there  are  some  documents,  which  may  be 
seen  there,  which  contain  most  overwhelming  evidence 
gainst  that  Catherine  who  is  called  Great." 

"  That  is  for  his  catalogue,  "  said  Sergius,  with 
a  furtive  smile  lighting  his  face.  He  seldom  laughed ; 
*>ut  Riboffski's  mild  madness  amused  him. 
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fritschen's  hopes. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Prince  Nosimoffand 
the  banker  Fritschen  had  separated  good  friends  to 
all  appearance,  but  on  sufficiently  bad  terms.  With 
the  help  of  time,  the  situation  had  soon  been  modi- 
fied. NosimofiT  had  reflected  that  in  his  present 
position  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  giving  himself  airs 
over  a  moneyed  man  ;  and  Fritschen,  on  mature 
consideration,  had  concluded  that  in  a  contest  of 
cunning  the  Prince  would  not  come  off  a  loser. 

So,  each  moved  by  the  same  desire,  animated  by 
the  same  object,  sought  the  other.  Fritschen  had 
gone  first  to  the  Michael  Theatre  with  the  utmost 
regularity;  but  as  it  is  usual  there  for  a  man  of 
any  standing  to  go  to  the  orchestra  stalls,  and  as, 
moreover,  there  are  different  charges  made  for 
these  according  ta  their  position,  so  that  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  each  has  cost  its  occupantf 
Fritschen  had  not  much  chance  of  meeting  the 
Prince.  The  latter,  and  he  had  his  reasons,  pre- 
ferred assemblies.    At  them,  you  see,  a  man  may 
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laugh,  talk,  dine,  smoke  and  above  all  he  may  play 
cards.  The  custom  of  attending  assemblies  has 
existed  in  Bussia  from  time  immemorial,  and  we 
have  in  France  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
these  gatherings. 

Imagine  one  of  our  most  brilliant  circles  holding 
two  receptions  every  week,  preceded  by  a  dinner 
and  a  concert,  to  which  any  one  may  gain  admis- 
sion on  payment  of  a  fixed  price,  usually  three 
roubles  or  about  eight  shillings. 

The  custom  is  so  similar,  the  odd  amalgamations 
that  result  from  it  are  so  strange,  that  without  see- 
ing it  in  operation  with  one*s  own  eyes,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  any  idea  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  people  of 
all  kinds  are  to  be  found  there  together  :  generals, 
counter] umpers,  tradesmen^^  officials,  men  of  the 
highest  and  of  the  lowest  rank,  financiers,  noble  or 
self-made,  women  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
well-known  actresses.  So  long  as  all  this  mixed 
society  is  well  dressed  and  can  pay  its  way 
the  company  asks  nothing  more.  It  shuts  its  eyes 
to  the  anomaly  and  accepts  it,  nor  has  any  one 
yet  sought  to  ridicule  such  an  anousing  means  of 
general  intercourse. 

Who  would  believe  that  in  this  country  still 
bound  by  the  despotism  of  aristocratic  prejudice,  such 
things  can  be  ?  Were  it  proposed  to  set  up  a 
similar  institution .  in  France,  people  would  be  ter- 
rified at  the  very  idea. 

It  was  to  one    of  these  assemblies,   then,   that 
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Fritschen,    after  continual  failure  at  the   Michael 
Theatre,  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  Nosimoff. 

He  was  right  ;  but  it  was  chance  that  turned 
cicerone  to  direct  him  aright.  Fritschen  went  from 
the  Nobles'  Assembly  to  the  Artists'  Club,  from 
the  Artists'  Club  to  the  English  Club,  and  from 
the  English  Club  to  the  Merchants*  Club. 

Still,  on  the  very  evening  that  he  went  there,  he 
nearly  managed  to  miss  Nosimoff.  As  he  stepped 
under  the  lofty  verandah,  he  threw  his  fur  cloak  to 
the  servant,  then  ascending  the  brilliantly  lighted 
staircase,  ornamented  with  rare  plants  arranged  on 
either  hand,  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  cast  a  searching  glance  to  the  right 
and  left.  A  barrel  organ,  of  magnificent  height  and 
execution,  was  playing  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  in 
which  an  immense  table  was  placed  lengthwise, 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  silver  plate  warmers. 

Disappointed  at  his  ill  luck,  Fritschen  sat 
down:  he  was  listening  to  one  of  the  sickly  airs 
from  the  Traviata,  for  neither  Russian  nor  Ger- 
man can  do  without  music  at  his  dinner ;  he  had 
resolved  to  dine  at  a  separate  table,  and  ruminate 
his  thoughts,  when  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
joy :  he  had  just  caught  sight  of  the  Prince.  The 
Prince,  just  as  he  was,  lay  fast  asleep  in  a  big 
velvet  armchair :  the  organ  and  its  frightful  music, 
the  glare  of  the  light,  the  heat,  the  hum  of  con- 
versation, fatigue,  and  an  unsatisfactory  day  spent 
possibly  in  trying  to  raise  money,  had  worn  him 
out. 
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Pritschen  came  quietly  up  to  the  Prince  and  laid 
a  finger  on  his  shoulder. 

NosimoiF  placidly  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Why !  it's  you,"  he  said  :  "  I  was  expecting  you 
^no,  rather,  was  tiying  to  find  you." 

"Really?"  said  Pritschen,  who  felt  flattered. 
"  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  ? " 

"  No,  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  get 
some  news  from  you  of  the  Countess." 

**  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  Pritschen,  in  utter  aston- 
ishment. "  I  was  led  to  seek  you  by  the  same 
motive,  and  a  lucky  accident." 

"Well,  well,  let  us  dine  and  talk  at  the  same 
time." 

So,  without  further  ceremony,  they  took  their 
seats  at  the  table,  where  everyone  sat  just  in  what- 
ever place  he  chose. 

The  dinner  was  splendidly  and  elegantly  served 
by  silent  and  attentive  Tartars. 

The  two  rivals  did  justice  to  the  club  cooking, 
and  slowly  drank  their  bottle  of  sherry;  for  in 
Russia,  Spanish  wine  is  taken  at  dinner.  At  des- 
sert, Pritschen,  in  his  enthusiasm  at  his  guest's 
ease  and  a£fability,  ordered  an  excellent  brand  of 
champagne,  and  the  good  humour  that  ensued 
made  them  more  and  more  communicative. 

When  they  had  got  to  the  cigars  they  were  friends. 

Bach  however,  kept  his  most  private  thoughts 
unspoken,  the  thought  that  was  burning  on  the 
lips  of  both  of  them :  they  had  not  said  a  word 
about  the  Countess. 
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It  was  not  till  'the  card  tables  were  being  pre- 
pared, and  Fritschen  saw  that  NosimoiF  was  going 
to  escape  him,  that  he  said  point  blank, 

"  Well,  since  we  are  rivals  in  love,  suppose  we 
speak  about  the  object  of  our  passion." 

"Very  well,"  eaid  Nosimoff;  "but  wait  till  after 
the  cards." 

"  But  when  will  that  be  ?"  said  Fritschen,  turning 
pale ;  "  I  never  play  cards,  and  very  likely  you  will 
not  have  finished  till  midnight." 

"  That  is  likely  enough ;  for  the  matter  of  that. 
I  am  only  just  about  beginning  at  midnight,  for  I 
take  a  long  time  to  get  my  hand  in." 

"  Listen,"  said  Fritschen,  slightly  softened  by  the 
champagne  mounting  to  his  head.  "  I  am  going 
to  make  you  an  offer." 

"An  acceptable  one?" 

"  I  hope  so.  The  life  you  lead  makes  me  tremble- 
Such  a  gentlemanly  man  too !  Come,  let  us  take  a 
troika,  we  will  have  a  quick  drive,  and  come  to  my 
house,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable." 

"  Very  well  then,  but  you  are  making  me  lose  a 
thousand  roubles." 

"Come  along,  don't  trouble  your  head  about 
that." 

Nosimoff  put  on  his  great  military  coat, 
Fritschen  his  furs ;  the  servant  hailed  a  magni- 
ficant  troika,  and  they  went  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  country,  to  drive  a  verst  or  two  under  the  starry 
sky.    This  evening  it  was  not  snowing ;  the  night 
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was  as  clear  as  at  the  pole,  and  calm  reigned  silently 
over  the  land.  Instead  of  talking  they  fell  fast 
asleep. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  they  were  awakened  by  a 
sudden  jerk.  They  found  themselves  in  the  Grand 
Morskaia,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  Fritschcn  lived:  the  coachman  had  followed 
the  banker's  instructions  to  the  letter. 

They  shook  off  their  torpor,  and  alighted  in  some 
confusion.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  refreshed, 
warmed,  and  still  more  talkative  than  they  had 
been  at  the  club,  they  at  last  began  to  speak  about 
the  Countess. 

"  I  give  up  my  chances  at  6cart6  to  you,"  said 
Nosimoff.  He  meant,  of  course,  any  chance  that 
he  might  have  of  Stasia's  hand. 

"  I  would  accept  them  willingly — but  I  told  you 
before,  I  never  play." 
"  Still  my  chance  has  a  value." 
"I  don't  deny  it." 

"  You  are  as  hard  as  an  Arab,  my  dear  Fritschen. 
You  don't  love  the  Countess  any  more  than  I  do 
this  chair.  What  a  frigid  lover  !  To  hesitate 
at  such  a  trifling  sum ! " 

**  What  sum  ?  We  have  mentioned  nothing  of 
the  kind,  to  my  knowledge." 

"You  are  playing  at  stratagems,  my  friend.  I 
know  you  already  as  well  as  if  I  had  made  you 
myself.  You  want  to  beat  me  down,  but  I  will 
never  yield.  I  firmly  believe  that  I  shall  marry 
the  Countess.     I   am    sure  of  it.     I   have   special 
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means  to  gain  my  end,  secrets  which  I  may  not 
divulge.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  sell  you  all  this 
tor  a  lump  sum,  and  you  won't  accept  it  ?  You 
are  not  more  in  love    .    ..." 

"Come,  come!  and  this  sum  is?    .    .     ." 

"  No,"  said  Nosimoflf.  "  I  am  not  a  mercenary 
man ;  all  my  life  has  proved  that.  I  only  ask  you 
for  one  thing — with  all  courtesy  and  good  will — 
your  friendship." 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  you  shall  have  it,"  said 
Fritschen. 

But  suddenly  reflecting  that  NosimofiPs  friend- 
ship might  prove  an  expensive  honour,  more  even 
than  a  round  sum  down,  he  added :  "  My  friend- 
ship by  itself  would  be  but  little.  How  else  can 
I  oblige  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  look  here,  don't  let  us  play  at 
cross  purposes:  put  your  name  to  a  few  bills 
whose  circulation  is  somewhat  difficult." 

"Willingly." 

Nosimoff  thereupon  took  out  his  pocket  book  and 
spread  some  drafts  upon  the  table ;  the  account 
was  considerable.  Six  thousand  roubles !  But  Frit- 
schen could  not  draw  back.    He  signed. 

"It  is  agreed  that  if  these  drafts  should  come 
back  to  you  at  any  time  you  will  let  me  know  at 
once." 

"  Oh !"  said  Fritschen,  "  don't  let  us  talk  of  that. 
Let  us  rather  talk  of  your  chances.  They  are  mine 
now." 

"Yes,  and    I   don't    mind  telling  you,  I    don't 
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think  they  are  very  great."  Fritschen  laughed ;  but 
he  had  got  rid  of  a  rival,  he  was  delighted.  He 
saw  himself  alone  at  the  Countess'  Palace,  for,  since- 
his  last  visit  he  was  dreadfully  afraid  of  the  Prince, 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  for  ever  at  his  heels. 
Now  that  he  was  rid  of  this  care  he  seemed  to 
breathe  mofe  freely. 

Settling  back  into  his  easy  chair  he  gazed  at  the 
ceiling  and  his  face  assumed  an  ecstatic  expression. 
He  saw  himself  alighting  proudly  from  his  sledge 
at  Stasia's  doorstep.  Slowly  and  with  dignity  he 
ascended  the  grand  staircase.  This  time  he  had 
not  to  wait.  He  was  received  by  the  little  Coun- 
tess in  deep  mourning.  How  charming  and  noble 
she  appeared  in  her  sombre  garb !  He  kissed  her 
hand  with  adoration ;  he  began  to  talk ;  his  words 
came  with  wonderful  facility.  The  Countess  was 
at  first  astonished,  then  smiling  and  at  length  pen- 
sive. At  last,  after  an  eloquent  silence  he  with- 
drew. What  a  farewell !  What  expression  in  his 
glance  as  he  bade  the  little  Countess  "  Au  revoir !" 

Fritschen  had  reached  this  point  in  his  dream 
when  he  opened  his  eyes.  Nosimoff  was  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  fast  asleep. 

He  was  asleep,  yes,  and  snoring  too :  a  sonorous 
snore  filled  the  room  with  each  alternation  of  his 
breathing. 

"  He  sleeps,"  said  Fritschen.  "  I  shall  never 
have  the  heart  to  awaken  him.  Anyhow,  I  am  in 
better  preservation  than  this  brutal  soldier,  this 
brainless    Russian,    this   good   churchman,   devoid 
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alike  of  feeling,  ideas,  honour,  morality,  and 
money.     .     .    Stasia  and  I  will  be  happy  together." 

And  casting  a  look  of  pity  on  the  sleeper,  he 
opened  a  door,  reached  his  room,  and  went  to  bed, 
after  surveying  himself  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a 
big  pier  glass. 

Soon  the  Banker  and  the  Prince  snored  together, 
answering  one  another  through  the  half  open  door. 
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Vladimir  was  right  when  he  said  to  Sergius,  "  I 
rely  on  Pavlovna."  That  was  exactly  what  the 
governess  meant  him  to  do.  For  no  earthly 
consideration  would  she  have  consented  to  let  the 
student  imagine  himself  authorized  to  take  upon  his 
own  lesponBibility  the  realization  of  her  daring  plan. 
She  had  thought  of  everything,  however.  She  knew, 
none  better,  that  Vladimir  must  make  a  dazzling 
impression.  The  most  sensible  women  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  the  exterior  of  a  handsome 
young  man.  Was  not  Favlovna  one  who  claimed 
to  be  exempt  from  all  the  feeling  of  her  sex,  attrac- 
ted, and  powerfully  too,  by  Vladimir's  external  quali- 
ties ?  For  a  diamond  to  look  well  it  must  be  set  in 
gold,  and  Pavlovna  knew  it.  When  she  paid  her 
visit  to  the  Countess  she  had  a  double,  nay  a  triple 
object  in  view  :  firstly,  to  be  quite  certain  that  Stasia 
inclined  towards  new  doctrines ;  secondly,  to  turn  the 
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Countess's  thoughts  to  amusements  and  prepare  the 
way  for  Vladimir  ;  thirdly,  to  obtain  a  loan.  This 
last  object  was  the  most  useful  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  easy  to  realize  of  the  three ;  so  she 
held  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  But  on  the  very 
day  of  her  drive  with  the  Countess  on  hearing  of 
Nosimoft's  and  Fritschen's  visit  she  changed  her 
attack.  Her  sharp  instinct  had  seen  at  once 
that  these  men  had  visited  the  Countess  from 
motives  of  interest;  she  gave  herself  no  further 
uneasiness  about  the  matter;  for  she  knew  Stasia 
too  well  to  fancy  she  would  ever  bestow  a  thought 
on  either  of  them.  She  struck  Nosimoflf  out  of 
her  calculations  at  once  as  a  poor  devil  of  a  noble, 
out  of  whom  nothing  was  to  be  got.  But 
with  Fritschen  the  case  was  different.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  fancy  dwelt  complacently  on  the  banker. 
The  dull  brain  which  he  devoted  to  business  with 
so  much  success  seemed  absolutely  to  favour  her 
projects.  With  Pavlovna  to  think  was  to  act,  and 
her  thoughts  were  as  artistically  correct  and  as 
rapid  as  electricity.  This  time  her  idea  was  as 
follows :  to  go  to  Fritschen,  make  him  admit  his 
matrimonial  plans,  and  get  money  from  him.  Not 
only  was  such  a  proceeding  practicable,  it  was 
amusing  too.  Fritschen,  firmly  believing  himself 
on  the  high  road  to  Stasia's  affections,  and  emplo}ang 
his  capital  to  ensure  a  rival's  triumph !  What  could 
be  more  comic  ?  It  was  as  good  as  a  comedy  !  So 
Pavlovna  did  not  hesitate.  At  early  morning,  about 
nine  o'clock,  when  people  in  Russia  are  just  getting 
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up,  she  knocked  at  the  banker's  door,  Fritschen 
dressedy  shaved  and  tittivated,  was  already  deep  in 
his  newspaper.  He  glanced  with  the  same  look  of 
pity,  as  last  night,  upon  Nosimoflf,  who  was  still 
fast  asleep,  in  his  boots ;  nothing  had  had  power  to 
wake  him. 

"Barin,"  said  the  moujik  who  acted  as  his 
valet,  (Barin,  means  Lord.)  "  A  lady  is  enquiring 
for  you.     Shall  I  ask  her  in  ?  " 

"Is  she  young?"  said  Fritschen. 

"  I  don't  know,  barin." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"How  is  she  dressed?" 

"I  did  not  notice,  barin." 

"Ask  her  to  come  in." 

"Yes,  barin." 

Pavlovna  entered.  At  a  glance,  she  recogfnized 
Nosimoflf  stretched  on  the  sofa. 

"  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  ?"  said  Fritschen, 
with  conventional  politeness;  for  the  general 
appearance  and  ofif-hand  manners  of  the  governess 
did  not  impress  him  very  favourably. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  you  in  private,"  said 
Pavlovna,  in  good  German. 

"Very  well,  let  us  go  down  to  my  office." 

They  went  down,  intending  to  leave  Nosimoflf. 
But  this  time  he  was  awake,  and  shaking  himself 
with  a  slight  shudder,  like  a  big  Newfoundland  still 
numbed  with  sleep,  he  sat  up,  and  after  a  glance 
round  the  room  came  down  behind  Pavlovna  and 
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Pritschen  without  evincing  the  least  astonish- 
ment. Just  as  he  was  entering  the  bank  Pritschen 
turned  round. 

"  Well,  Prince,  have  you  slept  well  ?" 

**  Like  a  dormouse,  thanks  1     I  am  going  home.'^ 

"  Don't  forget  our  agreement." 

"  Oh !  have  no  fear." 

Pavlovna  glanced  inquiringly  at  Pritschen,  but  it 
was  needless ;  Pritschen  was  a  talker  by  nature, — 
one  of  those  men  who  tell  eveiything  without  being 
asked. 

"This  is  Prince  NosimofF,  my  most  intimate 
friend,  a  trifle  frivolous  and  careless;  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  that  is  good  and  honourable.  We  sat 
up  rather  late  at  cards  last  night,  "  he  added,  as  he 
shut  the  door. 

"  We  are  alone  now,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  To  speak  to  you  about  the  Countess  Stasia. " 

**  Impossible!" 

"Not  at  all :  that  was  my  only  reason  for  com- 
ing. " 

"Tell  me,  pray — excuse  the  question — did  the 
Countess  send  you  herself?" 

"  By  no  means.  The  Countess  does  not,  and 
probably  never  will,  know  of  my  visit. " 

"  It*  seems  strange — ^this  proceeding  of  yours.  At 
least,  tell  me  who  you  are. " 

"  I  am  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Countess  :  I  know 
that  you  love  her  ;  I  know  that  Prince  Nosimoff 
loves  her  too.  I  taught  the  Countess  German,  and 
she  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  me.     Of  all  the 
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aspirants  to  her  hand  you  seem  to  me  the  worthiest 
or  at  any  rate  the  most  sincere.  I  can  be  of  service 
to  you." 

"  I  understand,  I  understand,"  said  Fritschen,  in 
some  embarrassment.   He  was  always  embarrassed 
when   he  felt   the  approach   of  some  new  demand 
upon  his  purse. 
"I  understand." 

And  assuming  an  air  of  deep  reflection,  he  began 
really  to  think  over  the  situation.      Never  had  he 
thought  so  much  of  Stasia  as  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours.     Everything  seemed  conspiring  to  put 
him  on  the  road  towards  the  young  and  charming 
vision  of  his  dreams.     Had  not  fortune  sent  him  this 
governess  ?     And    Fritschen,   used  to   speculation, 
did  not  think  it  astonishing  that  all  these  circum- 
stances should  be  brought  about  by  some  mysterious 
fortune  that  watched  over  him. 
*'  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
"  Pavlovna. " 
"  You  are  a  nihilist  ?  " 
*'  I  do  not  understand  you.  " 
"  The  fact  is,"  said  Fritschen  in  confusion, "  your 
appearance,  your  manner    .     .  " 

**  Don't  entangle  yourself  any  further.  I  can  be 
of  service  to  you,  and  have  come  to  ask  you  if 
you  want  my  services :  should  you  accept  we  must 
^ttle  the  price,  I  am  poor,  and  alone  in  the  world. 
I  should  tell  you  that  I  am  a  woman  of  plain 
^ords.  So  speak  frankly;  for  if  you  know  me 
now,  I  have  known  you  for  a  long  time." 
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"Very  well.  Leave  me  your  address,  and  when 
I  have  thought  over  the  matter    .     .     . " 

"  Certainly  not :  you  must  make  up  your  mind. 
But  listen  to  what  I  propose :  you  must  open  an 
account  with  me :  if  I  draw  too  largely  there  will 
always  be  time  enough  to  stop  it.  I  go  to  see  the 
Countess  every  day,  to-morrow  you  will  see  that 
you  were  right  to  accept  my  offer." 

Fritschen  dropped  his  lofty  air,  this  precise  and 
businesslike  way  of  dealing  astonished  him  to  the 
last  degree. 

"To  begin  with,"  said  Pavlovna,  "here  is  a 
photograph  of  the  Countess.  I  want  a  thousand 
roubles  for  it." 

"  A  thousand  roubles !  " 

"  Not  a  copeck  less.  You  are  in  love  or  you  arc 
not." 

"  I  am  certainly  fated  to  meet  with  strange  ad- 
ventures," said  Fritschen  to  himself. 

And  as  his  heart  had  neyer  beat  so  quickly 
before,  as  the  new  world  on  which  he  was  vaguely 
entering  spread  in  unknown  expanse  before  his 
eyes,  he  opened  his  pocket  book,  handed  a  cheque 
to  Pavlovna  and  heaved  a  sigh.  "  Have  you  con- 
sidered," said  Pavlovna,  "that  when  you  are 
married  to  the  Countess  and  she  learns  what 
you  paid  for  her  photograph,  she  will  love  you 
madly  ?" 

Fritschen  blushed  like  a  child,  Kke  a  school 
boy. 

"Oh,  love,"  added  Pavlovna,  "love  is  a  mighty 
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master,  the  mightiest  of  all !  Here  have  I  been  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  you  believe  everything  I 
tell  you;  you  give  me  a  thousand  roubles  for  a 
picture.  If  I  followed  you  well  up,  what  a  heap  of 
foolish  actions  I  might  make  you  commit !" 

Fritschen  was  growing  alarmed.  The  governess 
added  : 

"  But  fear  nothing.  We  are  friends  for  life  or 
death.  In  a  short  time,  I  will  give  you  a  signal, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  whether  I  have  worked  well 
or  no. " 

And  Pavlovna,  delighted  with  her  good  luck,  proud, 
in  spite  of  herself,  of  the  success  of  her  plan,  left  the 
house  with  this  farewell.  Fritschen,  left  to  himself, 
fell  into  a  reverie,  and  a  very  late  visitor  might  have 
surprised  him  kissing  Stasia's  portrait  with  trans- 
ports of  affection,  as  if  she  had  given  it  to  him  her- 
self. 

Meanwhile  the  governess  hastened  to  find  the 
nihilists.  Once  started,  she  went  like  the  wind. 
When  shtf  reached  the  comer  of  the  Tsarevitch's 
Palace,  she  knocked  up  against  Riboffski. 

"  Excuse  my  awkwardness, "  said  he.  "You  run 
ten  knots  an  hour.  Where  are  you  going  at  that 
rate  ?  " 

'*  To  the  Vassili-Ostrofif. " 

**  To  breakfast  with  our  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes. " 

"  I  will  come  with  you, "  said  Riboffski.  "  Let 
u  s  take  the  omnibus. " 

At  that  very  moment  an  enormous  vehicle  was 
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passing  by,  capable  of  easily  containing  a  hundred 
passengers.  They  were  seated  in  the  American 
fashion ;  there  were  some  everywhere ;  they  hung 
in  clusters  on  the  steps  that  led  to  the  knife- 
board;  the  foot  rests,  the  front,  the  behind — all 
was  crammed.  The  heavy  machine,  grimacing 
through  its  paint,  went  creaking  along  on  rails. 
Oddly  enough,  on  the  inner  walls  the  words 
Charing  Cross  were  still  legible.  The  London 
omnibuses,  when  they  are  past  service,  enter  it 
again  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Riboffski,  once  inside  the  vehicle,  assumed  an 
attitude  of  extreme  respectability :  he  crossed  his 
hands  over  his  stomach  and  shut  his  eyes.  This 
was  his  protest  against  the  middle  class  society, 
whose  frightful  contact  he  was  forced  to  undergo. 

The  journey  was  long :  the  omnibus  stopped  in 
Admiralty  Square.  There  was  still  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  more  riding  to  do ;  Riboffski  and 
Pavlovna  finished  their  journey  on  foot. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Vladimir?"  enquired 
Pavlovna  ? 

"  No  good." 

"  Why  ?" 

"I  think  he  is  sly,  ambitious,  good-for-nothing, 
intriguing ;  in  all  other  respects  else  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world.  But  you  are  in  love  with  him,  they 
tell  me  ?" 

•*  Yes,  I  am,  and  I  don't  attempt  to  deceive  myself. 
Our  principle  is  to  give  way  to  nature;  but  when 
I  yield  to  an  inclination,  I  consider.    And  that  is 
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why  I  have  given  him  the  role  you  know  of.  I 
think  he  will  fill  it  well." 

"So  far  as  externals  go,  yes;  but  otherwise, 
morally,  no." 

"  We  shall  be  there  to  watch  him." 

''  He  may  reckon  upon  that,  I  have  his  account," 
said  Riboffski,  seized  by  his  mania. 

"  Exactly,  I  am  going  to-day  to  draw  up  for  him 
the  course  he  is  to  follow;  I  have  found  some 
money." 

"  He  will  prove  ungrateful  to  you,  never  fear." 

"  No,"  said  Pavlovna,  "  he  won't  be  able.  I  warned 
him  that  before  he  married  Stasia  and  her  fortune,  I 
have  a  demand  to  make  of  him,  to  which  I  shall 
suffer  no  denial." 


XIII. 

THE  THIRD   SECTION. 

Meanwhile  great  was  the  excitement  in  the  nihilist 
camp.  By  degrees,  day  by  day,  Pavlovna's  intrigues 
became  no  secret  to  the  sect.  .  The  different  mem- 
bers who  composed  it,  in  spite  of  their  living  in  iso- 
lation and  agreeing  only  on  one  point,  the  necessity 
of  revolution,  could  not  prevent  the  influence  of  a 
sort  of  contagious  freemasonry  by  means  of  which 
everything  that  affected  the  interests  of  nihilism, 
however  remotely,  became  quickly  known  and  talked 
about.  This  time  the  plan  seemed  a  bold  one,  and 
was  for  that  very  reason  generally  approved.  Vladimir 
himself  was  suspected ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  brag- 
gart, vain,  and  of  sufficiently  soft  character ;  people 
wondered  at  the  choice  his  friends  had  made.  And 
they  had  reason  to  wonder ;  who  would  have  sus- 
pected Pavlovna  of  being  in  love  ?  Yet  they  were 
resigned  to  wait ;  it  was  a  wager,  an  even  one ;  the 
stake  was  large ;  it  stirred  up  silent  covetousness, 
dull  jealousies.  But  the  revolution  was  the  prize,  so 
they  said    nothing.    The   "Beginning,"  a  nihilist 
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inspired  journal,  appearing  at  St.  Petersburg  no  one 
could  tell  how,  at  uncertain  intervals  and  from  an 
unknown  press,  never  failed  to  publish  at  the  head 
of  its  first  column  an  address  to  Vladimir,  formulated 
in  the  usual  forms  of  exhortation  and  closely 
resembling  a  threat.  He  was  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  the  article,  but  .it  was  almost  as  good ;  no 
one  could  fail  to  know  who  was  meant,  and  least  of 
all  Vladimir  himself.  All  this  noise  annoyed  and 
irritated  him.  He  experienced  the  sort  of  vague 
sensation  that  a  man  feels  who  is  out  of  his  element, 
much  as  if  he  had  fallen  into  a  wasp's  nest.  He 
communicated  his  forebodings  to  Sergius,  who 
received  bis  confidence  coldly  enough. 

"  If  you  are  unequal  to  such  a  lofty  part,"  he  told 
him  frankly,  "  you  have  still  time  ;  renounce  it,  and 
tell  Pavlovna." 

Indeed,  Vladimir  began  to  hesitate.  He  did  not 
find  himself  on  the  bed  of  roses  he  had  expected ;  the 
difficulties  bothered  him,  the  dangers  caused  him  a 
sort  of  vague  fear.  Sergius'  advice  only  served  to 
redouble  his  uncertainty  and  dread,  though  he  put 
a  good  face  on  the  matter  before  his  friend.  He 
resolved  to  see  Pavlovna  and  speak  to  her. 

But  she,  as  soon  as  he  broached  the  subject, 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  burst  into  terrible  imprecations. 

Vladimir  was  a  coward  or  a  madman!  .  .  . 
A  coward  ?  Well,  so  much  the  worse,  he  would 
learn  to  take  heart.  Mad !  That  was  impossible. 
He  was  too  cool  and  calculating.  For  her  part  she 
refused  to  listen  to  a  word  on  the  subject.     She 
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had  taken  trouble  enough ;  and  was  he  now,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  had  reached  the  goal,  to 
come  and  upset  all  her  combinations  ? 

Before  the  flood  of  Pavlovna's  bitter  words,  Vladi- 
mir could  only  bow  his  head  and  obey:  that  is 
exactly  what  he  did.  He  resigned  himself  to  await 
his  fate ;  but  his  careless  manner  left  him.  He 
became  melancholy,  even  morose ;  hitherto  he  had 
possessed  a  sort  of  impetuous  gaiety  which  was 
not  without  a  certain  charm  of  its  own,  and  had  won 
him  many  a  success  with  women.  This  gaiety 
deserted  him.  In  spite  of  himself,  by  the  latent 
action  of  his  conscience,  his  face  wore  the  mark  of 
ambition,  and  on  his  brow  the  lines  of  the  plotter 
were  clearly  traced.  Indeed,  he  was  not  so  far  wrong 
in  feeling  uneasy  at  the  stir  his  name  was  now 
making.  He  bethought  him  that  rumour  might 
carry  Pavlovna's  projects  as  far  as  the  Third  Section; 
and  the  secret  police,  especially  in  Russia,  are  not  to 
be  joked  with.  When  he  had  confided  his  fears  to 
Riboffski,  pretending  to  make  light  of  them,  the 
latter,  leaping  on  to  his  favourite  hobby,  had  taken 
the  matter  much  to  heart. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said  to  Vladimir.  "  I  don't 
know  where  those  creatures  get  their  eyes  and  ears, 
but  they  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them.  Why, 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  Third  Section, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not.  Yes,  even  I 
often  examine  myself  and  enquire  whether  I  am  not 
somehow  or  other  a  member  of  it — ^an  unconscious 
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one,  you  understand, — a  spy  without  knowing  it," 
said  Riboffski,  ''  what  a  position !  It  would  be  the 
only  one  I  have  ever  held."  All  this  did  not  reassure 
Vladimir. 

Riboffski  had  added  when  he  left  him.  ''  What 
are  you  uneasy  about,  old  man  ?  If  you  are  suspected 
of  nihilism  you  will  be  summoned,  and  will  have 
to  defend  yourself.  How  ?  I  can't  say.  Will  they 
acquit  you  ?  Will  they  shut  you  up  in  a  fortress  ? 
Will  they  send  you  to  Siberia  ?  All  these  hypo- 
theses are  equally  probable.  But  I  ask  you  again, 
why  are  you  uneasy  ?  Our  regards,  our  good  wishes, 
and  our  tears  will  follow  you.    Good-bye,  old  fellow !" 

And,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand  he  said  in  a 
hollow  voice,  "I  am  going  to  finish  Nicholas's 
account.  I  have  discovered  an  admirable  little  book 
which  enumerates  all  the  atrocities  of  his  reign." 
Though  he  spoke  in  jest,  Riboffski  was  right.  Not 
a  month  had  passed  before  Vladimir  found  himself 
awakened  one  morning  ,by  a  gendarme  and  escorted 
in  a  sledge,  quite  simply  and  without  the  slightest 
fuss,  to  the  Third  Section.  At  this  period  Count 
Schouvaloff  was  at  its  head.  Russians  of  every  rank 
agree  that  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  institution  was 
never  handled  with  more  gentle  and  paternal  tact. 
And  yet  a  long  series  of  forfeitures  and  private  exe- 
cutions had  made  this  institution  so  famous — so 
famous  and  at  the  same  time  so  terrible.  But  even 
at  the  present  day  no  Russian  can  pronounce  its 
name  without  a  secret  fear.  Only  the  Venetian 
Council  of  Ten  can   furnish  a  notion  of  the  fears 
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which  the  Third  Section  excites,  of  its  summary  pro- 
cedure, of  its  means  of  action  ;  it  is  the  most  potent 
instrument  of  governing  ever  invented.  The  silence, 
shadow,  and  mystery  that  surround  it  serve  to  render 
it  more  hateful,  and  to  spread  the  instinctive  horror 
felt  by  the  people  for  all  that  is,  no  matter  how 
remotely,  connected  with  it.  All  classes  of  society, 
involved  in  a  servile  and  degrading  equality,  are 
alike  in  dread  of  the  Third  Section.  Incredible 
stories  are  told  of  the  caprices,  the  freaks^  the 
injustice,  the  punishments  of  the  secret  police. 
Notably  to  prove  that  no  regard  is  paid  to  persons, 
caste  or  sex,  it  is  said  that  ladies  who  have  been 
convicted  or  even  suspected  of  speaking  too  freely 
about  the  Emperor  have  been  arrested  at  their  own 
houses,  or  as  they  were  leaving  a  ball.  Put  in  a 
sledge  and  gagged,  they  have  been  taken  before  the 
chief  of  the  secret  police,  who  has  established  their 
identity.  A  writer  has  read  them  the  terms  of  their 
accusation.  Then  they  have  been  pushed  into  a 
neighbouring  apartment;  gendarmes  have  violently 
removed  their  dress,  and  a  servant,  an  executioner, 
has  beaten  them  with  rods — giving  them  a  certain 
number  of  blows.  After  this  degrading  punishment, 
more  dead  than  alive,  they  have  resumed  their  dress, 
and  ashamed,  humiliated,  trembling,  and, — ^greatest 
grief  of  all ! — obliged  to  keep  silence,  they  have  been 
taken  back  to  the  sledge  and  to  their  homes.  Their 
escort,  condemnation,  punishment  and  return,  all 
these  operations  lasted  only  one  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half.     Many  other  tales  are  told  about  them ;  but 
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these  latter  border  on  the  legendary,  and  serve  only 
to  show  how  far  human  folly  can  go.  For  instance, 
it  was  said  in  consequence  of  the  gendarmes  per- 
forming their  duty  too  gently,  or  because  the  strug- 
gles of  the  victims  made  their  task  less  easy,  the 
Third  Section  had  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
machine,  a  mechanism  of  automatic  rods.  It  was 
still  more  silent  and  expeditious. 

When  the  gendarme  came  to  fetch  Vladimir,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  him  a  brotherly  arm  and  support 
him  down  the  staircase,  so  unsteady  was  the  tremb- 
ling student  upon  his  legs.     Somehow  or  other  they 
got  into  the  sledge.    The  sharp  morning  air  luckily 
woke  Vladimir's  numbed  senses :  and  if  it  had   not 
he  had  indeed  shown  a  sorry  countenance.  When  he 
reached  St.  Michael  Square,  he  ascended  deliberately 
the  few  steps  that  separated  him  from  his  fate.     He 
soon  found  himself  in  a  narrow,  over-heated  room, 
containing  a  few  chairs  and  a  little  table  covered  with 
scraps  of  paper,  in  front  of  which  stood  an  official, 
still  young,  and  possessing  a  good-natured  looking 
face.     It  was  M.  Philippi,  Count  Schouvaloflfs  secre- 
tary :  he  was  considered  very  clever  in  eliciting  the 
confession  of  suspected  persons ;  he  had  a  keen  scent 
for  his   quarry,   and   always  brought   it  down.     In 
Russia,  as  in  the  East,  the  luxury  of  childish  forma-" 
lities  is    unknown.     Visitors  are  received  by  high 
officials  with  wonderful  facility.    A  man  may  awake 
in  the  morning  and  say  to  himself,  "  I  will  go  and 
see  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ;"  put  on  a  coat  and 
a  white  tie,  call  a  sledge,  and  half-an-hour  after- 
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wards  be  in  conversation  with  His  Excellency. 
Usually,  His  Excellency,  who  does  not  know  3rou, 
is  extremely  affable,  and  extends  politeness  and  hos- 
pitality to  the  point  of  offering  you  a  "  papiross,"  or 
cigarette. 

This  is  what  goes  on  under  an  absolute  Govern- 
ment ;  in  France,  in  a  complete  democracy,  things 
are  somewhat  different. 

Vladimir  sat  down. 

He  was  asked,  in  the  usual  way,  his  name,  sur- 
name, profession  and  address.  Then  M.  Philippi, 
glancing  keenly  with  his  bright  blue  eyes  at  the 
student,  who  was  by  this  time  somewhat  reassured, 
said,  "  I  have  something  to  show  you." 

Then  quickly  drawing  a  newspaper  from  his  blot- 
ting book  he  put  it  before  the  eyes  of  Vladimir ;  it 
was  "  The  Beginning." 

"  Do  you  know  this  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Vladimir ;  "  I  don't  know  this  paper." 

"You  are  at  liberty  to  recognize  it  or  not;  it 
concerns  you.  I  am  told  you  belong  to  the  party  who 
wish  to  upset  the  existing  order  of  things — ^is  it 
possible  ?  " 

"  I  belong  to  no  party." 

"  You  make  a  mistake :  you  are  an  Old  or  a  New 
Russian." 

"  I  am  neither  ;  I  am  Russian." 

"  You  know  the  Countess  Stasia  ?" 

"Only  by  name." 

"  Strange  rumours  are  going  about.  You  are  said 
to  be  about  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage." 
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"  Have  I  a  right  to  do  so,  if  fortune  favours  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  But  the  Government  ought  to 
know  everything.  The  Countess  is  so  rich.  She 
has  so  much  infiuence  at  her  disposal.  It  is  right 
that  the  Government  should  know  what  may  become 
of  it  all,  what  is  to  beqome  of  it." 

And  as  Vladimir  remained  silent, 

"You  see,  my  friend,"  said  M.  Philippi,  "the 
Count  (Count  SchouvalofiF  was  meant)  takes  an 
interest  in  you.  He  has  requested  me  to  ask  you 
certain  questions,  and  he  hoped  that  you  would 
answer  them  for  his  sake.  He  will  be  much  annoyed 
at  your  obstinacy.  You  ought  to  make  me  a  general 
confession." 

But  Vladimir  still  said  nothing. 
Dear    me,"    said    M.    Philippi    at   this    point. 

I  understand  your  dilemma.  You  are  not  pre- 
pared. It  is  quite  excusable  on  your  part.  But 
don't  leave  me  after  all  without  charging  me  with 
some  message  to  the  Count." 

"  The  Count  then  really  occupies  himself  with  my 
affairs  ?  "  said  Vladimir,  feeling  flattered  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"  Yes,  and  if  he  deemed  you  worthy,  he  would 
assist  your  success." 

"  Worthy !  and  how  ?  " 

"  By  your  character,  your  capacity,  your  intelli- 
gence, your  knowledge  of  life." 

"  Tell  the  Count  that  I  know  not  how  to  express 
^y  gratitude,  and  let     .     .     .  " 
"Oh,  you  will  see  him  another  time.    You  may 
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MHthdraw.  Good  luck  to  your  plans.  Come,  come, 
my  dear  friend,  if  you  have  any  revolutionary  ideas 
we  are  not  afraid  of  them,  you  will  change.  Why 
are  you  not  rather  our  friend?  I  must  ask  Miss 
Pavlovna  to  come  with  you  one  of  these  days/' 

Vladimir  betrayed  his  secret  terror  by  a  movement. 
But  a  prey  to  a  thousand  different  troubling  thoughts 
he  hastened  to  bow  his  farewell,  and  fled  rather 
than  left  the  room.  M.  Philippi  was  smiling  with 
the  air  of  a  sage,  of  a  philosopher  for  whom  there 
are  no  secrets  in  anything. 


XIV. 

MELANCHOLY  AND  REPBNTANCB. 

Three  months  have  passed. 

Events  have  not  passed  quickly ;  they  have  gone 
on  in  their  usual  way.  In  this  world  the  realization 
of  the  most  simple  plan  is  subject  to  a  thousand 
different  contingencies ;  the  merest  trifle  is  enough 
to  modify  it  and  change  its  course ;  a  single  grain  of 
sand  where  we  least  expected  it  is  enough  to  bring 
the  most  splendid  building  to  the  ground.  What 
had  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  Pavlovna's  plans 
was  the  Countess's  mourning.  So  long  as  she  wore 
the  trappings  of  her  sorrow,  it  had  been  impossible 
to  obtain  from  her  any  concession.  Pavlovna  had 
been  able  to  do  no  more  than  confirm  the  nihilists 
in  the  project  she  had  conceived,  and  which  she 
wished  with  their  consent  to  carry  out. 

As  for  Stasia,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  great  heart 
her  thoughts  were  miles  away  from  the  web  that 
was  weaving  round  her.  Had  they  been  disclosed 
before  her  eyes  she  would  have  refused  to  believe  in 
them.    She  knew  nothing   of  the  world,  at  least 
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nothing  of  its  trickery,  its  fierce  ambitions,  its  un- 
bridled schemes.  Of  course  she  well  knew  that 
most  human  actions  have  self-love  and  interest  for 
their  motive,  but  she  preferred  to  direct  her  soul  and 
mind  towards  a  higher  ideal.  So  far,  then,  from 
suspecting  the  designs  of  Pavlovna,  she  had  at 
length  lost  the  antipathy  with  which  the  governess 
formerly  inspired  her.  Reflecting  on  her  behavi- 
our, she  could  discover  in  it  nothing  but  disin- 
terested and  honourable  motives ;  she  found  nothing 
but  proofs  of  devoted  affection.  Indeed,  while  Count 
Rostoff  was  alive,  Pavlovna  used  seldom  to  come  to 
the  house ;  now  that  he  was  dead,  she  spared  no 
pains  to  come ;  she  had  to  some  extent  alleviated 
the  heavy  solitude  of  those  days  that  follow  a  be- 
reavement; she  had  been  all  and  everywhere,  and 
that  without  making  a  fuss  but  modestly,  without  in 
anyway  putting  herself  forward.  Stasia  could  never 
have  believed  that  Pavlovna  acted  thus  from  interest. 
The  schoolmistress,  on  principle  and  from  a  certain 
pride  of  her  own,  never  asked  for  anything.  And  we 
who  know  her  plans  can  only  find  fault  with  their  mis- 
taken object,  a  consideration  which  for  Pavlovna 
could  not  exist,  since  her  nihilistic  tenets  looked  on 
everything  that  aided  the  spread  of  revolution  and 
reform  as  good  and  pure.  For,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, Pavlovna  was  not  acting  on  her  own  behalf. 
She  could  reap  no  positive  advantage  from  the  posi- 
tion she  was  going  to  make  for  Vladimir.  Stasia 
during  the  long  hours  of  those  long  days  had  had 
many  thoughts,  and  among  them   one  kept  obsti- 
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nately  recurring  to  her  mind.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
natural  one,  bom  from  the  circumstances  of  her 
position. 

''I  am  alone/'  thought  Stasia;  ''and  in  spite  of 
my  great  possessions,  in  spite  of  the  rank  that  will 
be  mine  if  I  please  to  take  it,  at  the  Court,  in  spite  of 
the  high  position  that  my  fortune  gives  me,  I  am 
isolated.  There  is  really  no  one  to  love,  to  under- 
stand, or  to  protect  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  world 
and  its  festivities ;  I  do  not  enjoy  them,  I  cannot 
shine  among  them.  On  this  side  then,  without  a 
greater  effort  than  I  feel  capable  of  making,  there  is 
nothing  to  hope.  Shall  I  receive  visitors  at  home  ? 
Whom  am  I  to  receive  ?  My  friends  !  they  are  very 
unstable  and  indifferent;  possibly  good-natured,  cer- 
tamly  careless.  The  Count,  poor  fellow,  had  no 
friends  that  I  liked.  " 

From  one  thought  and  reflection  to  another  the 
countess  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  which,  though 
she  did  not  express  or  formulate  it  to  herself,  was 
none  the  less  logical — "  I  need  to  love." 

With  women  thought  .  assumes  infinite  shades : 
varying  like  the  colours  of  the  prism  it  disports 
itself  among  the  diificulties  opposed  to  it,  and  laughs 
at  them ;  it  turns  them  this  way  and  that,  glances  at 
them  with  a  careless  laughing  eye ;  it  knows  them 
by  heart ;  and  yet  if  some  ponderous  system  of  physi- 
ology should  try  to  catch  this  butterfly,  to  examine 
its  form  and  colours,  it  would  find  nothing  but  a 
little  silver  dust  upon  its  fingers:  it  would  find 
nothing  more.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  woman's  fancy. 
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even  when  its  object  is  fixed  to  hide  its  real  aim 
and  intention  from  itself. 

Stasia  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  strange  uneasiness,  a  need  for  loving;  all 
her  nights  and  days  were  full  of  this  indefinite  idea, 
but  she  could  not  have  expressed  it  in  words. 

The  time  was  propitious  for  Pavlovna's  plans; 
she  felt  this  and  took  care  that  the  opportunit}' 
should  not  escape  her*  One  day  when  Stasia,  to  all 
appearance  intent  on  her  embroidery,  but  really  fiill 
of  her  favourite  thought,  seemed  very  pensive,  Pav- 
lovna  said — 

**  My  dear,  you  do  not  confide  in  me ;  that  is 
not  right." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  said  Stasia,  surprised. 

"You  are  absent,  weary,  perhaps  ill;  something 
is  the  matter  with  you  that  I  do  not  know  of." 

"  What  nonsense  I " 

"  I  say  I  know  nothing,  but  I  know  all." 

"  And  what  do  you  know  ?" 

"  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  someone ;  you 
are  in  love." 

Stasia  on  hearing  these  words  could  not  help 
blushing ;  a  sort  of  shame,  annoyance,  anger,  indig- 
nation, too,  a  sort  of  confusion  seized  upon  her,  and 
she  could  not  refrain  from  casting  reproachful 
glances  at  the  governess. 

"No,  really,  Pavlovna,  you  are  going  too  far. 
You  speak  to  me  in  a  manner  that  is  beyond  bear- 
ing. You  hurt,  you  pain  me  very  much."  And  she 
began  to  cry,  almost  to  sob. 
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Pavlovna  could  hardly  believe  her  success  had 
been  so  great  and  so  rapid.  Overjoyed  at  it,  she 
assumed  a  humbler  tender  manner  (possibly  she  was 
really  moved),  embraced  Stasia,  and  implored  her 
pardon. 

"  Madam,  I  am  your  friend,  as  you  well  know ; 
excuse  me  for  having  assumed  the  right  to  look  into 
your  souL  I  did  not  mean  to  say  you  were  in  love 
with  any  person  in  particular.  I  wished  to  show  you 
the  state  of  your  heart.  Was  I  mistaken  ?  So 
much  the  better,  I  hope  I  was.  But  if  I  am  right  in 
whom  better  should  you  confide  than  in  me  ?"  Stasia, 
as  she  listened  to  Pavlovna,  felt  her  anger  abate ;  she 
began  to  smile. 

''  Let  us  change  the  subject,"  she  said. 

Just  at  this  point,  as  it  happened,  the  footman 
brought  the  Countess  a  card :  it  was  Baron  Frits- 
chen's.  Pavlovna  saw  the  name,  and  as  Stasia 
threw  her  an  inquiring  glance,  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders  with  a  laugh. 

"  Let  him  come  in  ;  he  will  amuse  us." 

If  the  Baron  had  heard  this  remark,  it  is  improb- 
able  that  he  would  have  entered  with  the  satisfied  air 
that  reigned  upon  his  countenance  when  the  moujik 
showed  him  in.  He  wore  the  open  look  of  happiness 
of  a  man  for  whom  fate  and  fortune  reserve  only 
their  caresses. 

His  long  whiskers,  which  were  really  admirably 
dyed,  and  his  scanty  hair  carefully  parted  down  the 
middle,  made  him  an  excellent  type  of  the  rich  hotel 
keeper.    He  had  the  manners  and  carriage  of  such  a 
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calling ;  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and  foolish  as  such 
an  attempt  always  is  he  felt  bound  to  bury  his  origin 
in  oblivion ;  he  forgot  it  too  readily  himself  for  any- 
body else  to  do  so. 

He  advanced  with  back  bent  to  express  his  devo- 
tion,  and  placed,  as  was  his  wont,  a  kiss  upon  the 
Countess's  hand. 

He  nodded  to  Pavlovna,  who,  however,  pretended 
not  to  recognize  him. 

For  the  Baron  this  situation  seemed  unique.  ''  It  is 
like  a  scene  in  a  comedy,"  bethought, ''  it  is  just  like 
a  farce."  So  from  time  to  time  during  the  conver- 
sation he  winked  in  the  most  delightful  fashion. 
This  was  meant  for  Pavlovna. 

"  Ah,  Countess,  if  you  knew  how  dull  we  are  at  St. 
Petersburg !  You  talk  about  your  solitude ;  but  what 
a  life  we  poor  men  of  the  world  have  to  lead :  besides 
attending  to  our  business,  we  have  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  to  pay  visits,  to  go  to  suppers,  to  show 
ourselves  in  public.  It  is  the  hardest  of  existences. 
I  know  it  is  the  misfortune  that  attends  on  g^reat- 
ness.  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  I  am  resolved  to 
have  done  with  all  this  folly.  I  am  only  looking 
for  a  way,  and  when  I  find  it,  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  not  be  long." 

"  Are  you  married  ?"  enquired  the  Countess  inno- 
cently. 

"  Oh,  Countess !"  said  Fritschen,  with  an  accent 
of  reproach. 

"  Indeed  !  not  married  !  and  at  your  age  too !"  con- 
tinued Stasia,  who  wanted  to  tease  the  Baron. 
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^^Alas!"  said  he,  with  an  accent  of  unfeigned 
sorrow,  **am  I,  then,  so  very  old?  Do  you  think 
me  so  very  old?  Do  you  know,  Countess,  I  am 
hardly  forty." 

''  But,  I  never  said  it  was  too  late,  far  from  it. 
Baron.     Get  married  at  once." 

**  Yes,  Baron,"  added  Pavlovna;  "you  will  make  a 
very  good  husband ;  we  must  find  you  a  wife." 

"Then,"  said  the  baron,  with  great  gallantry, 
take  care  she  resembles  your  friend  the  Countess. 

And  after  this  stale  little  compliment,  Baron  Frit- 
schen  turned  prodigiously  red,  and  breathed  as  hard 
as  if  he  had  just  got  free  from  a  heavy  burden.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  just  made  a  most  unequi- 
vocal declaration  of  love  ;  he  had  made  it  with  some 
effort  it  was  true,  but*  with  much  wit.  So  he  was 
only  a  very  little  astonished  to  see  the  Countess  first 
look  surprised,  and  then  throwing  herself  back  in  her 
chair  break  into  a  soft  pearly  laugh  as  frank  and 
natural  as  a  child's. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  the  Countess  had  en- 
joyed anything  so  much.  In  her  eyes  Fritschen  was 
one  of  those  comic  types, — those  harmless  carica- 
tures with  which  the  world  abounds,  and  of  which 
no  one  is  inclined  to  take  a  serious  view.  The  idea 
of  Fritschen's  gallantry  was  like  a  scene  in  a  panto- 
mime, and  it  amused  her  greatly. 

"  Your  compliments  seem  to  take  effect.  Baron," 
said  Pavlovna. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Baron,  feeling  encouraged.  .  • 
^*  The  Countess  need  not  laugh  so  much.  Should  Pro- 
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vidence,  with  the  help  of  my  good  star,  ever  bring  me 
in  contact  with  a  sister  of  the  Countess  who  was 
willing  to  become  Baroness,  on  my  honour,  I  lay 
'everything  before  her  feet,  my  heart,  my  name,  my 
fortune.  •  .  And  my  fortune  is  by  no  means  con- 
temptible," he  added,  with  a  laugh  that  took  away 
all  eloquence  from  his  words. 

Stasia  felt  that  the  poor  fellow  was  going  too 
far.  She  did  not  want  him  to  entangle  himself 
too  much. 

''  Baron  Fritschen,"  she  said,  **  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kind  feeling  towards  me.  I  know 
you  are  my  friend.  I  have  no  sister,  and  the  fact  is 
unfortunate  for  both  of  us.  But  will  you  take  my 
advice  ?  Look  well  about  you ;  you  will  easily  find  in 
some  drawing-room  or  other  a  rich  and  pretty  widow, 
who  will  be  charmed  to  take  you  for  her  consoler. 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  this  is  just  the  thing  to  suit 
you."  Baron  Fritschen  had  got  a  fair  and  distinct 
refusal ;  but  in  his  blindness  he  did  not  accept  it  for 
what  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  Coun- 
tess's behaviour  extremely  well  bred.  The  rest  of  the 
conversation  fell  rather  flatr  so  after  the  usual 
formalities  he  took  his  departure. 

"  What  a  silly  old  bore  1 "  said  Pavlovna. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Stasia,  "  he  makes  us  laugh." 

"  Well,  since  these  eccentric  people  amuse  you, 
why  don't  you  assemble  them  ?" 

"  What !  at  my  house  ?    Impossible !" 

**  Nothing  is  impossible  for  the  Countess  Stasia. 
You  cannot  go  on  living  as  you  are  doing  now.    St. 
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Petersburg  is  all  expectation,  people  count  upon 
your  parties.  In  your  place,  I  know  what  I  should 
do." 

'"  What  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  throw  open  the  Palace  ;  give  a  party  to 
my  acquaintance ;  see  my  friends  again ;  invite  new 
ones ;  in  short,  give  some  signs  of  life," 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Pavlovna.  I  will  think  it 
over." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  PERFORMANCE  AT  THB  MICHAEL  THEATRE. 

That  evening  the  Michael  Theatre  was  to  give 
an  extraordinary  representation ;  the  Emperor  was 
to  be  present  at  the  benefit  of  Mme.  Lagrange,  a 
Frtoch  actress  of  much  talent,  who  is  still  in  the 
enjo}anent  of  a  legitimate  reputation. 

The  Emperor  held  her  in  the  greatest  possible 
esteem,  an  honour  which  he  refused  to  many  other 
women,  for  the  French  actress  was  not  only  pretty 
and  an  excellent  artiste  ;  she  was  an  irreproachable 
mother,  and  played  all  her  parts  in  company  with 
her  husband,  that  Lagrange  who  used  to  be  so  much 
applauded  at  the  G}minase  and  of  whom  the  Michael 
Theatre  had  just  deprived  us.  He  too,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  talent  and  his  wit,  and  the  Russians 
held  him  in  no  less  estimation  than  they  did  his 
wife.  So  this  evening,  whoever  came  to  the  benefit, 
had  taken  a  sure  means  of  paying  court  to  the 
Emperor. 

At  the  stroke  of  seven  a  bright  line  of  gas  light 
spread  along  the  front  of  the  theatre ;  by  degrees  the 
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sledges  brought  the  tide  of  spectators  to  the  entrance, 
and  inside  the  theatre  the  curtain  rose  upon  the 
opening  piece. 

The  Michael  Theatre  does  not  present  an  impos- 
ing exterior ;  it  might  even  be  called  a  sufficiently 
ugly  building,  for  it  looks  like  a  barracks.  But,  like 
all  Russian  theatres,  the  Michael  Theatre  is  admir- 
ably designed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  actors 
and  their  audience. 

The  stage  is  broad  and  deep,  provided  with 
mechanism  suitable  for  producing  the  most  compli- 
cated and  varied  effects.  The  immense  majestic 
curtain  is  not  disgraced,  as  curtains  on  our  Parisian 
stage  too  often  are.  by  a  plethora  of  puffs  and  adver- 
tisements, which  imparts  an  undefinable  appearance 
of  unreality  and  effrontery  to  the  pleasure  derived 
from  the  performance. 

The  body  of  the  theatre  is  immense,  built  in  the 
shape  of  an  ellipse,  furnished  with  enormous  boxes, 
and  so  well  designed  that  there  is  not  a  corner  from 
which  the  stage  cannot  be  seen.  The  most  humble 
spectator  is  sure  of  not  being  cheated,  and  of  sharing 
equally  with  the  most  wealthy  th^  feast  offered  to 
his  eyes  ai\d  understanding. 

But  it  is  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  pit  and  orches- 
tra that  the  Russian  theatres  seem  of  such  marvel- 
lous size. 

This  plain  of  the  theatre,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is 
divided  lengthways  down  the  middle  by  vast  space,  in 
which  at  least  six  spectators  might  stand  abreast. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  leave  and 
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enter  without  disturbing  anyone^  or  causing  the 
slightest  noise  or  interruption.  In  a  word,  the  Rus- 
sian theatres  are  the  perfection  of  comfort ;  and  the 
stranger  sees  with  some  surprise  that  these  bar- 
barous children  of  yesterday  are  such  adepts  in 
civilisation. 

On  ordinary  days  the  Michael  Theatre  opens  its 
doors  to  all  kinds  of  people,  and  it  does  not  raise 
its  prices ;  but  on  gala  days,  the  case  is  altered. 
The  crowd  that  throngs  the  theatre  is  none  other 
than  society  in  person,  that  is  to  say,  those  two  or 
three  thousand  individuals  who  think  they  compose 
all  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  perhaps  do  compose  it  by 
the  assemblage  of  wealth  and  birth  and  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  offices  they  hold,  and  the  services  which 
they  have  rendered. 

So  the  theatre  raises  its  prices  to  a  degree  that 
becomes  dangerous  for  modest  incomes  ;  moreover, 
knowing  that  the  receipts  go  to  the  beneficiary  after 
the  deduction  of  expense,  the  Russians  vie  with 
one  another  either  from  gratitude  or  ostentation,  &c., 
putting  an  exaggerated  price  upon  the  seats  they 
occupy. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  stall  io 
cost  a  hundred  roubles  or  a  box  five  hundred. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  his  imperial  bounty  is  regu- 
lated by  the  favour  which  the  recipients  of  the  bene- 
fit enjoy ;  for  men  the  price  is  fixed,  for  women  there 
is  no  rule  or  limit. 

This  evening,  then,  the  theatre  was  literally 
crammed,  not  even  a  single  side  seat  was  unoccu- 
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pied.  Looking  from  the  front  row  of  the  stalls  above, 
below,  in  front,  on  either  side  it  was  an  undeniably- 
glorious  spectacle. 

The  officials,  in  light  blue  coats  with  gold  buttons, 
with  diamond  stars  on  their  left  breast,  and  gold 
commanders'  collars  upon  their  necks ;  military  men 
of  all  regiments  and  of  the  highest  rank,  in  their 
splendid  uniforms,  their  gold  lace,  their  crosses,  their 
brilliants,  their  massive  epaulettes  filled  the  boxes, 
stalls  and  galleries,  smiling  over  the  shoulders  of 
ladies  in  dresses  just  low  enough,  and  wearing  their 
rarest  jewels. 

Wc  often  boast  in  our  newspapers  of  the  beautiful 
costumes  of  our  ladies  at  the  Italian  or  the  French 
opera,  and  think  that  Paris,  the  centre  of  all  this 
splendour,  has  no  rival  in  the  world ;  this  is  a  mis- 
take. There  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  contains 
finer  jewels  or  more  beautiful  rivieres  of  diamonds 
than  St.  Petersburg,  unless  it  be  Moscow. 

The  most  tender,  bright  and  smiling  colours 
showed  in  relief  against  the  red  velvet  cushions  of  the 
theatre,  freshly  re-decorated  in  white  and  gold,  and 
always  kept  in  the  most  careful  repair. 

The  chief  piece  of  the  evening  had  just  begun  amid 
a  religious  silence ;  Dieudonn^,  whom  we  Parisians 
applaud  every  evening,  had  just  delivered  a  love 
speech  with  his  usual  fire,  when  in  a  moment  all 
heads  were  averted  from  the  stage,  and  the  specta- 
tors suddenly  rose.  The  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
Grand  Dukes  had  just  arrived.  The  Emperor  Alejcan- 
der,  clad  in  a  simple  captain's  tunic,  was  wearing 
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the  cross  of  St,  George.  The  Grand  Dukes  Sergius 
and  Paul — children  then,  now  most  promising  young 
men — were  clad  in  the  uniform  of  cadets. 

On  the  countenance  of  His  Majesty  great  fatigue 
was  legible,  a  sort  of  indefinite  gloom  and  secret 
sorrow,  the  Empress  wore  that  expression  of  kindness 
and  benevolence  which  cheers  the  hearts  of  all 
around  her.  When  the  Emperor  had  sat  down  and 
the  audience  immediately  resumed  their  places,  were 
giving  renewed  attention  to  the  stage,  a  fantastic 
personage  made  his  appearance:  though  his  dress 
was  gentlemanly  in  the  extreme,  the  man  in  question 
had  his  bushy  light  hair  excessively  frizzed,  an  inor- 
dinately long  straw-coloured  beard  and  military 
moustache  ;  his  air  was  one  of  modest  assurance,  the 
air  of  one  who  is  broken-hearted  at  making  a  noise 
in  the  world  and  exciting  so  much  attention. 

He  sat  down  at  last,  after  certainly  causing.much 
more  disturbance  than  the  imperial  party  ;  he  was  a 
well-known  character,  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
eccentrics,  the  Greek  hairdresser  Gre6f,  hairdresser 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  who  had  consented 
to  be  god-mother  to  all  his  children. 

There  is  no  applause  when  the  imperial  family 
is  present :  so  the  performance  was  received 
coldly. 

In  a  box,  with  the  curtain  drawn  to,  the  Countess 
Stasia  and  Pavlovna  might  have  been  seen :  the 
latter,  steadfast  in  her  plan,  had  persuaded  the 
young  girl  to  come  down  from  her  house  to  the 
theatre,  and  when  we  say  "  come  down  "  we  only 
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state  a  fact,  for  the  RostofF  Palace  was  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  in  which  stands  the  Michael 
Theatre. 

In  the  orchestra  stalls,  a  young  man,  really  charm- 
ing in  his  black  coat,  with  proud  face,  aristocratic 
bearing,  and  an  elegant  figure — seemed  deeply  pleased 
in  his  own  reflections. 

Between  the  acts  he  takes  an  undecided  survey  of 
the  boxes  through  his  glasses  :  it  is  Vladimir. 

Thanks  to  the  account  which  Fritschen  had  opened 
for  Pavlovna,  thanks  to  the  thousand  roubles  which 
the  banker  had  paid  for  the  photograph,  he  was 
provided  with  all  the  properties  necessary  for  his 
part;  it  was  not  only  in  his  dress  that  Pavlovna 
wished  to  see  an  alteration,  but  further  she  had  very 
logically  decided  that  he  ought  to  occupy  more 
spacious  apartments,  in  a  respectable  neighbourhood, 
with  furniture  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed. 

For  the  present,  Vladimir,  whose  passiveness  was 
something  superb,  and  who  found  this  a  very  pleasant 
way  of  advancing  the  cause,  lodged  in  a  street  of 
very  good  appearance,  called  the  Grand  Morskaia. 
There  on  the  first  floor  he  occupied  a  litte  apartment, 
modest  but  quite  comfortable  and  bearing  the  stamp 
of  fashion.  Still  in  accordance  with  Pavlovna's  plans, 
Vladimir,  from  the  moment  when  he  undertook  his 
part  and  entered  on  his  new  life,  was  to  receive  no 
more  visits  from  his  old  companions, — not  that  he 
renounced  or  was  intended  to  renounce  nihilism 
even  for  an  instant,  but  because  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  excite  the  curiosity  ol  the  neighbour- 
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hood  or  rouse  the  least  suspicion.  Indeed,  this 
last  proviso  suited  Vladimir  exactly :  his  S3rmpathy 
for  his  associates  had  always  been  limited,  and  they 
had  often  excited  his  disgust  by  the  disregard  of 
etiquette  that  misery  or  a  Bohemian  life  often  brings. 
This  evening,  then,  Vladimir  began  in  earnest  the 
assault  of  the  citadel  which  he  was  to  capture. 

He  took  care  to  direct  his  opera  glass  pretty 
constantly  towards  the  Countess,  who,  seated  be- 
hind the  curtain,  saw  everything,  but  could  not  be 
seen. 

"  Look,  Pavlovna !"  she  said.  "  There  is  a  very 
obstinate  opera  glass  in  the  stalls." 

"  That  old  general  ?"  enquired  Pavlovna. 

''No,  that  tall,  fair  man.  Ah,  he  has  left  off  at 
last,  and  sat  down." 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  Pavlovna. 

The  proceeding  was  repeated  again  and  again. 
Stasia  was  scandalized. 

**  Really,  Pavlovna,  what  an  absurd  custom  !  Can 
anything  be  ruder  than  the  conduct  of  that  young 
man  ?  He  sees  us  pull  to  the  curtain  to  avoid 
notice,  and  is  trying  with  all  his  might  to  pierce 
the  mystery.     He  is  very  bold." 

At  bottom,  Vladimir  would  have  liked  to 
catch  sight  of  the  Countess.  By  some  fatality  or 
other,  thought  he,  she  never  bent  forward  when  he 
was  watching  for  her  through  his  opera  glfeiss. 

He  waited  for  the  end  of  the  performance  with 
some  impatience.  He  thought  of  making  his  way 
quickly  to  the  exit,  where  the  carriages  stand,  wait- 
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ing  till  the  people  came  out,  and  joining  in  the 
crowd  so  as  to  brush  past  Stasia  and  obtain  a  near 
view  of  her. 

Already  the  fifth  act  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
another  word,  and  it  was  over.  Then  the  director 
Largent,  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  re- 
ceived from  the  conductor  Manjean  a  magnificent 
scroll ;  it  was  the  offering  made  by  the  subscribers 
to  Mme.  Lagrange. 

Then  only  was  heard  the  applause  that  almost 
brought  the  house  to  the  ground ;  bouquets,  presents, 
and  ¥rreaths  covered  the  stage.  The  delighted 
actress,  beaming  with  smiles,  was  curtseying  to  the 
audience,  bowing  her  head  in  a  graceful  coquettish 
way  that  served  to  redouble  the  enthusiasm. 

This  last  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  not 
the  least  interesting;  so  the  Countess  forgot  her 
reserve,  and  leaned  for  an  instant  over  the  front  of 
her  box. 

At  that  very  moment,  what  did  she  see  ?  That 
dreadful  opera  glass  fixed  upon  her.  But  she  said 
nothing :  what  would  have  been  the  good  ?  Why 
seem  to  attach  any  importance  to  this  ill-mannered 
importunity?  At  heart  she  felt  curious  and 
annoyed. 

It  was  much  worse  when,  just  as  she  was  crossing 
with  Pavlovna  the  pavement  that  separated  her  from 
the  Palace,  she  saw,  apparently  waiting  for  his  cloak, 
that  selfsame  impertinent  young  man. 

Had  she  not  been  afraid  of  seeming  to  notice  him, 
she  would  have  looked  frankly  and  attentively  at 
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him ;  she  did  not  dare  to  do  so.  She  went  home 
feeling  annoyed/  irritated  and  nervous. 

Pavlovna,  on  leaving  her,  was  beaming  with 
smiles. 

As  for  Vladimir,  he  found  the  little  Countess 
charming ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth  he  preferred  Mdlle. 
Raucourt,  the  French  actress  who  played  little  ducks 
on  the  stage,  without  prejudice,  of  course,  to  the 
right  of  reproducing  the  character  in  private. 
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So  the  ice  was  broken.  Stasia,  by  going  to  the 
Michael  Theatre,  though  her  visit  had  been  incog- 
nito, had  broken  the  habit  of  her  past  life;  she  was 
inaugurating  her  liberty,  and  in  spite  of  herself, 
found  a  charm  in  the  exercise  of  her  new  power. 

That  fair  flower,  her  heart,  as  yet  unblighted  by 
emotion,  bloomed  in  solitude  like  the  splendid  blos- 
soms of  the  desert ;  it  bloomed  for  no  one  ;  it  exhaled 
only  vague  aspirations  towards  a  dim  ideal,  which 
although  pure  there  was  undefined. 

A  breath,  a  shadow,  the  merest  nothing  might 
fertilise  this  rich  and  ready  soil. 

On  this  it  was  that  Pavlovna  had  based  her  plans. 
From  the  evening  of  the  performance  at  the  Michael 
Theatre,  she  saw,  if  she  let  things  take  their  course, 
she  would  be  too  late ;  that  she  must  weave  other 
toils,  perhaps  even  give  up  her  original  plan. 
Urged  on  as  she  was  by  fanaticism  and  her 
woman's  caprice  in  her  present  occupation  for  the 
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advancement  of  Vladimir,  she  could  not  help  some- 
times looking  into  the  depths  of  her  heart  and  hav- 
ing sad  thoughts  there:  but  her  glass,  the  tiny 
mirror  in  her  bedroom,  showed  but  too  plainly  the 
nothingness  of  her  own  aspirations  to  be  loved. 

To  gain  a  man's  love  a  woman  must  be  beautiful, 
or  at  least  have  in  her  face,  features,  carriage,  and 
general  appearance,  some  grace  and  charm :  she 
had  none. 

"Well,  well!"  she  would  think;  "it  doesn't 
matter.    I  shall  never  be  loved  ;  I  will  love." 

Then  devoting  all  her  thoughts  to  the  plans  which 
magnified  her  in  her  own  eyes — "  The  end  I  aim  at," 
she  would  say,  "  is  not  so  low ;  can  then  the  means 
that  I  employ  to  gain  it  be  so  discreditable,  so  hate- 
ful ?  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  Stasia 
is  happy — as  she  may  b^ — that  if  Vladimir  grows  a 
little  less  selfish,  no  one  concerned  in  the  matter  is 
at  all  injured." 

And  continuing  in  the  same  strain  : — "  Yes,  per- 
haps some  one  is  injured,  and  that  person  is  myself." 
Then  she  would  bid  herself  be  of  good  courage,  and 
read  over  again  those  tirades  which  had  transformed 
her  nature  and  .  perhaps  ruined  her ;  she  grew 
excited  ;  she  wished  to  see  everything  different  from 
the  realities  around  her ;  she  rejected  all  authority, 
and  every  tie,  and  thus  she  fancied  she  had  found 
the  way  to  break  down  all  prejudices,  errors  and 
superstitions.* 

The  sight  of  Pavlovna's  ungainly,  strangely 
unfeminine  exterior,  would  have    inspired    almost 
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repulsion  in  a  casual  observer ;  but  on  a  more  atten- 
tive examination  a  philosopher  would  have  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  soul  deserving  of  pity 
rather  than  blame,  an  intellect  that  was  cultivated 
though  misled. 

Remembering  the  proverb  that  one  should  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot  Pavlovna  came  on  the  morrow 
following  the  performance  to  Stasia's  house. 

"  Oh  my  sweet,"  said  she,  "  I  must  tell  you  of  a 
strange  thing  that  has  just  happened  to  me.  Just 
now  on  my  way  here  whom  do  you  think  I  met  in 
the  Grand  Morskaia  ?  That  silly  fellow  whom  we 
saw  last  night,  the  tall  young  man — who  by-the-bye 
is  very  good  looking.  He  recognized  me  and  bowed." 

"  How  did  he  come  to  recognize  you  ?  " 

"  He  saw  me  yesterday  with  you  in  the  box  evi- 
dently. The  same  instant  I  met  a  professor  whom 
I  know,  who  exclaimed,  *  So  you  know  Vladimir  ?' 
*  What  Vladimir  ?'  *  That  young  man  you  just  bowed 
to.'  '  No,  hardly  at  all,  I  stammered.'  *  He  is  a 
talented  young  man  of  much  promise,  he  is  studying 
law.  What  a  pity  he  meddles  with  politics  !  He 
has  some  money  though,  and  may  come  off  safe  after 
all  ;  unluckily,  he  has  few  relations,  hardly  a  friend 
in  the  world.  In  short,  you  know  how  such  conver- 
sations go  on.  The  professor  came  part  of  the  way 
with  me,  singing  the  praises  of  Vladimir  all  the 
time.     Isn't  it  odd  ?" 

"Where  is  the  oddness  in  that?"  asked  Stasia. 
"  I  really  don't  see." 

Pavlovna  said  nothing ;  it  was  what  she  always 
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did  when  she  thought  she  had  sown  seed  that  would 
grow.  They  din^d  together ;  Pavlovna  went  home  ; 
and  Stasia,  when  she  was  left  alone,  began  to  read. 

But  how  came  it  that  her  thoughts  would  not  dwell 
on  the  pages  of  the  book  ?  Why  did  they  wander 
in  confused  dreams?  That  is  just  what  Stasia 
could  not  understand,  and  what  indeed  she  did  not 
attempt  to  analyse. 

Her  thoughts  took  but  one  shape :  "  Oh,  why  am 
not  I  a  young  man  ?  Why  does  propriety  chain  me 
here  ?  Why  may  I  neither  see  nor  hear  ?"  Then 
in  her  dream  she  saw  herself  now  at  the  School  of 
Nobles,  now  the  child  of  the  new-born  bourgoisie 
vainly  trying  to  support  the  rights  of  the  middle 
class.  She  took  a  pleasure  in  these  childish  imagin- 
ings. This  slow  invisible  crystallization  in  her  mind 
was  not,  alas  !  created  by  herself,  but  by  the  mag- 
netism of  Pavlovna's  strong  will. 

Days  passed,  and  what  had  at  first  seemed  mon- 
strous to  Stasia  became  familiar  to  her  by  degrees. 
Her  imagination,  cleverly  directed  and  employed  by 
Pavlovna,  grew  accustomed  to  what  had  been  at  first 
repugnant  to  it,  so  much  so  that  lately  the  little 
Countess  had  brought  herself  to  say  point  blank, 
"  Well,  as  to  this  Vladimir  of  yours,  what  do  you 
make  of  him  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  or  recognized  him  again,'*  said 
Pavlovna. 

"  A  handsome  barrister,  who  is  always  walking." 

For  Vladimir  never  failed  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  Perspective,  at  the  driving  hour,  and  Stasia 
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had  had  a  very  good  view  of  him  at  the  comer  of  the 
Catherine  Canal. 

"  Really,"  she  said  one  day  to  Pavlovna,  "  I 
must  open  this  old  Palace  again.    I  am  stifled  here." 

"At  last  you  are  of  my  opinion,"  replied  Pavlovna. 

"  I  am  stifled  to  death ;  I  must  think  of  some- 
thing." 

"  A  ball." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"  True,  it  would  be  rather  gay,  a  trifle  bold." 

"  Suppose  I  gave  a  concert  and  got  Mdlle.  Nilsson 
to  sing  ?  " 

"  An  excellent  idea,  my  sweet." 

"  Good  !  But  whom  are  we  to  invite  ?  I  know 
no  one  now." 

"  Don't  say  that.  Is  there  a  soul  in  St.  Petersburg 
that  would  not  be  delighted  to  come  to  the  Rostoff 
Palace." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  But,  you  see,  Pavlovna,  I  don't  want  too  many 
people.     A  few  friends  will  be  enough." 

**  In  fact,  a  private  party." 

"Exactly." 

Then,  taking  an  ivory  pocket  book  in  her  hand, 
the  Countess,  beaming  with  pleasure  and  full  of  her 
plan,  drew  up  the  list  of  invitations. 

She  scratched  out  all  those  of  her  uncle's  friends 
who  had  left  a  bad  impression  on  her ;  then  she  sub- 
mitted the  list  to  Pavlovna. 

•*  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  she  asked. 
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Pavlovna  read  all  the  names  attentively  interlard- 
ing them  with  a  remark  here  and  there ;  then  she 
handed  the  list  coldly  back  to  Stasia. 

"  You  are  not  pleased  ?  "  enquired  the  latter. 

"  How  does  this  affect  me,  except  in  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned  in  it  ?  "  answered  Pavlovna. 

"Still  tell  me  why  you  are  hurt;  is  it  because  I 
have  forgotten  your  friends  ?  " 

"  My  friends !  Good  heavens,"  said  Pavlovna, 
"  they  are  more  often  the  guests  of  a  prison  than  of  a 
Palace." 

"  I  have  grieved  you.  Eeally,  Pavlovna,  if  you 
would  like  me  to  invite  anyone,  tell  me ;  I  will  send 
an  invitation. 

"  Very  well,  I  am  going  to  put  your  kindness  to  the 
proof.  Invite  or  have  an  invitation  sent  to  this 
Vladimir.     We  will  make  his  acquaintance." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  In  spite  of  what  people  may  say  at 
my  inviting  a  stranger,  I  will  do  so,  and  do  it  wil- 
lingly. " 

In  speaking  thus,  Stasia  did  not  say  all  she  felt. 
She  found  that  Pavlovna,  by  some  strange  coinci- 
dence, had  had  the  same  thought  as  herself,  and  she 
was  most  grateful  to  her  for  having  had  it.  From 
that  moment  a  fuller  existence  began  for  Stasia. 
She  felt  her  soul  more  animated,  and  her  heart  grow 
warm  ;  she  was  unwilling  to  investigate  more  deeply 
into  the  causes  of  these  effects.  Philosophers  are 
the  only  people  who  keep  such  an  account  of  all 
their  feelings  ;  and  she — what  was  she  but  a  woman, 
a  weak  being,  open  to  all  permissible  desires  ? 
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It  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  ensure  the  presence 
of  the  prima  donna ;  ^  but  it  happened  that  the  day 
fixed  on  by  the  Countess  was  the  very  one  that  had 
been  promised  to  Rappaport,  the  critic,  a  charming 
man,  but  cruel  and  inflexible  on  certain  points,  at 
once  the  hope  and  the  despair  of  artists.  Rappa- 
port, however,  yielded  to]the  blandishments  of  a  little 
scented  note,  daintily  worded,  and  containing,  amid  a 
host  of  pretty  entreaties,  a  personal  invitation. 
Other  artists  were  invited,  and  readily  agreed  to 
come.  The  task  of  sending  invitations  provided  the 
Countess  with  a  life  of  activity  that  was  quite  new 
to  her. 

But  when  it  came  to  preparing  the  rooms  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  occasion  she  surpassed  herself. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  throw  open  the  vast  galleries 
wherein  three  thousand  people  might  be  placed,  but 
only  to  prepare  the  three  private  reception  rooms 
terminating  in  a  little  oriental  divan,  hung  with 
Syrian  stuflfs  and  ornamented  with  tropical  plants, 
with  its  miniature  pond  and  fountain  and  the  aviary 
wherein  the  variegated  birds  were  seen  disporting^ 
The  Countess  employed  her  graceful  simple  taste  to 
the  uttermost  in  the  preparations.  It  may  be  added 
that  she  was  satisfied  with  herself,  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  When  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, she  rested  and  contemplated  herself  in  her 
handiwork ;  and  Pavlovna,  who  had  helped  her,  felt 
that  she  counted  for  one  half  in  the  coming  party, 
though  for  her  more  serious  interests  were  involved. 
Meanwhile  the  concert  that  was  to  be   given  at 
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the  Countess'  entertainment  was  the  talk  of  all  St. 
Petersburg.  Society  was  curious  and  even  anxious 
upon  the  subject.  Would  there  be  many  of  the 
elect?  Who  would  they  be?  Was  it  to  be  an  affair 
of  ceremony,  or  merely  private  ? 

The  name  of  Nilsson,  if  the  whole  truth  be  told, 
accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  the  excitement  that  had 
seized  on  Russian  society ;  the  St.  Petersburg  people, 
mad  for  music,  fanatics  for  singing,  frenzied  in  their 
admiration  of  talent,  wodld  give  anything  for  a  party 
where  a  celebrated  prima  donna  is  to  display  all  her 
resources.  We  have  with  our  own  eyes  seen  the 
students  literally  unharness  the  carriage  of  the 
Swedish  singer  and  drag  their  frightened  idol  to  her 
hotel.  We  have  seen  at  a  concert,  young  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  after  a  piece  has  been  really  admir- 
ably rendered  by  Mme.  Ade^lina  Patti,  rush  to  the 
platform  and  tear  off  strips  of  her  silk  dress  to  carry 
away  as  a  memento.  The  prima  donna  seemed 
quite  accustomed  to  these  peculiarly  Russian 
caresses,  for  she  wore  beneath  her  4i'6ss  a  most 
coquettish  costume,  whose  sudden  substitution,  unex- 
pected as  it  was  to  her  audience  was  not  perhaps 
entirely  unforeseen  by  herself.  But  to  continue. 
Consequently  all  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
social  standing  left  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain  an 
entrance  into  the  haven  of  their  dreams.  But  the 
list  was  fixed  and  closed  beyond  appeal. 

Among  the  lucky  recipients  of  invitations  was 
Prince  Nosimoff,  who  felt  sufficiently  uncomfortable 
on  the  arrival  of  his  card.     For  since  his  agreement 
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with  Fritschen  he  felt  bound  to  pay  no  further  court 
to  Stasia.  There  was  no  great  merit  in  so  doing,  but 
he  did  not  know  that,  and  it  is  always  to  a  man's 
credit,  in  love  matters,  to  keep  his  word.  As  for  the 
Baron  he  went  almost  mad  with  joy  :  he  showed  his 
invitation  to  everyone,  and  people  laughed  in  his  face 
even  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Bourse. 

In  the  exuberance  of  his  rough  occasionally  too 
expansive  nature  Fritschen  became  in  fact  ridiculous. 
But  he  had  faith.  He,  like  the  Countess,  had  lived 
alone  with  his  thoughts  !  He,  too,  had  grown  accus- 
tomed day  by  day,  to  nurse  a  single  idea. 

This  photograph  that  Pavlovna  had  sold  him  with 
so  little  delicacy,  he  kept  looking  at  it  every  hour. 
He  had  shut  it  up  in  a  precious  casket ;  he  even 
dreamt  of  having  a  medal  struck  later  on. 

Poor  fellow!  If  he  had  known  the  part  that 
Pavlovna  was  making  him  play,  he  would  have 
hanged  himself,  or  at  the  very  least  gone  into  exile. 


XVII. 

SERGIUS  THE   PROPAGANDIST. 

While  all  these  plans  were  unfolding  what  had 
become  of  Sergius  ?  It  was  only  because  he  could 
not  effectually  resist  them  that  he  had  acceded  to 
the  pla;is  of  the  nihilist  coterie,  and  his  support  had 
never  been  very  hearty.  When  he  thought  over 
them  sometimes  in  his  little  room  he  felt  no  slight 
compunction  at  Pavlovna's  schemes. 

But  Sergius  was  above  all  a  politician.  He  knew 
that  the  sentimentalism  of  the  heart  but  ill  accorded 
with  the  science  of  government.  He  forbad  himself 
anything  that  seemed  likely  to  divert  him  from  his 
aim  ;  and  as  the  thought  of  Stasia  recurred  too  often 
he  tried  to  banish  it,  and  strove  with  all  his  might  to 
drive  it  from  him. 

Sergius  was  sincere  in  everything  he  did,  in  the 
<:onduct  of  his  whole  life  Sergius  was  disinterested, 
incorruptible,  severe  to  others,  but  still  severer  to 
himself.  Sergius  was  not  the  child  of  some  dim 
Bohemian,  he  was  not  sprung  from  the  mud ;  bom 
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in  a  merchant  family  nothing  need  have  prevented 
him  from  leading  an  easy  life  of  enjoyment. 

But  born  with  the  eager  enthusiastic  soul  of  an 
apostle  he  could  not  accept  the  privileges  which  an 
accident  of  birth  had  given  him  ;  he  might,  perhaps 
have  retained  them  unconsciously ;  he  might,  perhaps* 
have  made  use  of  them,  but  the  vulgar  stratum  in 
which  his  childhood  had  been  passed  had  soon  grown 
distasteful  to  him  ;  and  thence  had  arisen  continual 
struggles  between  his  parents  and  himself,  encounters 
which  left  his  father  wounded,  but  himself  half  dead. 
His  parents  failed  to  understand  him.    They  had 
committed  the  very  common  imprudence  of  giving 
him  the  widest  and  most  liberal  education,  and  now 
they  were  terrified  to  see  its  fruits.     Thenceforward 
they  had  not  one  idea  in  common  with  their  son  ; 
their  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  but  little  ones, 
while  he  dwelt  only  in  the  sphere  of  general  truths. 
They  were  religious  and   superstitious  ;    he  was  a 
philosopher;  they  thought  only  of  making  a  good 
round  capital  and  increasing  their  income  ;  and  their 
son,  to  crown  their  sorrows,  hated  money.     By  com- 
mon consent  one  day  they  separated ;  they  had  long 
been  severed  in  their  thoughts,  the  thoughts  became 
words  ;   and  one  day  the  separation  actually  took 
place. 

To  say  that  Sergius  did  not  suffer  bitterly  would 

be  untrue ;  and  yet  from  the  day  on  which  he  left 

his  father's  roof  Sergius  felt  happy,  as  if  newly  freed 

from  a  yoke.     He  was  free  to  think. 

He  availed  himself  of  his  freedom  to  remodel  the 
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whole  course  of  his  education.  Beneath  the  super- 
structure of  formulas  he  tried  to  reach  nature ;  he 
relieved  his  brain  from  the  burdensome  inheritance 
got  from  his  masters,  and  rebuilt  his  intellectual 
fortune  on  a  firmer  basis  and  with  more  solid 
material. 

Only  what  had  happened  to  him  in  his  own  family 
happened  to  him  again  in  the  world,  Sergius  saw 
that  on  almost  every  point  he  was  out  of  harmony, 
if  not  with  European  society,  at  any  rate  with  that 
of  Russia ;  he  saw  this,  and  he  was  frightened. 
Isolation  weighed  heavy  on  his  five  and  twenty 
summers.  But  gradually  he  grew  resigned ;  he  even 
conceived  a  sort  of  pride  at  being  thus  cast  upon  the 
ocean  of  humanity  in  a  bark  that,  frail  as  it  was, 
was  yet  his  own. 

Little  by  little  his  social  and  political  dreams  took 
shape ;  he  dreamt  of  emancipation  for  his  country, 
of  freeing  the  world.  Impossibilities  attracted  him, 
and  the  more  invincible  they  appeared,  the  more 
they  tempted  his  daring,  the  pleasanter  they  seemed 
to  his  bold  heart. 

That  a  given  cause  always  produces  the  same  effect 
is  well  known.  Now,  there  were  at  St.  Petersburg 
many  young  Russians  who  thought  as  Sergius  did. 
Certainly  there  were  few  whose  moral  excellence 
could  equal  his  ;  but  there  were  many  who  were  his 
equals  in  power  of  intellect,  and  a  very  natural  im- 
pulse brought  Sergius  and  these  young  men  together. 

Instinctively  they  were  all  driven  to  the  same 
meeting  place ;  they  guessed  one  another,  so  to  say, 
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and  of  their  own  accord  rubbed  shoulders  and  knew 
each  other  by  sight,  and  formed,  without  knowing  it, 
a  ready-made  association. 

Sergius  soon  saw  that  there  was  a  quantity  of 
power  stored  amongst  them,  an  amount  of  scattered 
electricity  which  when  united  would  constitute  a 
powerful  force,  whose  influence  would  at  length 
become  irresistible.  His  very  defects  helped  him  to 
succeed  :  all  who  met  him  recognized  his  virtue,  his 
unselfishness,  his  large  sympathies,  his  ability  and 
his  firmness  :  they  felt  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
one  who  has  a  light  from  heaven ;  he  was  the  man  to 
be  made  the  leader  of  a  sect,  or,  if  need  were,  a  martyr. 

This  part  was  assigned  to  him,  and  he  accepted 
it  without  expressing  any  other  ambition. 

Sergius  was  a  man  who  might  be  hated,  but  must 
be  respected.  Pavlovna,  who  did  not  respect  much, 
was  rather  afraid  of  him.  His  manly  purity  aston- 
ished and  frightened  her  ;  but  it  attracted  her,  too, 
like  a  gulf  whose  bottom,  in  spite  of  the  clearness  of 
its  waters,  cannot  be  seen. 

When  Sergius  perceived  his  ascendancy,  he 
guessed  that  the  Revolution  would  perhaps  become 
incarnate  in  him.  But  this  Revolution  should  be 
fair  and  admirable,  noble  and  chaste,  and  the 
elements  at  his  disposal  were  too  much  alloyed. 
Often  as  he  beheld  his  puppets  around  him  he  felt 
some  compassion,  some  contempt,  some  fear.  Yet, 
he  soon  learnt  that  in  politics  as  in  the  kitchen  the 
rough  materials  never  look  very  nice.  And  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  facts  as  they  were,  taking 
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refuge  from  brutal  reality  in  the  ideal.  Nihilism  has 
its  seductive  aspects  for  a  Russian ;  Sergius  resolved 
to  banish  from  it  the  enervating  doctrines  of  German 
philosophy.  He  took  as  his  part  in  life  the  duty  of 
purifying  the  Revolution  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  nihilists  are  now  only  a  party,  to  Sergius  are 
due  the  thanks :  his  disciples,  and  they  are  many, 
limit  themselves  to  demanding  the  introductions  of 
French  ideas  and  a  constitution,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  liberty,  and  the  levelling  of  a  thousand  feudal 
distinctions. 

With  such  a  heart  as  his,  and  this  special  genius 
Sergius  was  at  once  happy  and  miserable ;  his  life 
had  an  object,  but  his  soul  was  empty;  his  love  for 
humanity  and  the  Revolution  did  not  suffice  to  fill  it. 

This  was  his  position  in  his  own  and  his  friends' 
eyes  when  Stasia's  name  was  pronounced  before 
him.  That  name  fell  on  his  heart  like  a  spark  on 
damp  powder. 

It  has  been  seen  how,  from  the  moment  when 
Vladimir  opposed  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  rival,  and 
a  fatally  preferred  one  too,  he  had  towards  his  former 
comrade  a  hostile  feeling  to  which  hitherto  he  had 
been  a  stranger,  while  Pavlovna  was  feverishly  push- 
ing her  intrigue,  and  the  events  just  related  were 
going  on,  this  hostile  feeling  had  only  become 
greater  and  more  accentuated. 

But  Sergius  was  too  noble  to  give  way  to  it ;  he 
fought  valiantly  against  a  love  which  had  no  object 
or  reason  and  no  hope ;  he  struggled  against  the 
hatred  and  contempt  with  which  Vladimir,  look  at 
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him  how  he  would,  inspired  him.  Politically,  Sergius 
considered  him,  and  rightly  too,  to  be  an  adventurer^ 
he  had  in  him  no  confidence  whatever.  But  Pav- 
lovna's  ascendant  star  had  won  the  day,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done. 

So  Sergius  had  eagerly  returned  to  his  work ;  he 
was  known  to  the  third  section  and  watched  in  con- 
sequence. But,  in  his  capacity  of  party  chief,  he 
possessed  that  gift  of  the  strong,  prudence  in  the 
superlative  degree.  No  one  could  ever  have  contrived 
to  catch  him  in  the  act  of  spreading  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  yet  his  correspondence  was  enormous; 
and  it  was  he  that  had  organized  all  the  committees 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow. 

Thenceforward  he  employed  himself  in  drawing 
still  closer  the  network  of  the  nihilist  association. 

He  wished  for  a  programme,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting one  accepted,  which  became  a  sort  of  watchword 
and  party  creed. 

He  wanted  special  rites,  and  ceremonies ;  for  know- 
ing the  nature  of  men  and  desiring  to  interest  as 
many  as  possible  in  his  cause,  he  knew  that  the  best 
way  of  bringing  ideas  home  to  their  minds  is  to 
appeal  strongly  to  their  imagination.  Lastly,  he  made 
everyone  contribute  to  the  common  fund,  and 
insisted  on  the  adoption  of  some  profession  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  membership  in  order  to 
avoid  having  only  an  army  of  idlers  against  the  day 
when  the  old  order  of  society  should  crumble  and 
give  place  to  the  new. 

Such    then    was    the    unusual   position   of    this 
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Russian  student,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  had 
established  his  arsenal  hard  by  the  palace  and  for- 
tress of  the  Tsars. 

Often  in  the  evening  as  he  walked  along  the  qua]rs 
by  the  glorious  Neva,  Sergius  had  seen  the  dark  mass 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  and  his  soul  had  risen  at  the 
recollection  of  all  the  ills  to  the  Russian  people  that 
had  emanated  from  the  halls  of  autocratic  despotism. 
Often  had  he  seen  the  gold  arrow  of  the  fortress 
shine  in  the  clear  sky,  and  his  heart  sorrowed  at  the 
thought  that  a  few  paces  off,  in  unhealthy  dun- 
geons, rotted  his  comrades,  friends  who  had 
scarce  been  guilty  of  raising  their  voice.  These 
evening  rambles  did  him  good;  they  served  to  retem- 
per  his  resolution.  Sergius  had  somewhat  of  the 
mystic's  and  fanatic's  holy  madness :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  talking  in  burning  language  to  him- 
self, and  promising  himself  a  brilliant  future  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood,  from  imagining  the  day  of 
deliverance,  the  bells  ringing  out  the  good  news,  the 
people  scattered  through  the  streets,  the  constitu- 
tion proclaimed,  castes  abolished,  privileges  annulled, 
and  himself  the  head  of  this  mighty  movement, 
applauded  and  loved,  borne  in  .  triumph  to  the 
Douma,  or  town  hall. 

There  was  then  something  of  the  child  in  this 
man  whom  circumstances  might  make  a  hero. 

The  evening  before  the  day  when  Stasia  was  to  give 
hef  party,  Sergius  was  alone  at  home,  seated  melan- 
choly enough  at  his  table  smoking  a  pipe,  when  the 
door  opened  uncerepioniously  and  Pavlovna  entered. 
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"  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  want  to  ask 
your  advice.     Let  me  have  it  quickly." 

"  What  is  it  about  ?  " 

"  Vladimir's  marriage." 

"  What  !  is  he  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  yet.  A  few  formalities  still  remain  to 
be  settled ;  but  it  is  precisely  about  these  formalities 
that  1  need  your  help.  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
will  seem  extraordinary,  I  am  afraid ;  but  do  not 
exclaim." 


AH   EVENING  AT  THE  ROSTOFF  PALACE. 

It  came  at  last,  that  evening  to  which  Pavlovna 
had  so  eagerly  looked  forward,  which  was  apparently 
to  mark  the  Countess's  re-entry  into  the  world,  and 
Mdlle.  Nilsson's  triumph,  and  which  was  really  only 
the  triumph  of  Pavlovna  and  Vladimir. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  reception  rooms  were  full ; 
the  ladies  were  most  quietly  dressed,  the  men 
wore  frock  coats;  a  certain  curiosity  pervaded  the 
company,  it  was  years  since  the  Rostoff  Palace 
had  been  opened  to  society.  In  the  Count's  time 
there  were  no  entertainments  except  for  a  particu- 
lar set,  the  viveurs  and  card  players;  so  the  little 
Countess,  by  again  opening  this  splendid  mansion 
to  the  aristocracy,  had  won  all  heart's. 

Though  the  number  of  those  invited  was  limited, 
the  magnificeoce  of  the  preparations  seemed  to  point 
to  an  imposing  assembly,  some  special  celebration 
for  which  the  masters   of  ceremonies  had  thought 
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it  necessary  to  put  forth  all  the  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence which  lavish  expenditure  could  command. 

But  what  struck  one  on  entering  was  the  ravish- 
ing beauty  of  the  approach ;  the  immense  stair- 
case, covered  with  purple  carpet,  shone  in  a  blaze  of 
torch  light ;  the  flickering  flames  playing  around 
the  statues  seemed  to  animate  the  marble,  and  give 
life  to  the  smile  that  the  sculptor  had  printed  on 
their  lips.  The  tall  plants,  of  a  dark  metallic  green, 
stretched  forth  their  strange  shaped  giant  leaves,  and 
the  fountains  that  played  amid  a  profusion  of 
flowers  fell  murmuring  in  a  harmonious  cascade. 

On  the  steps,  silent  moujiks,  their  arms  crossed 
upon  their  breast,  stood  like  a  row  of  statues  along 
the  wall,  in  an  attitude  of  most  complete  indiffer- 
ence. Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  to  the  eye  than 
their  Muscovite  costume,  the  blue  tunic  bound  to 
the  figure  by  a  scarlet  girdle  round  the  waist,  the 
white  baggy  trousers  tucked  into  boots  of  reddish 
leather.  These  men  were  scions  of  the  sturdy  Rus- 
sian stock :  tall,  with  the  build  of  Hercules,  they 
wore  a  look  of  vigorous  health.  Following  the 
national  usage  they  wore  their  hair  and  beards 
long,  the  former  parted  in  the  middle.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  staircase  the  Countess's  guests 
saw  nothing  but  light,  breathed  nothing  but  joy. 
The  effect  of  the  great  Italian  paintings,  with  the 
daring  beauty  of  their  nude  figures,  was  doubled, 
so  to  say,  by  the  brilliant  light.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
different  life  were  breathing  on  the  canvas  side 
by  side  with  the  lower  life  of  every  day ;  and  the  black 
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bright  goddess  eyes  of  those  beauteous  patricians, 
which  have  retained  through  centuries  their  diamond 
brilliance  and  magnetic  power  seemed  to  shine  softly 
on  the  visitors. 

In  the  first  reception  room  Stasia,  seated  amid 
a  circle  of  young  women,  was  doing  the  honours,  or> 
to  be  more  accurate,  receiving  homage.  When  Nils- 
son  made  her  appearance  with  her  husband,  the 
Countess  rose  and  advanced  three  paces  to  meet  her. 
This  was  received  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and 
admiration  in  which  artists  of  genius  are  held  by 
Russians,  and  elicited  a  general  murmur  of  approba- 
tion. Nilsson  sang  in  her  ringing  expressive  voice, 
from  which  so  many  hearts  have  suffered  :  it  is  not 
song  but  tragedy  ;  it  is  not  the  human  voice,  but 
human  sorrow  itself ;  it  is  something  far  above  the 
gross  reality  of  existence,  a  potent  penetrating 
charm,  half  softness  and  half  power,  a  seduction 
in  fact  that  nothing  can  resist. 

Pavlovna  was  not  present,  retiring  to  the  private 
room,  she  supervised  everything  and  gave  her 
orders ;  she  would  have  felt  out  of  place  among  the 
guests,  and  knowing  this  she  had  stayed  apart. 

Yet  Vladimir  had  arrived  some  time  ago,  and  the 
Countess  had  not  seen  him,  himself  dazzled  by  the 
sight  of  all  these  keen  impassive  faces,  by  this  new 
luxury,  in  short  by  all  these  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings, he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  said  to 
be  inseparable  from  a  first  appearance. 

Leaning  his  back  against  a  pillar  he  listened  to 
the  conversation,  deciding  to  postpone  paying  his 
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respects  to  the  Countess  till  later.  He  saw  her  from 
afar  as  in  a  cloud,  and  the  circle  of  young  women 
that  surrounded  her  made  him  timid  in  spite  of 
himself.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he  regained  his 
mastery  over  himself :  the  trays  went  round,  a  few 
private  conversations  had  been  begun. 

He  went  up  to  the  Countess  with  a  low  bow ;  he 
really  did  look  very  well,  and  Pavlovna  would  have 
been  pleased  with  her  hero  ;  as  for  Stasia  she  gave 
him  from  her  beautiful  black  eyes  a  smile  that  was 
full  of  sweetness.  Vladimir  withdrew. 

« 

But,  following  the  Bussian  custom,  the  little 
Countess  had  risen,  and  her  duties  as  hostess  were 
beginning  in  earnest. 

She  spoke  a  few  words  to  all  the  ladies,  especially 
to  the  young  girls ;  she  embraced  Nilsson ;  her  com- 
plimentary speeches  and  easy  manner,  together  with 
the  brilliance  and  cleverness  of  her  conversation, 
delighted  the  old  generals  and  diplomatists  and  the 
host  of  functionaries  of  all  ranks  who  had  hastened  to 
answer  her  summons. 

But  who  shall  ever  know  the  cunning  of  a 
woman's  nature  ?  Who  shall  sound  the  wild  depths 
of  a  woman's  heart  ? 

To  see  this  modest  Stasia,  so  simple  in  all  her 
thoughts,  so  noble  in  all  her  gestures,  so  open  in 
her  actions,  to  see  her  talking  so  clearly  and  cleverly 
to  all  her  guests,  so  much  at  home,  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  who  would  have  believed  she  was  think- 
ing of  anything  but  the  proper  fulfilment  of  her 
duties  as  a  hostess  ? 
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Yet  such  was  the  case. 

The  Countess  had  been  manoeuvring  with  infinite 
skill. 

Curious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  Vladimir 
of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  perhaps 
driven  in  some  measure  by  the  hand  of  fate,  she 
managed  gradually  to  approach  him. 

Now  there  is  only  a  short  space  between  them ; 
she  passes,  Vladimir  bows.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Countess  had  not  noticed  him ;  but  no !  she  came 
back  a  step  and  said,  looking  our  hero  full  in  the 
face : 

"  How  good  of  you  to  have  come  !" 

Vladimir  bows  again,  in  the  presence  of  this 
divine  being  his  usual  self-possession  left  him :  he 
felt  a  blush  spread  over  his  cheeks. 

Yet  he  grew  bolder. 

He  kept  up  the  conversation  as  best  he  could: 
he  felt  it  was  necessary  and  all  important;  he 
must  be  charming  and  eloquent,  and  as  he  was 
strong  willed  and  the  Countess  indulgent,  insensibly 
he  put  forth  all  his  forces  and  did  not  displease  her. 

The  little  Countess,  with  her  customary  naiv6t6 
found  a  fascination  in  conversing  thus  with  a 
stranger :  she  had  taken  a  seat,  and  as  he  bent 
over  her  talking  his  best  she  listened. 

He  spoke  of  his  daily  life  given  up  to  work ;  he 
loathed  wealth  and  the  world;  he  cared  only  for 
literature,  science  and  art :  he  sought  the  fair,  the 
true,  the  good  in  all  their  shapes ;  and  he  was 
rather  unhappy. 
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"  But  why  ?" 

"Ah,  Countess,  who  can  tell  why  he  is  not  happy  ? 
To  know  the  evil  is  to  know  its  remedy.  If  I  knew 
my  malady  I  should  cure  it. " 

"  You  ought  to  travel." 

"  No,  it  will  be  long  ere  I  leave  Russia ;  too  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  wretched  country." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Then  Vladimir  enlarged  upon  a  philanthropic 
scheme  of  society ;  he  produced  a  great  number  of 
commonplace  remarks,  a  certain  number  of  fashion- 
able paradoxes.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  on  the  right 
of  growth  for  the  middle  class,  an  elective  chamber 
and  senate  for  the  nobles,  and  a  constitution  for  the 
country.  He  even  grew  a  little  excited  ;  but  remem- 
bering where  he  was  he  seemed  to  repress  many 
another  sentiment,  and  shut  up  many  another 
thought  in  his  breast. 

**  I  shall  frighten  you.  Countess,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion. "  Do  you  know  people  say  I  am  a  nihilist. 
What  would  the  world  say  if  it  knew  that  you 
admitted  nihilists  to  the  Rostoff  Palace  ?  And  if  I 
go  on  chattering  in  this  way  I  am  sure  to  bore 
you." 

"No,"  said  Stasia;  "but  people  will  say  we  are 
conspiring." 

She  rose,  and  again  was  all  attention  to  her 
guests ;  but  from  that  moment,  in  spite  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  entertainment,  Stasia  was  absent  and 
pensive ;  she  wished  these  guests,  in  whom  she  felt 
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so  little  interest,  would  be  gone ;  she  was  anxious  to 
return  to  her  solitude. 

When  a  musical  celebrity  had  finished  the  March 
from  Tannhauser,  the  signal  for  departure  was 
tacitly  accepted ;  and  soon  no  one  but  poor  Baron 
Fritschen  and  Prince  NosimofiF  remained.  The  lat- 
ter did  not  wish  to  let  the  banker  out  of  his  sight ; 
he  had  his  reasons,  namely,  a  large  loan  which  he 
wanted  to  efiect. 

As  for  the  Baron,  he  was  curious  about  Vladi- 
mir's conversation  with  the  Countess;  no  one 
had  given  the  matter  any  further  attention;  but 
he,  with  his  German  bluntness,  was  sharper 
than  all  the  worldlings,  old  or  young,  that  had 
passed  through  the  Palace  that  evening.  He 
had  felt  instinctively  that  something  was  taking 
place. 

"  Countess,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to " 

But  Stasia,  standing  there  with  her  hands  folded, 
looked  so  very  like  bidding  him  good-bye,  and  he 
felt  his  ridiculous  position  so  keenly  that,  losing 
courage,  he  bowed  farewell  and  disappeared,  looking 
rather  foolish — the  more  so  since  he  knew  that 
that  pitiless  wit.  Prince  Nosimoff,  was  following 
him. 

The  Countess,  free  at  last,  was  happy.  She  went 
into  her  private  room,  where  Pavlovna  was  sleeping 
on  an  easy  chair. 

The  little  Countess  awoke  her. 

"  I  have  seen  your  Vladimir,"  she  said,  *'  and 
have  been  talking  to  him." 
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"  Well  !"  said  Pavlovna  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  He  is  charming,  charming.  But  you  did  not 
tell  me  all>  He  is  a  thinker,  a  philosopher.  Why 
has  not  Russia  more  men  like  him  ?" 


XIX, 

A  NIHILIST  MARRIAGE. 

On  the  day  following  that  which  had  seemed  to 
be  his  day  of  triumph,  Vladimir  was  to  feel  that 
every  victory  has  its  reverse. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  letter  sent  by 
Pavlovna,  and  her  visit  to  Sergius  when,  as  she 
said,  she  wished  to  ask  his  advice. 

To-day  Vladimir  was  to  have  the  explanation  of 
all  these  mysterious  proceedings. 

Pavlovna  loved  Vladimir,  but  without  hope  that 
her  affection  would  ever  be  reciprocated.  She  had 
grown  accustomed  to  this  thought.  But  she  wished, 
while  making  the  future  of  the  man  she  loved,  to 
ensure  at  the  same  time  the  fortune  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  thrown  as  she  had  been  amid  new  ideas,  she 
held  to  them  with  all  the  energy  of  her  being. 

In  France,  those  women  who  are  not  destined  to 

T)e  loved  become  blue  stockings  or  sisters  of  charity ; 

.  they  choose,  in  fact,  a  part  which  will  console  and 

numb  them ;  in  Russia  the  case  is  similar,  only  in 
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that  country  women  become  nihilists ;  they  preach 
subversive  doctrines  and  wish  to  upset  that  social 
order  which  has  failed  to  find  them  a  husband  or  a 
lover.  Pavlovna,  for  her  part,  had  a  natural  craving 
for  intrigue  and  pla3dng  the  busybody ;  in  the  long  run 
her  head  had  won  the  day  over  her  heart,  and  she 
dreamt  now  only  of  carrying  out  her  political  plans. 

Yet  from  tim£  to  time,  when  she  thought  of  Vladi- 
mir, though  all  the  while  she  gave  up  any  claim  upon 
him,  she  could  not  help  a  shudder.  Stasia,  this  weak 
frail  creature,  was  to  possess  her  idol,  the  man  whom 
she  would  have  made  her  god.  And  at  these 
moments  she  was  jealous. 

True,  she  was  soon  mistress  of  herself  again ;  but 
the  feeling,  though  sudden,  was  none  the  less  durable 
in  its  impressions;  her  thoughts,  do  what  she  would  to 
stop  them,  recurred  nearly  always  to  the  same  object ; 
under  their  influence  it  was  that  she  had  written  to 
Vladimir,  and  had  now  come  to  visit  Sergius. 

When  Vladimir,  the  day  after  Stasia's  party,  came 
to  see  the  schoolmistress,  she  struck  the  great  blow 
that  she  had  meditated. 

"  Well !  Vladimir,"  she  said.  "  Stasia  will  be  in 
love  with  you  soon ;  you  shall  marry  her,  I  say  so 
and  I  swear  it.  Are  you  still  resolved  to  accomplish 
your  destiny?" 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered  in  astonishment. 

**  Please  recapitulate  the  articles  of  our  agree- 
ment." 

"  Good  heavens,  was  it  not  that  I  am  to  marry 
Stasia?     Of  course  it  was;  and  as  soon  as  I  am 
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married  I  am  to  dispose  of  this  vast  fortune  in  your 
interests,  or  rather  those  of  the  cause  first,  and 
.secondarily  in  my  own.  Ah,  I  was  forgetting,"  he 
said  correcting  himself  with  a  smile.  •  .  "  Sergius 
made  me  swear  to  make  Stasia  happy." 

"  That  is  right,  you  have  forgotten  nothing.  But 
you  must  not  forget  either  that  it  is  to  me  you  will 
owe  your  position." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  You  know  I  love  you  ?  " 

"  You  told  me  so." 

"  What  are  your  feelings  towards  me  ?  " 

"They  are  difiBcult  to  define,  Pavlovna.  .  ^ 
Really  I  don't  know." 

The  schoolmistress  turned  pale;  this  complete 
phlegmatic  indifference  was  killing  her. 

"  Exactly,"  said  she ;  "  therefore  you  must  know 
one  thing,  Vladimir ;  you  belong  to  me." 

"  Belong  to  you  ?  " 

"  Hear  me ;  I  will  be  frank.  I  don't  believe  in 
you,  I  believe  in  you  neither  as  a  man  nor  a  nihilist. 
You  will  consent  to  be  a  passive  tool  in  our  hands  or 
you  will  not.  The  proposal  I  am  going  to  make 
you  may  accept  or  refuse ;  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to-day,  and  this  evening  the  matter  will  be 
settled." 

"  But  really,  Pavlovna,  your  tone  is  so  solemn^ 


so " 


"I  am  only  speaking  to  you  as  I  ought," 

"  But,  come  now,  what  is  it  about?" 

Vladimir  was  feeling  dreadfully  bored ;  he  wished 
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himself  in  the  infernal  regions ;  he  would  have  given 
anything  never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
this  sorceress,  this  cursed  Pavlovna  again.  She 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and   said  composedly. 

You  must  marry  me  1" 
Marry  you !"  said  Vladimir, 

He  was  stupiiied,  almost  dead  with  astonish- 
ment. 

He  had  foreseen  anything  but  this  theatrical 
d6nouement, 

"Yes,  marry  me.  And  I  wonder,  as  your  mar- 
riage with  Stasia  draws  near,  you  never  thought  of 
making  me  this  offer.  It  was  natural  and  regular, 
as  a  token  of  your  gratitude  and  fidelity  to  the 
cause.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  to  Sergius  and 
our  friends ;  they  all  advised  me  to  wait.  But  your 
very  astonishment  is  a  proof  of  what  I  said  just 
now :  you  are  not  a  true  believer." 

Then  at  last  Vladimir  understood  her  meaning. 
He  had  often  laughed  at  the  rites  Sergius  had  in- 
stituted,  and  to-day  his  selfish  indifference  had  pre- 
vented his  recollecting  the  nihilist  formula  of  mar- 
riage.  Once  a  member  of  that  body  he  must  go  all 
lengths.  In  his  eyes  what  value  had  such  a  mar- 
riage ?     None  whatever. 

So  he  soon  regained  his  self-possession,  and  de- 
cided on  a  moment's  reflection  that  such  a  trifle  need 
not  make  him  give  up  his  promised  marriage,  and 
the  destiny  to  which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward. 
He  raised  his  head  and  said, 

"  Is  that  all  ?     It  was  not  worth  while  assuming 
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such  a  tragic  tone,     I   marry  you,  Pavlovna,  with 
all  my  heart ;  we  have  many  ideas  in  common/' 

**  Very  well,"  said  Pavlovna ;  "  I  marry  you,  too. 
I  have  helped  you,  and  will  continue  to  do  so." 

The  betrothal  being  thus  completed,  the  real  and 
legal  marriage  took  place  the  same  evening. 

It  was  at  Sergius'  house  that  the  nihilist  nup< 
tials  were  celebrated  ;  two  women  of  the  party,  one 
a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Karkoff,  the  other  a 
student  in  philology,  acted  as  witnesses  for  Vladi- 
mir; two  men,  many  years  affiliated  and  members  of 
liberal  professions,  served  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
Pavlovna.  Affairs  are  conducted  in  these  cases  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  without  the  least  display 
or  preparation ;  it  might  have  been  the  most  ordin- 
ary, formal,  unimportant  proceeding  in  the  world. 

"  Your  marriage,  faithful  pair,  is  not  meant  for 
the  perpetuation  of  your  species  or  the  procreation  of 
wretched  beings.  Your  union  is  that  of  soul  with 
soul,  the  marriage  of  your  intelligence  and  your 
ideas. 

"  Your  minds  and  thoughts  shall  come  together, 
and  truth  shall  be  their  offspring. 

"  Each  shall  help,  protect  and  keep  a  watch  over 
the  other ;  you  shall  protect  your  brothers  and  keep 
a  watch  on  them. 

"  You  renounce  everything  in  the  world,  to  follow 
the  party  of  Revolution, 

"You  shall  belong  to  the  Revolution  body  and 
soul  ;  it  shall  be  your  family,  your  father,  your 
mother,  your  love,  your  all. 
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"Renounce  the  Revolution,  and  you  shall  be 
accursed  ;  betray  it,  and  you  shall  be  killed," 

Sergius  then  turned  towards  Vladimir  and  said — 

"  Man,  remember  that  your  head,  your  heart  and 
your  arm  are  this  woman's ;  love  her  as  you  love 
the  Revolution." 

He  said  the  same  words  to  Pavlovna, 

"  You  are  united,"  he  said  at  last ;  *'  but  you  are 
free.  You  will  live  according  to  your  tastes  and 
inclinations ;  together  or  apart ;  you  are  bound  to 
no  duty  and  must  hope  for  no  right,  I  have  thus 
duly  united  and  sealed  your  minds.  Be  the  future  in 
your  own  hands  !*' 

It  was  this  childless  sterile  union  that  Pavlovna 
had  desired. 

While  Sergius  read  the  ritual,  Vladimir  could  not 
help  thinking  over  its  words:  never  had  he  better 
understood  what  was  meant  by  nihilism.  The 
engagements  he  had  taken  appeared  to  him  in  all 
their  magnitude,  and  he  felt  a  slight  shudder  when 
he  heard  the  solemn  adjuration,  "  Be  the  future  in 
your  own  hands  !" 

By  an  intuition  clear  and  rapid  as  the  lightning 
Vladimir  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future,  and  his 
brow  grew  dark. 

As  for  Pavlovna,  the  ceremony  just  completed  did 
not  make  her  any  the  happier,  but  she  had  insisted 
on  it  in  order  to  bind  Vladimir  more  surely  to  the 
cause  and  to  herself;  for,  in  spite  of  Vladimir's  not 
loving  her,  when  such  a  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed over  two  persons,  a  link  is  established  between 
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them,  all  the  stronger  because  invisible,  from  which 
there  can  be  no  escape ;  and  this  thought  made  her 
smile. 

Thus,  according  to  the  rites  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
two  nihilists  Vladimir  and  Pavlovna  were  married  : 
in  the  provinces  certain  complications  are  added. 
Indeed^  these  marriages  take  place  between  country 
men  and  women,  and  grosser  means  are  used  in 
order  to  strike  with  greater  force  on  the  imagination. 

Their  nuptials  over,  Vladimir  and  Pavlovna  ex- 
changed the  iron  ring,  the  only  jewel  allowed  to 
these  frigid  beings,  these  hearts  of  stone  and  iron 
that  are  to  be;. for  they  must  have  but  one  love, 
that  of  the  social  renovation.  When  such  a  reso- 
lution is  taken  by  a  sincere  believer  such  as  Sergius, 
what  must  be  the  tortures  he  undergoes!  What 
a  struggle  there  must  be  between  what  is  his  pas- 
sion and  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty  1 

At  length  the  little  meeting  broke  up :  Vladimir, 
Sergius,  and  Pavlovna  remained  alone. 

"  Now,"  said  Pavlovna  to  Vla^dimir,  "  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.  Trust  me,  and  do  precisely  what  I 
bid  you.  The  Countess  will  soon  dream  only  of 
you  ;  and  it  is  not  I,  I  promise  you,  that  will  pre- 
vent her.    First  of  all,  you  must  write  to  her," 

"Write  to  her?  but  what  am  I  to  write,  and 
why  ?" 

"  Write  and  tell  her  that  you  love  her :  matters 
will  take  too  long  to  settle  if  you  don't ;  it  would  be 
too  difficult  to  bring  you  together." 

"  But  suppose  she  is  offended  ?" 
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**  She  is -sure  to  be,  you  may  be  certain  of  that. 
But  she  will  be  appeased,  and  so  we  gain  our  end." 

**  Yes,"  added  Sergius,  '*  this  marriage  must  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  a  crowd  of 
things  in  abeyance  which  we  cannot  attend  to.  And 
the  Countess's  fortune !".... 

As  he  said  these  words  which  harmonised 
neither  with  his  nature  nor  his  thought,  Sergius 
lied  to  himself  and  felt  an  inexpressible  anguish  as 
he  did  so. 


XX. 

VLADIMIR  MARRIES  STASIA. 

Two  long  months  have  passed  away,  bringing  for 
*  Pavlovna  and  Vladimir  alternate  successes  and 
defeats. 

Stasia  did  not  prove  such  an  easy  victim  to  Vla- 
dimir's fascinations  as  Pavlovna  had  wished  to 
make  her  out :  she  had  set  her  heart  too  high  for 
it  to  be  easily  reached.  She  was  commonplace  in 
nothing — how  should  she  be  so  in  her  love  ? 

Yet  Pavlovna  had  pleaded  Vladimir's  cause  with 
wonderful  adroitness,  she  had  taken  a  thousand 
precautions. 

When  the  latter  had  sent  his  declaration,  a  cava- 
lier proceeding  enough  it  must  be  admitted,  Stasia 
had  exclaimed  in  unfeigned  indignation.  But  a 
woman  is  always  a  woman.  With  the  persever- 
ance of  the  water  drop  wearing  away  a  stone,  Pav- 
lovna had  daily  struck  on  the  same  spot :  Stasia 
was  taken. 

But  not  without  resistance. 

Who  was  this  Vladimir? 

To  the  outside  view,  at  any  rate,  an  accomplished 
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• 
gentleman ;  there  was  nothing  about  him,  not  ex- 
cepting even  his  Bohemian  unconventionality,  that 
did  not  please  by  a  peculiar  natural  grace  and  ease 
of  manner  that  were  all  the  more  engaging  in  the 
midst  of  that  aristocracy  over  whom  etiquette 
ruled  supreme. 

Intellectually,  there  was  no  denying  that  he  had 
been  well  taught,  not  perhaps  that  his  learning  was 
of  great  extent ;  but  in  Russia  men  do  not  pride 
themselves  on  such  complete  development. 

But,  morally,  what  was  he  ?  It  was  on  this  point 
above  all  that  Pavlovna  had  insisted  so  much. 
Knowing  Stasia  from  her  childhood,  she  knew  that 
nothing  impure  could  ever  hope  to  stain  her. 
So  she  spoke  with  particular  emphasis  of  Vladi- 
mir's virtues  and  good  qualities. 

It  might  be  thought  that  he  was  trying  to  obtain 
the  Countess's  immense  wealth.  Not  at  all :  Vla- 
dimir, reared  in  a  rough  school,  was  content  with 
little ;    and  lived  a  free  and  independent  life. 

And  if  Stasia  only  knew — Pavlovna  would  say — 
what  precious  powers  lay  hidden  in  that  young  man. 
All  her  enquiries  agreed  in  representing  him  as 
noble  and  generous,  always  ready  to  help  the  weak 
and  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  help  the  vanquished. 

"  I  think  he  is  something  of  a  nihilist,"  Pav- 
lovna would  say  in  conclusion,  and  she  spoke  truly ; 
but  she  ran  no  risk,  for  Stasia  sympathized  with 
new  ideas. 

What  Pavlovna  omitted  to  say  was,  that  Vladimir 
belonged  to  the  worst  category  of  nihilists,  those 
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who  looked  on  the  Revolution  only  as  aJBfording  a 
prospect  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

All  this,  cleverly  set  forth,  made  an  impression 
upon  Stasia.  But  the  hardest  point,  the  most  diffi- 
cult outwork  of  all,  was  the  question  of  birth.  The 
Countess,  a  descendant  of  the  Ruriks,  almost  a 
cousin  of  the  Romanoffs,  was  to  marry  whom  ?  A 
tradesman's  son,  a  man  of  no  birth !  Pavlovna 
would  not  have  been  the  great  general  she  was  had 
she  not  foreseen  everything. 

One  day  when  Stasia  was  saying  "  Well,  I 
admit,  Vladimir  does  not  displease  me ;  but 
how  am  I  to  sacrifice  all  the  prejudices  of  onr 
rank  and  birth  to  him?  Really,  I  have  relations. 
I  am  not  so  entirely  free." 

"  But,"  said  Pavlovna,  quietly  striking  one  great 
last  decisive  blow,  "  Vladimir  is  of  noble  birth  :  he  is 
a  bastard." 

"Oh!"  said  Stasia,  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner  ?" 

In  Russia,  bastards  certainly  do  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  nobility;  but  the  feudal  prejudice  still 
exists.  The  bastard,  or  rather  the  unrecognized 
child,  especially  the  foundling,  has  the  right  of  entr>' 
into  all  classes  of  society.  The  obscurity  that  over- 
hangs his  cradle  becomes  an  honour.  And  indeed 
who  can  tell  whether  he  be  not  the  love  child  of  a 
nobleman,  the  fault  of  some  lady  of  position  ? 

So  Stasia  yielded.  Was  she  in  love  ?  Perhaps. 
Like  all  young  girls  she  was  especially  disposed  to 
love  and  to  be  loved. 
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Perhaps  at  bottom  she  was  not  a  free  agent.  But 
the  compulsion  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  one  from 
which  she  would  rather  not  be  free. 

To  her  the  kiss  of  betrothal  was  sweet  as  honey, 
and  terrible  as  the  initiation  to  a  new  mystery  ; 
her  feelings  were  indescribable.  Even  Vladimir 
could  not  escape  its  influence,  and  after  that  first  kiss 
that  sealed  his  triumph,  and  Stasia's  voluntary  bond- 
age, he  loved  the  Countess  sincerely,  even  madly,  with 
a  species  of  intoxication.  Alas  for  these  fair  flames  so 
quickly  lighted  !  How  long  would  they  endure  ? 
However  that  might  be,  the  marriage  was  deter- 
mined on. 

It  did  not  depend  entirely  upon  Stasia;  she  was 
obliged  to  ask  the  Emperor's  permission.  But  cus- 
tom, stronger  even  than  the  Tsars,  decrees  that  this 
permission  must  never  be  refused. 

When  the  news  that  Stasia  and  Vladimir  were  to 
be  married  became  known,  two  contrary  opinions 
coursed  through  society.  Some  were  full  of  admi- 
ration at  the  union  ot  youth  and  beauty,  the  bold- 
ness of  this  brilliant  stroke,  the  choice  made  by  the 
Countess,  and  Vladimir's  luck.  The  rest  found  fault 
with  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  former  party  saw  in  this  marriage  of  a  rich 
Countess  with  a  man  possessed  neither  of  name  nor 
fortune,  a  sign  of  the  times,  an  example  to  be 
imitated ;  and  as  Stasia  was  known  to  favour  certain 
ideas  they  were  not  surprised. 

The  latter  severely  deprecated  this  abdication  of 
her  rank  by  a  young  lady  who  had  been  destined  for 
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the  most  lofty  alliance.  The  example  seemed  an 
ill-omened  one;  it  was  a  sign  of  miserable  decline 
and  fall.  The  Emperor  ought  never  to  have  autho- 
rized this  scandal,  which  was  preparing  the  way  for 
revolution.  The  nihilists  were  beside  themselves 
with  joy. 

The  news  passed  from  one  committee  to  another 
with  lightning  speed,  awaking  the  wildest  hopes  of 
their  ambition. 

But  shall  we  say  who  was  the  greatest  sufferer  in 
all  this,  to  whom  the  news  caused  the  greatest  pain  ? 
It  was  Fritschen,  the  banker. 

On  opening  his  paper  at  the  Court  Intelligence,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  several  times ;  he  could  not  believe 
it ;  he  had  fallen  from  his  pinnacle. 

Nosimoff  paid  him  a  visit :  he  too  was  astonished, 
and  a  trifle  put  out. 

"Well,  poor  Fritschen, 'a  pretty  part  you  have 
been  playing!  It  was  a  pity  you  bought  the  best 
card  in  my  hand  so  cheaply." 

Fritschen  began  to  stammer. 

"Is  it  .  .  .  possible?  I  can't  believe  it.  I 
am  quite  ill  at  the  news,  Nosimoff." 

"That  is  no  good,  unlucky  creature  that  you 
are  !    Bear  it  bravely,  and  come  to  breakfast." 

"  But  how  is  it  I  saw  and  knew  nothing?" 

"  Because,  you  greenhorn,  you  were  deal- 
ing with  women.  You  have  gulled  the  greatest 
knaves,  you  would  have  cheated  a  Jew,  and  you  are 
cheated  in  your  turn,  completely  caught  and  bam- 
boozled by  a  woman.     It  serves  you  right." 
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"  Cheated,    cheated ! "     repeated    Fritschen    in 
despair. 

**  And  it  is  not  the  first  or  last  time,*'  said  Nosimoff 
by  way  of  consolation. 

"  I  won't  go  to  the  wedding,"  said  the  Baron. 

"  What  do  you  think  they  care  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  shame,  it  is  disgraceful ;  they  shall  pay 
for  it.*' 

The  marriage  took  place  at  the  end  of  Lent ;  it  is 
a  period  of  rejoicing  throughout  Russia,  where  when 
Lent  is  over,  people  begin  to  enter  again  upon  their 
pleasures  from  which  during  forty  days  they  have 
been  rigorously  shut  out.  So  Vladimir  and  Stasia 
had  made  a  happy  choice.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  April ;  the  cold  is  no  longer  so  intense 
as  to  keep  people  indoors ;  the  air  is  fresh,  the  even- 
ings grow  warm  and  balmy,  excursions  to  the  point 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  beginning,  the  snow  stops, 
and  one  can  see  life  bursting  out  upon  the  dead 
branches  of  the  trees.  Clouds  of  pigeons  from 
all  comers  cover  the  roofs,  the  pavements,  the 
squares,  the  middle  of  the  streets;  they  are  so  sacred 
and  so  tame  that  the  first  comer  may  stroke  them 
with  his  hand.  The  marriage  took  place  at  the 
Isaac  Cathedral.  That  wondrous  monument  of  a 
Frenchman's  genius  is  the  best  witness  to  Russian 
orthodoxy  and  the  unbounded  power  of  the  Czars. 

At  a  time  when  Russia  was  comparatively  poor, 
Nicholas  found  the  three  hundred  millions  requisite 
for  the  construction  of  this  masterpiece,a  mighty  mass 
of  rose-coloured  marble  and  bronze,  where  not  a 
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stone  is  unworthy  of  notice, where  everything  conveys 
the  idea  of  wealth,   art,  power,  and  fanaticism. 

Splendid  indeed  is  this  cathedral  of  modem  times, 
with  its  little  bell  towers  and  bold  dome,  its  giant 
columns,  its  magnificent  doors  which  remind  one  of 
those  of  the  Florence  Baptismal  Chapel  enlarged. 

But  the  outside  is  nothing  compared  with  what 
awaits  the  eyes  of  the  visitor  or  the  faithful  within 
its  doors.  The  vast  nave  impresses  one  with  a 
notion  of  infinity;  the  accumulation  of  all  the 
fairest  and  most  precious  treasures  that  man  pos- 
sesses makes  the  beholder  giddy  with  pride.  A  bright 
day  lights  up  these  spaces,  and  its  rays  come  thither 
to  disport  themselves  through  the  mighty  windows. 

Before  each  Virgin  and  her  Child,  boldly  painted 
or  rather  illuminated  by  cunning  hands,  lamps  are 
for  ever  burning ;  and  the  Panhagia  smiles  upon  its 
worshippers  in  its  gold  frame,  set  with  diamonds  and 
sapphires. 

The  figure  of  Christ,  white  as  wax,  casts  a  melan- 
choly over  this  mass  of  splendour,  and  there  is 
nothing  sadder  than  the  sight  of  the  great  Crucified, 
the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  jewels,  shut 
out  from  the  crowd  by  a  railing  crusted  with  pre- 
cious stones,  in  a  sanctuary  whose  massive  columns 
are  carved  of  lapis-lazuli  and  malachite.  In  the 
choir,  long  bearded  priests,  their  long  hair  floating 
on  their  shoulders  sit  motionless  and  dignified,  or 
slowly  chant  the  psalms. 

Here  it  was,  amid  a  throng  composed  of  all  the 
nobility  and  people  of  every  class,  that  the  marriage 
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of  Vladimir  and  Stasia  took  place.  The  nihilists 
were  there  in  great  numbers ;  it  was  no  idle  tale ; 
they  could  behold  one  of  their  party  in  his  triumph ; 
he  had  dared  and  won.  Those  whom  sympathy  had 
not  brought  were  drawn  by  another  sentiment,  curi- 
osity, envy,  or  their  liking  for  ceremonies  and  crowds* 
Sergius  was  in  the  foremost  row ;  he  was  resigned. 

When  Stasia,  alighting  from  the  carriage,  trod 
the  carpet  which  covered  the  outside  steps  extending 
as  far  as  to  the  choir,  a  murmur  of  admiration  of 
love  arose.  She  was  bo  young,  so  beautiful !  She 
loved  and  was  beloved.  The  Greek  orthodox  mar- 
riage resembles  the  Roman  Catholic  in  all  points. 
When  the  Archimandrite  had  blessed  them  and 
given  them  the  ring,  he  put  a  crown  of  gold  on  the 
Countess's  head,  addressing  at  the  same  time  a  few 
words  to  the  young  couple,  who  listened  attentively. 
The  old  priest  was  strangely  moved  by  the  great 
things  of  this  world,  and  his  advice  consisted  en- 
tirely of  compliments.  Soon  the  chants  began,  the 
incense  smoked,  filling  the  nave  with  we  know  not 
what  holy  and  religious  perfume. 

It  was  over ;  the  religious  rite  was  indissoluble. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  venting  a  thousand  com- 
ments. 

On  the  steps  stood  Pavlovna  in  contemplation  of 
her  handiwork :  she  was  somewhat  proud  of  it. 

In  the  afternoon  Vladimir  and  Stasia  left  for 
Moscow. 

END  OF  PART  THE  FIRST. 


PART   THE    SECOND. 


MEETING   OF   SERGIUS  AND    PAVLOVNA   IN   THE 
WINTER  GARDEN. 


Vladimir's  marriage  awoke  in  the  nihilist  party 
the  most  absurd,  ambitious,  and  unbounded  hopes. 

It  is  well  known  how  report  grows  in  little  towns ; 
the  slightest  bit  of  news  is  enough,  controverted  or 
apocryphal  though  it  may  be,  to  throw  everyone  into 
excitement.  Everyone  adds  his  word ;  the  matter 
swells,  until,  by  the  evening,  to  quote  La  Fontaine, 
there  is  not  only  one  egg  but  a  full  dozen.  So,  in 
the  nihilist  camp,  Pavlovna's  plan  had  assumed 
colossal  proportions.  The  Third  Section  did  not 
trouble  itself;  it  knew  that  no  one  is  a  worse  con- 
servative than  a  rioter  in  power,  no  worse  despot 
than  a  revolutionist  when  the  flow  of  events  has  put 
him  at  the  helm. 

That  Vladimir  should  marry  Stasia,  that  nihilists, 
or  those  who  called  themselves  so,  should  enter  into 
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established  society,  bow  to  recognized  customs,  taste 
pleasures  and  riches,  was,  politically  speaking,  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  So  the  nihilists, 
encouraged  by  the  carelessness  of  the  police,  and  the 
quiet  in  which  they  were  permitted  to  live,  had 
begun  a  correspondence.  From  Zurich  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  from  Moscow  to 
Odessa,  it  was  a  perpetual  interchange  of  letters, 
confidence,  and  exhortations. 

In  all  parties  there  are  chiefs  and  followers,  the 
leaders  and  the  led,  the  former  knowing  whither  they 
are  going,  the  others  walking  with  their  eyes  closed, 
— and  these  latter  by  no  means  the  least  obstinate 
or  least  exacting. 

Sergius  had  seen  this.  From  the  day  following 
Vladimir's  departure  with  his  young  wife^  he  had 
been  assailed  with  letters,  requests,  entreaties,  and 
advice. 

"  When  is  it  to  be  ?"  asked  some. 

"The  hour  and  the  minute  has  arrived!"  said 
others.  And  as  in  such  cases  the  led  take  no 
account  of  reasons  or  circumstances,  just  as  the 
flock  has  no  occasion  to  bother  about  the  motives  of 
its  pastor,  discussions  and  quarrels  began  to  break 
out  and  trouble  the  general  harmony,  producing 
even  among  the  most  patient  and  thoughtful  a 
veritable  state  of  disorder. 

Sergius  then  was  uneasy ;  Pavlovna  too,  and  both 
unconsciously  mixed  up  their  own  private  interests 
with  those  of  the  cause. 

Sergius,  in   spite  of  everything,  still  thought  of 
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Stasia ;  whenever  nihilism  was  in  question  the  name 
and  charming  image  of  the  Countess  came  as  if  sent 
by  fate  to  trouble  him.  Vladimir,  oddly  enough, 
seemed  to  him  to  have  no  further  existence. 

Pavlovna,  do  what  she  would,  could  not  help 
regretting  her  kindness  and  enthusiasm,  which  had 
made  her  act  against  her  own  nature  and  the  laws 
which  she  had  laid  down  for  herself.  This  Vladimir 
had  never  cared  for  her  much ;  no  doubt,  by  this 
time  he  had  quite  forgotten  her  for  that  puny  feeble 
Stasia.  But  she  would  know  how  to  jog  his 
memory.  And  amid  her  gloomy  thoughts  she  tried 
to  trace  everything  back  to  nihilism,  to  the  bold  plan 
she  had  devised.  She  must  not  take  her  hand  from 
the  plough  ;  come  of  it  what  might,  she  must  go  on 
with  it  to  the  end.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna  met  one  May  Sunday  in  the 
Winter  Garden  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Kriloff, 
the  Russian  fabulist,  to  whom  his  countrymen,  in 
return  for  a  few  slight  fables  and  two  or  three 
sufficiently  witty  apologues,  have  raised  a  memorial 
worthy  of  a  king. 

Russia,  who  in  everything  takes  France  for  her 
model,  wished  to  possess  a  Tuileries  garden  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  by  order,  bordering  on  the  Neva  and 
the  Champs  de  Mars  a  quadrilateral  planted  with 
trees  was  supplied  with  pathways,  benches,  and 
statues.  The  latter,  bought  in  Italy,  are  strange 
samples  of  the  decadence  of  Italian  sculpture.  Of 
course,  bought  as  they  were  a  bargain  from  pupils 
of  those  schools  which  swarm  in  Italy  they  cannot 
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be  looked  on  as  such  masterpieces  as  the  Tsars  had 
a  right  to  expect-  But  once  delivered  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  duly  registered  among  the  State  property, 
how  could  they  go  back  ?  Were  they  to  be  broken 
up  ?  So  there  they  stand  arrayed  in  line  of  battle, 
in  all  their  marble  immobility,  their  awkward  atti- 
tudes betraying  an  unpractised  chisel.  In  winter 
they  are  boarded  up  and  wrapped  in  straw  for  fear 
lest  the  excessive  cold  should  split  them,  an  accident 
that  has  befallen  more  than  one,  whose  scattered 
members  have  been  found  on  the  ground  after  a  hard 
night's  frost,  Pavlovna  and  Sergius  met  there  amid 
the  budding  trees ;  and  as  their  thoughts  were  the 
same,  as  both  bad  become  leaders  of  the  party,  the 
one  by  her  energy  and  daring  the  other  by  right  of 
a  sort  of  moral  investiture,  they  communicated  to 
each  other  the  idea  which  recent  occurrences  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  think,  said  Sergius,  "  we  must  separate  com- 
pletely from  a  portion  of  our  party  which  will  cause 
us  •much  harm  and  no  good.  We  have  too  much 
impatience  among  us.*' 

"  You  are  right,  Sergius,"  said  Pavlovna.  "  But 
a  schism,  under  the  present  circumstances,  seems  to 
me  wrong.  You  would  make  yourself  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  consequently  useless.  We  should 
have  to  begin  all  over  again." 

"  But  in  that  case  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Call  a  meeting  of  the  Petersburg  committee, 
set  forward  your  reasons,  send  letters  to  the  pro- 
vinces, in  short  calm  the  over  ardent  expectation, 
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put  a  check  upon  the    compromising  zeal  of  our 
clumsy  friends," 

"  No  doubt,"  saidSei^us,  "  all  this  is  wise,  I  will 
do  as  you  say.  But  my  thoughts  do  not  stop  there* 
This  is  what  I  mean  to  say :  You,  Pavlovna,  you 
have  conceived  a  daring  plan,  you  have  carried  it  out 
successfully,  you  have  sacrificed  yourself," 

Pavlovna  made  a  gesture  of  denial, 

"  Yes,"  continued  Sergius,  "  there  has  been  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  in  your  proceeding.  But  now 
your  duty,  or  at  least  that  course  which  you  deter- 
mined on  as  such,  is  performed.  But  my  case  is 
different,     I  too  have  plans," 

"  Well,  Sergius,  tell  us  what  they  are.  You  may 
rely  on  our  sincerity." 

"  On  yours,  yes  ;  on  theirs,  no  !  My  projects 
have  to  do  with  tenets  not  with  individuals," 

**  Always  an  idealist,  never  practical !"  exclaimed 
the  governess." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sergius ; "  listen  to  me.  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  folly  that  is  ascribed  to  us, — not 
without  reason,  for  the  nihilist  minority  is  corrupted 
by  the  most  pernicious  errors.  I  am  ashamed  that 
we  who  propose  to  destroy  everything  can  or  will 
not  put  something  in  its  place.  I  propose  beginning 
from  to-day  to  give  a  new  direction  to  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

"A^d  how  ?" 

"By  no  longer  initiating  members  on  their  own 
mere  request,  and  solely  because  they  are  poor,  out 
of  caste,  or  disinherited  in  some  way." 
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**  We  should  become  the  party  of  the  halt  and  the 

maimed." 

"  Well !  Our  precautions  on  this  hand  will  not  be 

useless." 

"  By  knowing  distinctly  what  it  is  we  wish  to 

overthrow." 

'*  Why,  to  my  mind,  everything." 

"  No,  not  everything.  It  is  on  this  point  that  wc 
do  not  understand  each  other.  I  think  that  to  wish 
the  overthrow  of  everything  is  madness,  pure 
insanity.  We  should  find  ourselves  on  the  morrow 
face  to  face  with  the  desert,  like  the  Caribs  or  the 
Cannibals.  All  that  would  never  suit  me — suit  us," 
said  Sergius,  correcting  himself. 

**  At  any  rate  we  will  see  to  that ;  go  on." 

"  Next  must  we  not  know  what  we  are  to  build  on 
the  ruins  which  we  shall  have  directly  or  indirectly 
caused  ?" 

"  We  will  discuss  all  this  at  leisure,"  said  Pav- 
lovna,  after  some  reflection.  "  At  present  let  me 
give  you  my  sincere  advice.  You  are  on  an  evil 
path,  you  are  softening ;  you  are  no  longer  a  revolu- 
tionist. In  acting  as  you  propose  to  do,  you  will  lose 
all  prestige ;  all  confidence  will  be  withdrawn  from 
you." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why,"  said  Sergius.  "  Is 
there  a  man  in  the  whole  world  who  loves  his  fellow 
creatures  more  than  I  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  the  question.  'You  have  to  do  with 
a  band  of  starving  men,  and  you  bid  them  have 
patience!     Have  they    not   been  patient    for    long 
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months,  waiting  till  Vladimir  should  marry  Stasia  ? 
Have  they  not  looked  forward  to  this  marriage  as  the 
starting  point  of  a  new  era,  and  now  you  come  to 
them  and  preach  philosophy.  Why  don't  you  tell 
them  to  wait  for  the  publication  of  a  special  cate- 
chism in  whjch  you  will  set  forth  the  virtue  of 
patience  and  resignation? 

"  True,  true.  But  it  is  none  the  less  certian 
that  unless  the  Revolution  takes  a  different  direc- 
tion it  is  done  for." 

*'  It  is  done  for  !  And  what  has  that  to  do  with 
us  ?     What  have  we  nihilists  to  lose  ?" 

"Not  much  truly,"  said  Sergius,  with  a  forced 
laugh ;  for  he  saw  impossibilities  around  him  on 
every  side. 

"  We  believe  in  nothing;  we  want  but  one  thing, 
to  establish  the  reign  of  nothing.  Is  not  the  satirical 
marriage  ceremony  of  ours  symbolic  of  our  belief? " 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Sergius,  "  let  us  kill  our- 
selves ! " 

"There  might  be  some  advantage  in  such  a 
course ;  but  what  is  death  to  us  ?  After  us  will 
there  be  fewer  million  wretches  that  remain  ?  We 
may  as  well  live." 

"  We  are  becoming  foolish,"  said  Sergius. 

"  Do  you  know  why  ?" 

"Not  quite." 

"  By  thinking  continually  of  Stasia  you  have 
given  your  thoughts  a  direction  which  is  not  their 
wont.  I,  from  thinking  of  Vladimir,  am  some- 
times seized  by  fits  of  despair.     In  short,  I  am  a 
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woman  :  it  is  very  unfortunate;  but  I  can  do  nothing 
against  my  nerves,  against  the  oppressive  influence 
of  the  air,  the  climate  and  the  seasons.  Believe  me 
we  shall  do  best  to  let  matters  take  their  course.*' 

"  There  I  say  no,"  replied  Sergius  resolutely. 

"  You  persist  in  your  project  ?" 

"  Entirely." 

"  You  wish  to  reform  and  improve  nihilism  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  wish  to  divert  the  Revolution  to  paths  more 
in  accordance  with  reason  and  good  sense,  as  it  is 
called  ?" 

"  That  is  at  any  rate  my  desire." 

"  Very  well,  my  friend ;  you  will  see  which  of  us 
proves  in  the  wrong, — I  who  do  not  believe  in  men, 
or  you  who  believe  in  them  too  much." 


11. 


VLADIMIR  AND   STASIA    ARRIVE  IN   MOSCOW. 


Buried  among  her  wraps  in  the  saloon-carriage 
which  the  French  company  of  Moscow  had  put  at 
Vladimir's  disposal,  Stasia  looks  absently  at  the 
flying  scenery,  the  trees  whose  rapid  passage  makes 
one  g^ddy,  the  clouds  whose  flight  through  the 
heavens  seems  redoubled.  It  is  winter  no  longer, 
it  is  the  Russian  spring  full  of  surprises,  with  its 
gay  show  of  tender  green  that  springs  up  night  by 
night,  and  almost  hour  by  hour ;  with  its  glimpses 
of  blue  sky  and  all  the  smiles  of  nature  long  be- 
numbed shaking  the  silver  powder  from  her  frosted 
dress,  and  beaming  as  she  awakes  to  greet  the 
gorgeous  flowers. 

Stasia  was  softly  dreaming. 

How  happy  she  is,  how  pleasant  is  life !  The  first 
use  she  has  made  of  her  liberty  has  been  to  take  a 
husband  of  her  choiqs,  young  and  handsome  as  her- 
self, and,  like  herself,  so  Stasia  believes,  good  and 
true. 

Vladimir  is  already  accustomed  to  his  fortune ;  he 
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had  grown  so  used  to  it  in  his  imagination,  had  seen 
his  future  in  so  many  dreams  and  had  so  often  fan- 
cied himself  rich,  happy,  an4  luxurious,  that  the 
reality  appeared  to  him  quite  natural. 

He  looks  at  Stasia's  noble  profile,  and  his  heart 
swells  with  pride,  almost  with  tenderness  as  he 
reflects  this  woman  is  my  wife. 

They  talk  caressingly  and  low ;  new  bom  love 
lives  upon  hopes,  thoughts  half  expressed,  and  words 
half  uttered. 

Oh,  what  a  lovely  journey !  What  different  views ! 
What  changing  scenery  !  Now  it  is  the  steppe  that 
stretches  its  endless  green  carpet  to  the  horizon; 
now  it  is  a  pine  wood  covering  a  hill  with  its 
dark  moss;  now  it  is  a  river  deep  in  its  bed,  still 
marshes,  or  blue  tinted  rocks.  Sometimes  in  a 
lightning  flash  a  glimpse  of  some  town's  gilt  church 
spires  is  caught  as  they  fly  by ;  sometimes  again  it 
is  a  huge  herd  browsing  along  the  hedgerow;  a 
few  bulls  raising  their  heads  aloft  to  low.  But 
the  train  stops  in  the  open  country :  a  wild  melody 
is  echoed  from  afar.  What  is  it  ?  The  passengers 
look  out  of  the  window  and  scan  the  horizon.  It 
is  a  band  of  gipsies,  gay  birds  of  passage.  With 
fife,  drum,  flute  and  fiddle,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren begin  at  once  an  air  from  the  fabled  land, 
a  symphony  of  splendid  fancies,  full  of  piercing 
cries,  heartbro)cen  appeals,  then  suddenly  changing 
into  songs  of  joy  and  cries  of  triumph  ending  like 
a  pyrotechnic  bouquet  in  a  shower  of  notes. 

Then   the  train   regretfully  goes    on     its    way; 
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the  engine  seems  to  redouble  its  haste;  it  must 
make  up  for  lost  time.  These  stations  on  the 
Russian  railways,  to  which  one  never  knows  when 
one  is  coming,  are  not  rare :  they  serve  to  break 
the  length  of  the  journey. 

Stasia  and  Vladimir  smiled  as  they  leaned  towards 
each  other ;  their  eyes  seem  as  it  were  to  reflect 
the  gipsy  music. 

Time  flies,  space  is  devoured.  Here  are  the 
great  woods  bordering  on  Moscow.  Scarcely  two 
hours  are  between  us  and  our  journey's  end ;  the 
engine  from  time  to  time  still  stops.  Then  from 
the  woods  and  villages,  out  of  the  hollow  clefts 
flock  little  girls  and  boys  in  strange  costumes : 
they  all  catch  hold  of  the  carriage  doors,  raise 
themselves  and  lean  into  the  window,  showing  their 
pretty  heads  of  fair  curly  hair  and  off'ering  to  the 
travellers  strawberries  spread  in  rustic  fashion  on 
bark  baskets,  simply  and  elegantly  made  by  Russian 
moujiks,  who  are  the  best  basket  makers  in  the* 
world.  Some  of  them  carry  great  bouquets  of 
wild  flowers,  as  large  and  brilliant  as  those  of 
the  tropics :  for  Moscow  is  almost  Asia,  and  in 
that  country  the  sky,  earth,  and  water,  the  flowers 
and  the  herbs,  seem  tinged  with  somewhat  of  the 
colours  of  Cashmere. 

But  already  the  domes  of  those  three  hundred 
churches,  which  are  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Holy 
Moscow,  come  in  sight ;  already  at  a  little  distance 
can  be  seen  the  Kremlin,  and  lower  down  Ivan's 
Cathedral,  a  monument  of  grotesqueness  rather  than 
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originality,  combining  all  styles  of  architecture  and 
built  in  none. 

What  is  Vladimir  thinking  of?  How  far  he  is 
from  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  Greek  restaurant,  and 
his  students'  room  ! 

How  far,  above  all,  is  he  from  politics!  How 
soon  he  has  forgotten  the  Revolution,  his  party  and 
his  oaths  I  How  little  has  he  thought  of  his  mystic 
wife  Pavlovna  !  For  a  moment  her  name  comes  to  his 
memory ;  an  uncomfortable  feeling  seizes  upon  him  ; 
something  bitter  seems  to  rise  in  his  throat,  he 
hastens  to  cast  this  ill-omened  recollection  far  from 
him,  the  remembrance  of  the  odious  ceremony 
which  he  was  forced  to  submit  to.  Vladimir  is  in 
the  position  of  a  man  whose  fate  has  changed, 
who  sees  all  his  habits  overturned,  who  tries  to 
form  new  ones,  and  is  charmed  and  astonished 
at  his  success. 

He  is  given  up  to  the  joy  of  the  moment :  the 
contrast,  every  time  he  looks  at  his  wife  the  Countess, 
makes  him  trebly  appreciate  his  good  fortune.  And 
what  is  Stasia  thinking  of  ? 

As  the  minutes  pass,  her  nature  is  undergoing  a 
change  :  she  loves,  yes,  certainly  she  loves  Vladimir. 
She  is  glad  to  have  given  him  all,  her  faith,  her  being, 
her  fortune,  even  her  name,  since  she  has  sacrificed 
her  title  to  him ;  and  what  charms  her  above  all  is 
the  knowledge  that  her  husband,  unlike  the  Russians 
she  had  seen  as  Count  RostofTs  guests,  was  an 
educated  thinking  man,  great-souled,  noble,  and 
generous.     In  her  eyes  Vladimir  is  a  liberal :  at  a 
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given  moment  he  may  prove  useful  to  his  countrj' 
— ^the  Tsar,  the  nobles,  even  the  people. 

"  Provided, "  said  the  little  Countess  to  herself, 
"  provided  only  I  know  how  to  make  him  love  me. " 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  dreani  the  train  stopped  : 
we  have  arrived  :  this  is  Moscow.  On  leaving  the 
carriage  Stasia  saw  on  the  platform  her  steward,  a 
German  as  usual,  and  a  few  steps  behind  him  a 
giant,  Simon,  her  foster  father,  a  rough  countryman 
from  the  plain  who  reared  her  childhood.  While 
the  steward  advances  with  the  soft  cringmg  Teuton 
manner  Simon  in  a  single  stride  reached  the  car- 
riage, and  to  help  Stasia  to  alight  encircled  her 
with  a  strong  arm,  the  left  one,  for  with  the  right  he 
held  his  cap. 

Simon  had  taken  in  Stasia  and  Vladimir  at  a 
glance.  His  new  master  produced  a  good  impres- 
sion on  him  ;  for  a  grin  showed  all  his  white  teeth, 
and  his  broad  ruddy  countenance  expanded. 

But  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

The  carriage  waited  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps : 
it  was  the  Muscovite  coach  made  at  Moscow  itself 
by  native  workmen,  more  of  a  house  than  a  carriage, 
enormous,  padded,  capable  of  holding  six  people 
with  ease.  Modelled  on  those  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Peter  the  Great,  these  monuments  of  barbarous 
luxury  still  cover  the  ledge  oa  which  the  footmen 
hung  behind.  Stasia's  footmen,  in  black  livery  with 
silver  cords,  wore  the  serious  imperturbable  expres- 
sion of  their  race.  At  the  sight  of  their  new  mis- 
tress and  master  they  did  not  even  turn  their  eyes. 
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the  big  coachman  did    not  move  :    in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  etiquette  he  remained  motionless 

and  majestic. 

Simon  shut  the  door,  and  it  Was  not  till  he  had 
taken  his  seat  on  the  box  that  the  heavy  vehicle  at 
his  orders  began  to  move. 

RostofF  House  is  situated  in  Old  Moscow:  it  is 
surrounded  by  immense  gardens,  and  gives  one  the 
idea  rather  of  a  vast  country  estate  that  has  been 
moved  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Along  fime  avenues,  with  statues  at  inter- 
vals like  those  already  described  in  the  Winter 
Garden,  leads  to  the  building,  which  is  made,  like  all 
Russian  houses,  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture. 
Nearly  all  are  a  combination  of  the  straight  line, 
the  triangle  and  the  square.  Let  us  further  men- 
tion a  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars,  and  we  have 
a  fair  idea  of  these  houses  of  the  nobility;  they 
exactly  suit  the  climate,  but  by  no  means  accord 
with  our  ideas  of  comfort. 

Still  they  have  an  undeniably  g^and  appearance ; 
here  vast  halls  filled  with  the  richest  furniture  and 
objects  of  art  of  every  kind  have  not  the  freezing 
effect  that  might  be  imagined.  One  soon  grows 
used  to  them,  and  iinds  them  pleasant,  and  after  a 
time  everything  pales  before  their  lordly  luxury, 
everything  seems  stinted  and  poor. 

The  peasants  had  desired  to  receive  their  master 
with  a  certain  show ;  but  the  German  steward  had 
objected.  This  proceeding  was  looked  on  as  a 
grievance ;  the  Russian  peasant  needs  an  outlet  for 
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his  tenderness  and  devotion,  and  when  this  is  denied 
him  he  is  disgusted.  Nearly  all  the  Russian  peasants 
justly  dislike  the  German  stewards.  In  spite  of 
the  emancipation  some  links  still  bind  the  former 
vassals  to  their  masters ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing. 
Without  this  last  resource  what  would  become  of 
a  country  inundated  by  eighty  million  men  suddenly 
made  free,  and  ignorant  how  far  their  rights  extend  ? 
As  a  token  of  affection  the  peasants  had  decorated 
the  whole  avenue,  the  hall,  and  the  grand  staircase 
with  flowers. 

Stasia  was  touched,  it  was  eight  years  since  she 
had  seen  Moscow.  Big  Simon  helped  her  to 
alight,  and  the  happy  couple  ascended  to  the  rooms 
upstairs,  whither  the  French  maid  had  preceded 
them,  and  where  the  German  steward  ha,d  made  all 
necessary  preparations. 

During  their  dinner,  which  was  soon  over,  heaps  of 
cards  arrived,  discreet  tokens  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy. Then — youth  and  love  know  not  fatigue — 
Stasia  and  Vladimir  went  to  the  Russian  Opera,  one 
of  the  handsomest  theatres  in  the  world,  at  which 
the  ballet  in  especial  is  the  best  managed.  Hidden 
in  a  stage  box  they  heard  Glinka's  Life  for  the  Tsar^ 
and,  resting  softly,  dreamed  of  the  future. 


'^^iio: 


FOUR   LETTERS. 


Vladimir  to  Sergius, — Friend,  you  must  think 
my  honeymoon  has  driven  all  else  out  of  my  head. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  very  day  of  our  depar- 
ture for  Moscow,  amid  the  thousand  thoughts  to 
which  the  circumstances  gave  birth,  my  wife  and  I 
did  not  fail  to  have  many  for  our  friends,  and  among 
others  for  Pavlovna  and  yourself.  I  have  described 
you  to  Stasia.  She  would  be  glad  to  know  you,  and 
I,  my  dear  friend,  only  too  happy  to  see  j'ou  at 
Moscow  for  some  time  at  our  house.  Friendship  is 
a  great  element  of  happiness.  I  know  it  well;  and  I 
have  never  known  it  so  well  as  since  my  separation 
from  you.  I  have  need  of  your  counsels.  I  require 
some  support.  My  new  fortune  is  not  so  great  that 
I  fear  to  support  it,  and  yet  I  should  be  glad  to 
share  it.  1  tell  you  nothing  of  my  joys  ;  my  happi- 
ness is  complete.  I  have  found  in  Stasia  the 
noblest  woman,  the  sweetest  and  noblest  soul  of 
which    a  man    has    ever   dreamed.    Latterly,  my 
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friend  (I  am  not  reproaching  you),  you  have  unjustly 

suspected  me,  and  have  treated  me  with  coldness.     I 

said    nothing,  but  it  made  me    suffer.     You    have 

many    advantages  over  me:  a  great  faith    in    the 

Revolution,  and  an  austerity  which  naturally  points 

you  out  for  the  respect  of  the  masses.     I,  I  admit  it, 

am  not  free  from  a  certain  weakness  of  character, 

an  invincible  objection  to  work.     Whither  will   it 

lead  me  ?    I  cannot  tell.     I  have  a  great  affection 

for  you,  which,  as  you,  I  hope,  will  not  deny,  does 

me  honour.    Do  you  think  it  right  to  talk  politics 

to  me  just  now?     I  should   strongly  object    to  it. 

You  are  a  lover  of  mankind     •     .     ,     and  I,  without 

joking,  prefer  women.     You  dream  of  emancipation 

and   revolution,     .     .     .      and  I   for  the  last  few 

days  know  not  of  what  I  dream ;  my  dreams  have 

turned  a  different  way.     Still,  rest  assured,  I   am 

not  unmindful  of  my  oaths.     I  have  told  my  wife  all, 

excepting  of  course  what  would  have  seemed  to  her 

too  much  at  first.    She  appeared  rather  frightened. 

But  the  race  she  is  sprung  from  gave  her  courage. 

At  heart  she  is  more  of  a  nihilist  than  I :  like  all 

women,  she  is  a  nihilist  by  instinct,  and  it  becomes 

her  wonderfully;   she    words    exaggerated  opinions 

with  infinite  grace ;  in  short,  she  compels  love,  and 

makes  loveable  what  is  merely  interesting.     I  have 

received  from  our  co-religionists  some  hundreds   of 

letters :  this  is,  perhaps,  an  exaggeration,  but  really 

for  the    first  few  days    I  might  have  been  spared 

some.     They     are     nothing    but  begging    letters, 

asking  assistance.    I  am  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
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Who  is  to  get  me  out  of  it  ?  I  am  really  afraid  of 
finding  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I  can  do  nothing. 
When  will  you  come  ?  I  am  expecting  you,  we  both 
are. 

Sergius  to  Vladimir. — I  am  not  surprised  at 
your  happiness.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  appreciate  it ; 
the  young  lady  you  have  married  is  worthy,  as  we 
all  know,  of  every  kind  of  admiration  and  respect. 
She  has  shown,  you  say,  a  wish  to  see  me.  Such 
a  wish  will  be  a  command  for  me ;  but  what  makes 
me  come  to  Moscow  still  sooner  is  the  account  you 
give  me  of  the  Countess's  state  of  mind.  She  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  party.  I  can 
easily  imagine  what  form  her  political  sentiments 
have  taken  ;  they  contain,  no  doubt,  something  of 
that  mysticism  and  vague  tenderness  which  women 
have  in  readiness  for  all  misfortunes.  But  no 
matter.  In  your  eyes,  as  in  mine,  life  can  have  no 
value  except  so  far  as  it  is  devoted  to  the  great 
work  of  complete  emancipation.  If  your  wife  is 
already  at  one  with  us  upon  this  point,  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  fact.  The  soil  was  no 
doubt  prepared,  but  that  is  not  all ;  you  have 
known  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  My  dear 
friend,  you  tell  me  no  news  when  you  speak  of 
the  numerous  letters  that  have  reached  you.  I 
shall  astonish  you  much  more  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  correspondence,  which  was  once  so  copious, 
has  now  stopped  altogether.  The  letters  go  to  you, 
and  it  is  quite  natural ;  you  are  now  in  possession 
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of  the  sinews  of  war.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Pavlovna  lately.  We  have  come  to  important  de- 
cisions, or  rather,  to  be  accurate,  I  tried  to  induce 
Pavlovna  to  enter  on  a  new  plan  of  campaign.  I 
did  not  succeed,  but  I  do  not  despair.  I  hear  the 
nobles  of  Moscow  have  received  you  very  well. 
That  is  an  invaluable  advantage.  I  shall  never 
advise  you  to  practise  excessive  dissimulation,  but 
you  must  remember  not  to  betray  the  object, 
which,  between  ourselves,  is  the  aim  of  your  exist- 
ence. It  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  our 
ideas  that  no  one  should  even  suspect  us  of  that 
liberalism  which  is  so  much  in  fashion.  You 
must  be  an  Old  Russian,  that  will  be  best.  But 
be  careful  not  to  overdo  the  part.  I  beg  you  will 
continue  your  good  offices  for  me  with  the  Coun- 
tess ;  I  feel  a  real  affection  for  her,  and  for  you, 
my  iriend,  a  true  feeling  of  fraternity. 

Stasia  to  Pavlovna. — My  good  Pavlovna,  you 
must  be  wondering  if  I  am  still  alive,  and  whether 
Vladimir  has  not  concealed  me  in  some  desert. 
The  truth  is,  that  time  flies  so  lightly  that  I  am 
hardly  up  before  the  day  seems  over  and  life  ended. 
I  have  not  read  a  book  and  scarcely  opened  a  piano. 
For  the  last  few  days  Vladimir  has  been  bothering 
me  to  write  to  you.  He  says  I  am  ungrateful : 
that  were  it  not  for  you  he  would  never  have  come 
near  me ;  in  short,  he  says  a  thousand  pretty  things 
of  you,  of  me,  and  of  his  friends,  for  he  is 
very    affectionate ;     and    sometimes    I    fancy  his 
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thoughts  are  more  at  Petersburg  than  Mos- 
cow. I  will  tell  you  a  little  secret,  my  dear 
Pavlovna,  a  very  tiny  one  and  yet  a  very  big 
one.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  see  Vladimir  given  up 
to  political  ideas  the  belief  in  whose  excellence  and 
truth  I  myself  share,  but  whose  expansion  seems 
unsuitable  to  that  society  in  which  we  are  destined 
to  move.  However,  Vladimir  has  reassured  me  a 
little  on  this  point ;  he  tells  me  that  at  first  he  is 
almost  bound  to  act  thus,  but  will  soon  present  a 
different  front;  that  it  is  as  it  were  an  old  skin, 
which  he  only  wants  time  to  cast.  I  think  he 
ought  to  remain  as  he  is,  keep  to  all  that  is  good 
and  sensible  in  his  opinions.  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity, is  there  now  ?  for  him  to  make  any  demon- 
stration. I  find  his  relations  are  too  numerous  and 
familiar  with  a  lot  of  people  whom  I  do  not  know, 
and  who  write  to  him  asking  for  help.  So  far 
nothing  could  be  better,  or  at  least  it  is  quite 
natural ;  what  is  not  so  is  the  tone  assumed  by  his 
correspondents.  It  is  impolite,  often  brutal,  some- 
times threatening.  I  will  do  Vladimir  the  justice 
of  saying  that  he  doesn^t  mind  them.  He  is  gener- 
ous, and  since  our  goods  are  in  common  I  approve  his 
liberality  so  long  as  it  is  not  misplaced.  This  letter, 
my  dear  Pavlovna,  tells  you  nothing  about  my 
happiness ;  but  if  you  know  how  to  read  between 
the  lines,  you  will  see  that  your  pupil  has  no  further 
prayers  to  offer.  Yet,  should  I  express  one,  it  should 
be,  may  Vladimir  always  love  me,  always  remain 
the  same !    Another  would  be,  for  after  all  wishes 
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cost  nothing — 1  wish  you  would  come  here  as  soon 
as  possible.  Vladimir  tells  me  he  has  invited 
Sergius,  and  why  should  not  I  invite  Pavlovna  ? 
My  dear,  you  must  be  quick;  the  weather  is  fine; 
the  trees  are  green ;  the  skies  are  blue :  my  avenues 
are  smelling  sweetly.  You  do  not  know  Moscow : 
here  is  an  excellent  opportunity. 

Pavlovna  to  Stasu. — ^Thank  you,  my  sweet, 
for  your  letter :  it  is  as  pretty  and  graceful  as  your- 
self. I  send  you  a  thousand  kisses.  I  will  be  at 
Moscow  during  the  week.  Meanwhile  let  me  tell 
you,  my  sweet,  that  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
sparks  of  liberalism  that  Vladimir  has  brought  to 
Moscow,  you  should  encourage  them.  I  think  I 
know  him  pretty  thoroughly,  and  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  darling,  that  I  think  him  sufficiently 
weak  and  disposed  to  yield  on  the  subject  of  his 
opinions.  But  what  am  i  talking  about  so 
soon  after  your  marriage?  I  must  be  mad.  I 
think  our  men,  poor  fellows,. are  generally  empty 
headed,  and  that  is  why,  still  keeping  up  my  charac- 
ter of  pedant,  I  advise  you  to  congratulate  your- 
self if  Vladimir  has  advanced  ideas.  At  least  he 
has  ideas,  and  most  men  in  Russia  haven't  the 
ghost  of  any ;  they  are  afraid  to  have  them.  As 
to  Vladimir's  relations  with  a  certain  class  of 
individuals,  let  me  give  you  my  opinion  with  the 
candour  I  have  always  shown  towards  you.  Vladi- 
mir would  be  wrong  at  any  period  of  his  life  to 
contemn   or    cast   them    off.     He    should    always 
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remember  whence  he  came.  I  tell  you  this  plainly  in 
order  that  you  may  speak  to  him,  and  because  I 
hold  a  high  opinion  of  his  future.  Further,  my  sweet, 
remember  that  I  only  speak  thusbecauseyou  asked  my 
advice.  Avail  yourself  of  it  in  what  way  you  please. 
Have  you  made  many  friends  at  Moscow  ?  I  hope 
you  have.  Here  at  St.  Petersburg  you  have  left  two 
•enemies ;  two  is  a  small  number,  still  it  is  too  many. 
I  allude  to  Prince  NosimofF  and  Baron  Fritschen. 
The  prince  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  a  brute 
creature  who  would  stake  his  life  on  a  card ;  he  is 
not  formidable,  for  he  is  very  open  and  childlike  in 
his  disposition ;  so  that  if  you  were  to  do  him  a 
service  some  day  he  would  kiss  your  footprints. 
But  the  other  is  cunning,  in  your  place  I  should 
distrust  him.  He  is  furious  at  your  marriage,  he 
aspired  to  your  hand  ;  were  you  aware  of  it  ?  It 
seems  that  the  few  visits  he  paid  us  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  not  indiflferent  to  you,  and  that  he 
would  easily  attain  his  end.  Poor  Fritschen!  Why 
was  not  he  behind  some  curtain  when  we  laughed 
and  said  what  we  thought  of  him  and  his  title? 
Well,  good  bye,  my  sweet,  till  we  meet  soon,  I 
have  but  one  wish,  to  know  and  see  you  happy ! 


IV. 

SERGIUS  AND   PAVLOVNA  LBAVB   ST.   PBl^RSBURG. 

On  receiving  the  letters  sent  to  them  from  Mos- 
cow, Sergius  and  Pavlovna  hastened  to  show  them 
to  one  another. 

Their  first  impulse  had  been  to  write  and  promise 
to  come  to  the  young  couple  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  on  reflection  matters  looked  different. 

"  Ought  I  to  go  to  Moscow  ?"  asked  Pavlovna. 

•*  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Sergius. 

"  And  why  ?  " 

**  Understand  me  well.  Free  as  we  are  from  the 
world's  prejudices,  there  are  some  duties,  vague  and 
sentimental  though  they  be,  in  which  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  fail/' 

"  And  they  are  ?" 

"  Patience  !  you  will  seize  my  meaning,  I  feel 
sure — ^yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  your  approba- 
tion." 

"  Speak  freely." 

"Well,  to  my  mind  there  would  be  something 
unbec^oming,  indecent  even,  to  see  you  at  Vladimir 
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and  Stasia's  side.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
sit  down  at  the  same  table." 

**  And  why,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  Because  of  your  marriage  by  our  ritual." 

**  But  it  seems  to  me,  Sergius,  you  reason  very 
badly." 

"How  is  that,  pray?" 

"  Our  marriage  is  no  marriage.  It  is  the  name 
that  misleads  you.  Take  away  the  ceremony  and 
what  remains?  A  simple  contract,  a  promise  to 
help  each  other  for  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Revolution,  and  nothing  more." 

**  You  are  quite  right,  Pavlovna.  And  it  was  not 
such  notions  as  these  that  prompted  me.  I  ap- 
pealed, as  I  told  you,  to  a  vague  indefinite  senti- 
ment." 

"Permit  me  not  to  follow  you  in  that." 

"  So  be  it.    Go  to  Moscow  !" 

"  I  will,  and  for  many  reasons,— to  see  Muscovite 
society,  to  see  Stasia,  of  whom  I  am  very  fond, 
and  to  find  out  how  Vladimir  is  behaving." 

"As  you  please." 

"  But,  Sergius,  shall  you  go  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"We  must  tell  the  committee  and  find  substi- 
tutes." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that ;  but  whom  to  choose  ?  " 

"  Riboffski." 

The  latter  was  soon  informed  of  the  post  assigned 

to  him  by  Sergius.     He  accepted  it  with  enthusiasm. 

"  You    will  see,  you  will    see,"  he  said,  "  wh^ 
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you  come  back  how  I  can  keep  an  eye  upon  my 
charge." 

The  preparations  made  by  Sergius  and  Pavlovna 
were  not  long  nor  noticeable.  Yet  the  Third  Section 
got  wind  of  them.  The  very  day  when  the  two 
nihilists  got  into  the  train,  the  Third  Section  got  in 
with  them  too,  in  the  person  of  a  very  affable  spy, 
whose  stoutness  and  good  nature  was  calculated  to 
disarm  suspicion.  His  specialty  consisted  in  sleep- 
ing all  the  way  with  sonorous  snores  which  were  a 
masterpiece  of  acting:  by  means  of  this  feigned 
sleep  he  hoped  to  overhear  a  conversation,  or  at 
any  rate  to  surprise  some  signal. 

But,  as  he  soon  discovered,  he  had  tough  cus- 
tomers to  deal  with  Not  a  word  was  said,  at 
least  not  one  that  could  prove  compromising. 

Could  it  have  been  otherwise? 

Sergius  was  the  most  taciturn,  Pavlovna  the 
most  suspicious  of  her  sex.  The  journey  was  com- 
pleted without  obstacles. 

Sergius  and  Pavlovna  were  then  received  with 
open  arms.  Must  it  be  admitted  ? — scarcely  a  month 
had  passed  since  his  marriage,  and  already  his 
solitude  weighed  heavy  on  Vladimir.  Stasia  had 
noticed  his  restraint,  and  felt  uneasy.  So  the 
arrival  of  our  travellers  was  in  her  eyes  a  blessing, 
a  kind  attention  on  the  part  of  Providence. 
Vladimir  experienced  real  pleasure  in  unburdening 
his  heart  to  Sergius.  Stasia,  too,  was  glad  to  have 
by  her  side  a  woman  who  was  above  susicpion,  and 
to  whom  she  might  confide  all. 
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"I  am  happy  certainly/*  said  Vladimir,  "at 
least  I  ought  to  be.  Well,  Sergius,  though  I  fear 
I  shall  shock  you,  I  am  not  happy." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  an  unhappy  nature ; 
perhaps  I  require  noise  and  excitement — something 
more  stimulating — what  do  I  knbw  ?  " 

Stasia^  on  the  other  hand,  confided  her  sorrows 
and  troubles  to  Pavlovna, 

"  Vladimir  seems  dull,  he  is  no  longer  the  same. 
Oh  if  I  only  knew  how  always  to  please  him!" 

In  the  evening  Sergius  and  Pavlovna,  left  alone, 
talked  over  this  state  of  things  together. 

"  Well,"  said  Pavlovna,  "  was  I  right  to  disregard 
your  prejudices  ?  *' 

*•  I  admit  the  situation  is  grave." 

"  Vladimir  is  sick  of  his  position  already.  Really, 
it  is  odious.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  Sergius  ? " 

"  Why,  what  should  I  think,  except  that  we  must 
find  a  cure  for  the  evil  ?  Are  we  not  in  some  sort  the 
authors  of  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"In  some  sort!  say  almost  entirely.'^ Do  you 
know  why  Vladimir  is  in  this  state  after  a  month  ? " 

•*  I  have  my  suspicions." 

"  And  I  will  have  the  courage  to  state  them.  If 
Vladimir  were  a  man  and  a  politician,  he  would  have, 
if  not  for  his  wife,  at  any  rate  an  undying  love  for 
the  Revolution.  He  forgets  to-day  what  he  was 
yesterday ;  but  let  him  take  care,  if  I  find  him  a 
coward,  soft  and  irresolute,  the  affection  he  has 
inspired  me  with  will  greatly  change.     Did  you  see 
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my  fine  gentleman,  with  his  contemptuous  languid 
air  ?  Does  he  think  we  have  raised  him  to  wealth 
and  honours  only  for  his  own  enjoytnent  ?  That  is 
going  beyond  all  bounds.  Can  he  have  forgotten  his 
oaths  and  the  famous  contract  between  us,  which 
you,  Sergius,  wish  to  make  out  a  marriage  ?" 

"  That  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  I"  said  Sergius, 
dreamily.  ''But  I  suppose  there  is  no  lack  of 
attractions  in  Moscow.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  cordial 
reception  which  the  nobles  are  said  to  have  given 
to  Vladimir  and  his  wife,  I  see  them  go  nowhere  and 
nobody  come  here.     Why  is  that  ?", 

Sergius's  observation  had  hit  the  mark.  Since 
their  arrival  the  young  couple  could  not  boast  of 
having  caused  anything  further  than  curiosity. 

And  this  could  be  easily  explained  in  two  ways. 

First  of  all,  the  nobles  were  annoyed  with  Stasia 
for  her  marriage,  which  put  so  great  wealth  and 
such  a  noble  name  at  the  mercy  of  an  unknown 
stranger.  Furthermore,  a  series  of  false  charges, 
denunciations,  and  calumnies  had  been  spread.  There 
is  at  Moscow  an  obstinate  and  special  type  of 
Russians,  ferocious  on  the  subject  of  old  usage  and 
tradition.     The  true  Slav  is  to  be  found  in  Moscow. 

There  one  still  comes  across  those  feudal  lords, 
who  look  on  the  emancipation  as  null  and  void;  there 
are  still,  too,  to  be  found  a  class  of  peasants  who  do 
not  want  their  new  liberties,  who  look  upon  them  as  a 
snare,  and  keep  aloof  from  all  the  modern  innova- 
tions as  temptations  of  the  devil,  devised  to  injure 
their  welfare  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
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At  Moscow,  too,  a  very  advanced  party  is  to  be 
found,  and  there  are  many  nihilist  committees  in 
the  city. 

So  the  Russian  Conservatives  could  not  forgive 
Stasia  for  not  choosing  a  husband  among  their  sons. 

As  for  the  advanped  party  and  the  nihilists  they 
considered  that  Vladimir,  now  that  he  had  gained 
his  Marshal's  staff,  was  taking  too  long  a  holiday, 
and  did  not  seem  at  all  prodigal  of  his  money  in 
helping  his  less  fortunate  brothers. 

Fritschen,  too,  as  spiteful  as  he  was  vain,  had  not 
failed,  on  hearing  of  the  young  couple's  trip  to 
Moscow,  to  circulate  the  most  libellous  tales  about 
them.  As  for  Stasia  he  contented  himself  with 
exhibiting  the  portrait  Pavlovna  had  sold  him,  and 
dropped  a  thousand  hints^^  which  were  not  believed  ; 
but  towards  Vladimir  he  was  really  cruel.  He  had 
made  inquiries  worthy  of  a  detective,  and  had 
written  an  account  of  them  to  all  his  Moscow  corre- 
spondents. 

The  latter  had  not  failed  to  debit  the  bits  of  infor- 
mation they  had  received ;  and  that  from  pure  folly 
and  stupidity,  and  to  please  Fritschen,  who  was  a 
rich  man  and  capable  of  giving  even  the  basest 
service  a  substantial  recognition. 

All  this  serves  sufficiently  to  explain  the  isolation 
in  which  the  young  pair  lived,  and  their  joy  at  Ser- 
gius'  and  Pavlovna's  arrival. 

"  What  conclusion  am  I  to  draw  ?"  thought  Pav- 
lovna, after  considering  matters  for  several  days^ 
and  deliberating  on  the  best  plan  to  pursue. 
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"We  must  return,"  said  Sergius,  "as  soon  as 
possible  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  bring  them  with 
us." 

"  That  is  what  I  think." 

"  St.  Petersburg  is  less  of  a  provincial  town.  Vladi- 
mir can,  if  he  desires  it,  shut  everybody's  mouth, 
and  moreover  it  is  only  in  the  centrb  of  our  opera- 
tions in  the  town  chosen  for  the  Revolution,  that 
Vladimir  will  recover  some  of  his  resolution.  In 
short,  you  and  I  cannot  stay  here  any  longer :  are  we 
to  leave  to  themselves  those  on  whom  we  have 
hitherto  looked  as  the  best  instruments  that  heaven 
could  send  us  ?  No,  we  cannot." 

"  Very  well,  I  undertake  to  persuade  Stasia.  You 
must  manage  Vladimir." 

That  evening  at  dinner  the  conversation  was 
adroitly  turned  on  the  life  the  young  couple  were 
leading.  Sergius  announced  his  early  departure, 
Pavlovna  her  intention  of  soon  following  him. 

"  And  we,"  asked  Stasia,  "  now  that  Vladimir  is 
growing  bored,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?" 

"  Why  not  all  go  back  together  ?" 

At  this  proposal,  Vladimir  looked  at  Stasia  to 
read  in  her  eyes  what  she  thought  of  the  sugges- 
tion. For  his  part  he  thought  it  excellent ;  it  suited 
him  exactly. 

The  resolution,  then,  was  comparatively  soon 
taken  ;  they  would  come  back  to  Moscow  another 
time  ;  St.  Petersburg  was  a  hundred  times  better;  it 
was  the  capital,  the  centre  of  life,  warmth  and 
motion  1    Pavlovna  pressed  her  point,  and  took  care 
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to  call  attention  to  the  ill-timed  pride  which  the 
nohles  had  exhibited. 

At  last  they  set  out. 

What  was  the  result  of  Stasia  and  Vladimir's 
journey  to  Moscow  ?  What  had  come  of  Sergius  and 
Pavlovna's  visit  7 

Stasia  had  soon  recognized  the  instability  of  her 
husband's  character;  further,  she  had  had  to  endure 
the  disdain  of.the  Moscow  aristocracy. 

Vladimir  had  lost  currency  among  the  Moscow 
nihilists,  and  had  made  hia  wife  uneasy  by  his 
caprices. 

f|avIovna  had  a  right  to  congratulate  herself  on 
the  pair's  return  to  St.  Petersburg ;  there  every  mis- 
take might  be  repaired. 

The  person  who  had  gained  most  by  all  this  was 
Sergius ;  his  simplicity,  openness,  and  firmness  had 
made  an  impression  upon  Stasia. 


V. 

AN   EVENING  AT   MLLB.   RAUCOURT'S. 

This  evening  Mdlle.  Raucourt,  of  the  Michael 
Theatre,  gave  a  party. 

We  have  hitherto  only  once  alluded  to  this  artiste. 
Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  on  the  day 
when  Vladimir  went  to  the  Michael  Theatre  in  order 
to  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  Stasia,  he  had  shown 
himself  bold  and  even  impertinent  in  watching  the 
Countess,  but  his  attention  was  really  more  attracted 
by  Mdlle.  Raucourt. 

Not  that  she  was  remarkable  for.  her  beauty ;  but, 
to  use  a  slang  expression,  she  **  avait  du  chien  "  and 
she  enjoyed  a  suflBciently  attractive  notoriety.  With 
her  reddish  yellow  hair  fantastically  coiled  and 
frizzed,  her  nose  in  the  air,  her  bright  eyes,  and 
her  mouth  curled  into  a  smile  to  exhibit  her  white 
teeth,  in  short  her  careless  childlike  air  of 
impudent  assurance,  Mile.  Raucourt  carried  no 
despicable  number  of  hearts  in  her  train.  It  was 
of  her  that  the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Mili- 
tary College  talked  after  their  holidays,  the  hussars 
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and  guards  on  their  return  to  the  barracks.  To  judge 
by  the  accounts  of  these  gentlemen,  Mdlle.  Raucourt 
would  have  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  susceptible; 
her  kindness  and  good  nature  were  astonishing. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  case. 

Mdlle.  Raucourt,  who  only  obtained  a  "  proxime  " 
for  comedy  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  had  had 
the  wit  to  see  that  Paris  was  not  what  she  required ; 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  lieu  of  talent,  her 
beauty,  or  rather  her  sauciness  and  freshness,  would 
have  their  value,  and  produce  all  that  she  expected 
of  them.  These  simple  calculations  were  not  disap- 
pointed ;  Mdlle.  Raucourt  made  a  success,  and  a 
great  one;  success  brings  fortune;  and  it  was 
thanks  to  this,  that  surely  well-won  fortune,  that 
Mdlle.  Raucourt  assembled  on  the  evehing  in  ques 
tion,  in  her  little  house  near  the  Station,  all  the 
chosen  of  soci)2ty. 

Everything  was  most  pleasantly  managed  at  her 
house,  nothing  could  be  more  so.  As  she  had  the  heart 
to  discourage  no  one,  Mdlle.  Raucourt  had  none  but 
friends  among  the  men  ;  and  as  she  was  good- 
natured,  and  would  lend  money  on  occasion,  she  had 
no  enemies  among  the  women. 

There  was  dancing  at  her  house  and  card  play- 
ing; sometimes  a  few  fellow-actors  came  on  their 
way  from  the  theatre,  and  then  the  party  was  per- 
fect, for  Russians  delight  in   the   society  of  actors* 

Indeed,  nothing  could  have  been  better  managed 
than  Mdlle.  Baucourt's  establishment ;  she  kept  up 
the  good  habits  of  English  "  smartness,"  and  was  piti- 
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less  to  the  most  trivial  offender.  But  for  that  matter 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  to  do  with  Russian  servants  ; 
for,  accustomed  as  they  are  never  to  breathe  a 
syllable  and  to  obey  the  slightest  sign,  they  find 
an  exacting  master  only  natural,  and  cannot  live 
without  something  to  do  ;  they  love  to  obey. 

The  party  was  a  very  lively  one.  There  were 
men  and  women  of  every  rank  at  Mdlle.  Rau- 
court's ;  a  reporter  of  the-  Golos,  had  already  noted 
down  the  more  or  less  illustrious  celebrities. 

There  were  high  and  mighty  lords,  a  grand  duke 
whose  mania  was.  to  live  incognito,  and  who  only 
asked  to  be  disguised,  but  not  too  much,  as  the 
Regent  requested  of*  Dubois.  There  were  young 
men  and  old,  beardless  officers  and  white-whiskered 
generals  who  had  entered  Paris  in  1815.  There 
were  very  ancient  gentlemen,  of  whom  it  was 
whispered  that  they  had  run  through  millions  of 
roubles,  and  rosy-cheeked  youths,  who,  it  was  said, 
were  soon  to  come  into  possession  of  colossal  for- 
tunes. There  were  strangers  of  distinction,  Par- 
isian journalists,  writers,  actors,  bankers,  in  fact,  a 
little  of  everything. 

The  female  society  was  no  less  mixed ;  they 
were  all- well  known,  all  had  had  adventures  which 
had  made  more  or  less  noise  in  the  world. 

One  point  they  had  in  common, — they  were  old  : 
the  youngest  was  quite  forty.  That  was  a  part  of 
Mdlle.  Raucourt's  sagacity :  she  shone  amid  this 
assemblage  of  faded  belles  like  a  rosebud  in  a  bed  of 
overblown  camelias. 
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All  the  attention,  however,  was  not  for  her. 

The  young  men  and  youths  only  dared  to  offer  her 
a  timid  homage  from  afar;  and  the  somewhat 
mature  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the 
most  open  signs  of  sympathy  and  admiration  at  their 
hands. 

Indeed,  had  any  youth  risked  casting  his  pearls 
of  admiration  at  the  feet  of  Mdlle.  Raucourt  this 
evening  he  would  have  grievously  wasted  his  pains ; 
for  the  actresS'  was  to  the  last  degree  preoccupied. 
She  tried  to  prevent  its  being  noticed,  but  to  her 
usual  guests  her  uneasiness  was  evident-  There 
was  something  the  matter.  At  this  moment  she 
was  conversing  eagerly. 

*'  You  are  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a  gentleman  with 
long  fair  moustache,  who  spoke  to  the  goddess  on  a 
footing  of  the  most  perfect  intimacy. 

"  I  am  quite  certain  of  it." 

"Tell  me  again,  then." 

"  I  repeat,  the  person  in  question  cannot  go  on 
living  as  he  is  doing  now;  that  his  letter  and  his 
protestations  are  sincere ;  and  that  it  only  depends 
on  you  to  make  him  take  the  course  you  wish." 

"  Let  us  admit  that  it  is  all  for  the  best  I  " 

"  No  doubt." 

"  And  that  there  is  a  Providence  I " 

*•  Evidently." 

The  person  who  spoke  thus  and  agreed  in  seeing 
Providence  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  Mdlle.  Raucourt 
then  walked  towards   a   card   table    and  was  lost 
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in     the     contemplation    of    a    splendid     hand     at 
ecart6. 

The  Russians  are  furious  gamblers,  and  gaming  is 
a  passion  with  them ;  it  is  enough  to  have  seen 
them  at  Baden  or  Spa,  or  formerly  at  Saxon  and 
now  at  Monaco,  to  know  this. 

They  are  like  men  possessed  in  their  love  of 
chance.  They  lose  and  win  with  imperturbable 
coolness,  silent  and  impassive,  dumb  and  cold  as 
fortune's  self. 

At  Mdlle.  Raucourt's  the  stakes  sometimes 
reached  fancy  heights.  In  Russia  there  is  no  limit 
to  what  may  be  gained  and  lost ;  and  we  have  with 
our  own  eyes  seen  heirs  dispose  of  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  future  in  a  single  night,  pay  up  bravely, 
and  go  oif  with  an  air  of  gaiety  to  take  a  military 
appointment  in  the  Caucasus.  Now-a-days  these 
cases  are  rarer;  the  Emperor  has  shewn  himself  strict. 
But — will  it  be  believed  ? — by  acting  thus  he  has 
caused  discontent  in  many  families;  fathers  were 
the  first  to  set  a  bad  example  to  their  sons. 

Intrepid  gamblers,  the  Russians  are,  moreover, 
frightful  drinkers,  and  wonderful  consumers  of 
suppers. 

In  France  supper  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former 
glories,  a  mere  tradition.  When  it  comes  it  is  soon 
over,  and  is  eaten  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  our 
family,  with  a  few  friends  or  after  the  theatre.  There 
is  no  enthusiasm,  it  is  a  duty  that  one  performs, 
almost  a  painful  one. 

In  Russia  the  case  is  different. 
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People  sup  because  it  is  a  custom  in  great  vogue  ^ 
because  they  take  a  real  pleasure  in  doing  so. 

At  midnight  the  evening  begins,  not  only  for  a  few 
isolated  cliques  but  for  every  one  in  every  rank  of 
society/ 

There  is  card  playing,  and  after  cards  supper. 

Such  a  custom  is  favourable  to  the  formation  of 
friendships  and  to  social  intercourse  ;  it  is  bound  up 
with  a  certain  joviality  and  absence  of  restraint ;  it  is 
a  good  a  really  excellent  custom. 

Mdlle.  Raucourt  took  care  not  to  let  it  fall  into 
disuse  :  her  champagne,  ordered  direct  from  Rheims, 
and  of  one  of  the  best  known  brands,  was  celebrated 
and  much  appreciated  by  the  princes  and  gilded 
youth.  It  flowed  freely  too,  and  was  at  the  disposal 
of  whoever  wished  to  drink  the  health  of  the  presid- 
ing deity  and  her  cordial  hospitality. 

So  when  the  supper  was  ready  and  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  not  without  ostentation,  that 
**  Ces  dames  sont  servies,"  Mdlle.  Raucourt  was 
passing  into  the  dining  room  when  the  gentleman 
with  the  long  fair  moustache  with  whom  we  have 
just  seen  her  conversing  stopped  her. 

"What  is  it,  what  is  the  matter,  prince?" 

"There  is  the  person  of  whom  I  spoke." 

"  Has  he  been  here  long  ?" 

"  No ;  look  over  there  near  the  door." 

"Oh;^why,  he  is  fair  too!" 

"  Like  myself,"  said  Nosimoff,  with  a  laugh.  For 
the  mysterious  individual  was  none  other. 

"  Well,  present  him  to  me,"  said  Mdlle.  Raucourt. 
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« 

"  I  will  do  so.  But  don't  forget  my  advice.  You 
Tiave  a  letter  from  him.  Don't  give  it  up.  It  is  as 
precious  as  pure  gold." 

"Your  sentiments  are  very  low,  my  poor  Nosi- 
moff,"  said  Mdle.  Eaucourt  majestically.  Nosimofif, 
used  to  the  compliments  of  the  actress  whose  devoted 
slave  he  was  in  all  good  and  honourable  service, 
went  towards  the  corner  of  the  door  against  which 
leant  the  melancholy  stranger. 

Those  who  noticed  the  proceeding  saw  them  both 
smile  and  both  begin  to  talk.  At  last  Nosimoff  and 
the  stranger  seemed  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
directed  their  steps  through  the  throng  of  guests  up 
to  the  seat  on  which  Mdlle.  Raucourt  was  enthroned. 
The  introduction  was  punctiliously  performed,  and 
-did  not  attract  much  notice  from  the  eager  players. 

Still  a  few  voices  murmured,  "  It  is  he,  it  is  really 
he!" 

"  Nonsense  1" 

"  I  tell  you  I  recognize  him." 

Meanwhile  Mdlle.  Raucourt  had  taken  the  stran- 
ger's arm,  whispering  as  he  led  her  to  the  supper 
room,  where  she  was  being  awaited  : 

"  It  seems  you  have  much  to  tell  to  me,  M. 
Vladimir  !     I  was  expecting  you  !" 
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When  she  brought  Stasia  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Pavlovna  knew  what  she  was  about,  she  knew  that  she 
must  attend  to  the  silent  orders  of  the  nihilist  com- 
mittees. These,  indeed,  while  professing  a  great 
respect  for  Sergius,  had  not  yet  enough  coherence  to 
follow  the  same  movement ;  they  were  still  acting 
too  much  on  their  own  cue,  too  full  of  an  individual 
initiative  which  they  were  unwilling  to  give  up. 

At  Moscow,  the  arrival  of  the  young  pair  had 
filled  the  committees  with  hopes  which  were  soon 
disappointed  by  Vladimir's  sloth  and  want  of  skill ; 
the  departure  of  the  couple,  which  was  sufficiently 
sudden,  was  severely  condemned  by  the  revolution- 
ists. In  general  these  people  never  reflect ;  purely 
social  reasons  are  unknown  to  them,  and  looked  on 
as  quite  inadmissible :  they  only  look  at  things  from 
their  own  merely  personal  point  of  view. 

Woe  to  those  who  from  far  or  near  become  the 
votaries   of  the  Revolution !     It  claims  everything 
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from  them,  and  gives  nothing  but  the  dregs  in  return. 
The  nihilists  had  hoped  that  Vladimir  would  have 
considered  it  his  first  duty  to  place  large  sums  at 
the  service  of  the  cause;  and  now,  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  new  combinations,  he  was  shutting  himself 
up  in  his  happiness,  and  drowsing  away,  as  much 
gfiven  up  to  his  own  enjoyment  as  a  simple  citizen. 
Sergius  said,  '*  Let  us  be  patient ;"  and  Sergius  was 
not  listened  to. 

How  should  he  be  ?  His  influence  was  purely 
moral,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Revolutionists  had  been  purely  disinterested.  He 
had  suffered  neither  exile  nor  imprisonment  ;  his 
authority  was,  so  to  say,  simply  that  of  a  philoso- 
pher. And  there  was  no  lack  of  sceptical  and 
sneering  nihilists  to  detract  from  the  noble  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  had  already  made  them 
the  greatest  sacrifice,  that  of  his  own  wishes  and 
freedom ;  for  he  had  often  preferred  the  Cause  to  his 
own  passions  and  desires. 

But  what  did  that  matter  ? 

More  than  one  nihilist  said  laughingly  that  even- 
ing among  his  friends,  that  Sergius  was  not  sorry  to 
•  share  the  enervating  pleasures  of  the  Rostoff  Palace. 
Pavlovna,  who  before  Vladimir's  marriage  had  felt 
herself  so  strong  to  carry  out  the  good  work,  was 
quite  astounded  to  find  her  prestige  weakened,  her 
authority  unrecognized.  She  was  much  annoyed 
at  the  discovery,  and  sought  vainly  for  a  reason. 

What  happened  was  what  always  will  happen 
in  such   cases;  Sergius  and   Pavlovna  had  based 
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their  calculations  on  their  own  personal  feelings 
and  ideas ;  they  had  taken  too  little  count  of 
others.  Though  agreeing  as  to  the  end,  the  nihi- 
lists were  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  pro- 
per means  to  be  employed. 

As  for  Vladimir  he  was  in  an  ambiguous  posi- 
tion, incapable  of  assuming  the  leadership  of  the 
party  and  labouring  under  the  general  disesteem. 

He  was  vain,  and  incapable,  therefore,  of  giving 
up  his  rights  to  certain  marks  of  homage  to 
which  his  fortune  gave  him  a  claim ;  he  was  ambi- 
tious, and  nihilism  closed  against  him  the  surest 
ways  to  its  gratification  by  letting  him  play  only 
a  dangerous  game. 

Then,  he  grew  weary  of  it. 

At  bottom  this  child  of  wild  Bohemia  had  only 
appetites  and  feelings ;  the  peaceful  charm  of  Stasia's 
love  was  to  him  only  as  it  were  the  remembrance 
of  a  hidden  delicate  perfume. 

The  nobleness,  sweetness,  goodness,  and  simplicity 
of  this  true  woman's  soul  made  no  impression  on  him. 

Stasia's  mysticism  he  looked  on  as  absurd  mad- 
ness, and  her  love  of  advanced  ideas  was  some- 
thing that  he  could  not  understand. 

Pavlovna  irritated  him  by  her  remonstrances. 

Sergius  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  he  caused 
him  a  sort  of  vague  fear.  The  latter,  indeed,  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  RcstoiF  Palace. 
A  duty  had  called  him  thither  at  first,  that  of  giving 
him  information  upon  many  subjects  which  he  had 
always  ignored,  for  instance  on  the  proceedings  of 
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the  federated  committees  which  cover  Europe,  from 

Lisbon  to  Tiflis  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Arkangel. 

But,   this    duty  accomplished,  there  remained    for ' 

Sergius  a  charm  which  kept  him  there. 
It  was   not  Vladimir    that    listened    to   him,  it 

was  Stasia :  she  drank  in   the  words  of  the  young 

apostle,   and  Sergius  was    all    the  more  eloquent 

because  he  did  not  aim  at  being  so. 

Stasia  liked  to  hear  about  his  childhood,  his  first 

steps,  his  studies,  his  successes,  his  sorrows ;  she 

was  interested  in  the  efforts  of  this  clear  simple  mind. 

She  could  have  listened  to  th^  same  story  a  hundred 

times  without  tiring. 
Sergius  was  imprudent  in  yielding  to  so  powerful  a 

charm ;  he  had  always  wished  to  come  near  fair 

Stasia,  and  now  fate  was  bringing  him  to  her,  mak- 
ing him  talk  to  her  and  win  her  interest.  There  was 
he,  the  friend  of  the  family.  He  had  acquired  an 
evident  power  over  the  little  Countess.  If  Sergius 
were  one  of  our  ordinary  heroes  the  end  of  all  this 
might  be  easily  foreseen. 

But  we  are  only  relating  actual  facts,  known  to 
all  St.  Petersburg.  So  let  us  say  at  once,  that  no 
breath  of  suspicion  may  pass  over  our  heroine,  or 
come  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  our  hero,  that  never 
then  nor  in  any  after  time  did  a  single  evil  thought 
intrude  upon  this  purest  and  closest  friendship  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  was  love  that  had  sprung 
up  between  Stasia  and  Sergius,  neither  of  them 
ever  heeded  it.  They  were  too  sincere,  too  truly 
real  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions. 
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In  Sergius'  as  in  Stasia's  heart  there  was  a 
need  of  something  to  adore,  a  sort  of  religious 
sentiment  requiring  sustenance:  both  had  found 
wherewith  to  nourish  it,  and  they  both  yielded  to 
the  secret  charm  of  a  pure  love,  the  most  divine 
and  rarest  thing  on  earth,  no  longer  discoverable 
among  us  Frenchmen,  but  still  possible  under  those 
foreign  skies  whose  races  are  less  mingled  and  de- 
teriorated, and  have  still  preserved  some  trace  of  their 
pristine  vigour,  some  remnant  of  their  former  virtues. 

The  most  deserted  in  all  this  was  Pavlovna;  yet  she, 
though  conscious  of  her  isolation,  did  not  repine.  She 
was  too  brave  to  give  way  to  foolish  accusations 
against  destiny,  in  short  she  cam6  and  went  wearing 
herself  out  with  journeys  and  fatigues  of  every  kind  : 
She  swallowed  her  feelings  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
sorrow.  Vladimir  was  breaking  her  heart  by  his 
incapacity,  his  low  tastes  and  feebleness  of  charac- 
ter ;  she  tried  to  remedy  his  deficiencies  by  advice, 
but  met  only  with  rebuffs.  Matters  were  at  this  pass 
when  Vladimir  received  a  visit  from  Riboffski.  The 
latter,  who  had  so  often  shewn  hospitality  to 
Vladimir,  lost  no  time  on  the  arrival  of  the  young 
couple  at  St.  Petersburg  in  knocking  at  the  door  . 
of  the  Rostoff  Palace. 

Careless  and  cynical  enough,  but  a  good  fellow 
at  heart,  Riboffski,  were  it  only  on  the  strength  of 
his  past  kindness  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  warm 
reception ;  but  Vladimir  was  foolish  enough  to 
appear  cold  and  embarrassed. 

Riboffski  found,  as  he  said  in  his  Parisian  slang, 
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the  pill  hard  to  swallow."  He  had  for  the 
moment  pocketed  the  affront,  intending  to  repay 
Vladimir  in  the  same  coin. 

He  had  related  the  manner  of  his  reception  in 
all  its  details. 

The  nihilists  were  struck  by  two  things :  the 
calm  way  in  which  Vladimir,  now  that  he  had 
become  a  rich  man,  had  turned  conservative,  and 
the  great  luxury  in  which  he  lived. 

This  evening  there  had  been  a  certain  amount 
of  disorder  in  the  Greek  restaurants  of  the  Vassili 
Ostroff:  it  had  been  decided  that  things  could  not 
go  on  as  they  were  doing. 

Riboffski  had  hinted  that  the  best  way  of  com- 
ing to  a  healthy  decision  on  the  question,  and  of 
showing  that  sense  of  justice  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  party,  would  be,  before  summing  up, 
to  force  Vladimir  to  appear  among  them,  make 
an  explanation,  and  accept  a  programme. 

It  was  as  the  envoy  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
committees  that  Riboffski  now  knocked  at  the 
Rostoff  Palace :  why  then  did  he  wear  such  a  self- 
satisfied  and  triumphant  air? 

Vladimir  received  him  in  the  drawing-room  that 
opened  on  to  the  anteroom,  and  they  sat  down 
like  two  strangers,  like  two  men  one  paying  and 
the  other  receiving  a  call, — ^like  two  men  one 
soliciting  the  other  meditating  whether  or  no  he 
shall  grant  a  favour.    Their  situation  soon  changed. 

Whea  Riboffski  had  explained  his  mission,  Vladi- 
mir flew  into  a  violent  rage. 
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«  Listen,  Riboffski !  Tell  them  they  are  a  per- 
petual  nuisance.  Since  my  marriage,  the  very  day 
after  it,  my  friends  have  assailed  me  with  demands 
of  every  kind.  My  wife's  fortune,  large  as  it  is, 
would  never  have  sufficed  to  satisfy  them.  They 
have  not  left  me  a  moment's  peace ;  they  have 
sent  me  some  thousands  of  manuscripts  full  of 
plans,  programmes,  and  what  not ;  lucubrations  each 
surpassing  the  other  in  stupidity.  This  one  wanted 
a  thousand  roubles  to  take  him  to  Paris :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  foolish  and  insulting  messages  which 
have  flowed  in  on  me  :  my  drawer  is  full  of  letters 
in  which  threats  have  taken  the  place  of  prayers. 

"  Come  now !  What  do  they  want  ?  Am  T  a  thtng, 
a  mere  instrument?  I  have  always  Sergius  and 
Pavlovca  here  at  my  house.  My  wife  herself  talks 
Revolution  to  me.  Is  that  a  life  worth  living  ?  I 
have  had  enough  of  it,  I  will  bear  it  no  more ! " 

"  But  why  be  so  angry  ?"  said  Riboffski.  "  Why  did 
you  call  yourself  a  Revolutionist  if  you  doa't  want 
to  hear  about  the  Revolution;?    Have  you  forgotten 

everything  ?" 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing;  I  am  treated  shame- 
fully ! " 

"  You  have  forgotten  that   another  might  have 

married  Stasia.  .  .  Sergius,  for  instance.  And 
it  is  a  pretty  piece  of  folly  to  have  chosen  you; 
however,  it  is  done.  You  have  forgotten  your  oaths, 
the  pledges  you  gave  to  the  committees." 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  but  tell  them  they 
are  killing  me." 
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"  I  will  take  care  not  to,"  said  Riboffski,  laughing; 
"  they  would  do  it  in  earnest." 

"They  would  doit?"  returned  Vladimir,  irritated 

and  frightened  at  the  joke "If  ever 

one  of  those  ragamuffins " 

"  Come,  you  are  going  too  far.  This  is  the  pith 
of  the  matter :  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  to-morrow 
in  the  Vassili  Ostrofif  in  the  cellar  of  Petrovitch, 
the  wine  merchant.  Gome  there,  the  password  is 
*  Pougatcheff.'  " 

"  The  name  of  the  Muscovite  liberator !  That  is 
another  of  their  victims." 

"You  are  modest,  but  be  a  Pougatcheff  for  us 
and  much  will  be  forgiven  you." 

Biboffski  added  as  he  left  the  room,  "You  have 
twenty-four  hours  for  reflection:  it  is  enough.  I 
will  come  to  fetch  you  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Indeed,  Vladimir  had  had  enough  of  nihilism, 
enough  of  his  home,  enough  of  ever3rthing.  He  was 
in  one  of  those  conditions  in  which  a  man,  dissatis- 
fied with  himself  and  other  men,  sends  everything, 
to  use  an  expressive  idiom,  to  the  devil. 

Nevertheless,  the  disguised  threats  of  Riboifski 
frightened  him.  That  evening  after  dining  alone 
with  Stasia  and  not  uttering  a  single  word  during 
the  meal,  he  was  quite  delighted  to  see  Sergius 
and  Pavlovna.  He  told  them  what  had  happened, 
and  asked  their  advice. 

The  Countess  was  frightened,  and  declared  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  let  Vladimir  go  to 
the  meeting. 
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Such  was  not  Sergius  and  Pavlovna's  advice; 
they  knew  the  sect  too  well;  they  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  habits  and  practice  of  the  nihilists  to 
advise  Vladimir  to  stay  away;  however,  to  reassure 
•the  Countess,  they  promised  to  go  with  him  and 
bring  him  back. 

In  all  this,  Sergius  and  Pavlovna  were  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  control  of  the  committees 
was  passing  out  of  their  hands.  Why,  indeed,  had 
they  not  received  notice  ?  What  was  the  meaning 
of  this  mystery  ?  They  looked  forward  impatiently 
to  the  morrow. 


VII. 

AT  PETROVITCH,  THE  WINE  MERCHANT'S. 

The  next  day  the  dinner  at  the  Countess's  was  a 
gloomy  one. 

"What  can  they  want?"  asked  the  Countess, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  strange  caprices  he  had  shown 
towards  her,  loved  her  husband. 

At  eight  o'clock,  punctual  as  fate  itself,  Riboffski, 
who  seemed  in  high  spirits,  sent  to  say  that  he 
was  waiting  for  Vladimir. 

Sergius,  Pavlovna,  and  Vladimir  went  down. 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Riboffski,  "  you  have  not  only 
persuaded  yourself  but  your  friends  too." 

"Doubtless,  nobody  reckoned  upon  us,"  said  Pav- 
lovna bitterly. 

"  Riboffski,"  said  Sergius,  "  you  have  acted 
independently  of  me  ;  you  promised  and  even  swore 
that  you  would  not.  We  shall  settle  this  question 
at  Petrovitch's." 

"  This  is  not  the  time  to  bite  each  other's  heads 
off,"  said  Riboffski ;   "  later  on  I  don't  mind." 
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They  hailed  two  sledges,  and  the  two  couples 
set  off  at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  Vassili-Ostrofif. 
From  the  Michael  Square  to  Petrovitch  would  take 
some  twenty  good  minutes.  In  a  sledge  on  a 
bright  cold  day  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  at 
about  eight  o'clock  the  drive  is  very  pleasant.  But 
this  evening  there  was  something  more  important 
than  the  pleasantness  of  the  drive.  The  nihilists 
had  had  far  different  food  for  thought. 

The  cellars  of  Petrovitch,  the  wine  merchant, 
were  very  capacious,  and  were  furnished  with 
tables  and  benches ;  there  was  a  second  apart- 
ment into  which  some  of  the  moujiks  overflowed 
when  the  upper  one  was  full ;  and  it  was  a 
strange  sight  and  a  sad  one  too  that  was  pre- 
sented by  all  these  Russians,  some  in  sheep- 
skins, others  in  "  touloups,"  smoking,  shouting, 
drinking  white  brandy,  and  lying  most  of  the 
time  dead-drunk  in  the  corners.  The  "  gardavoi " 
in  Russia  is  full  of  care  for  drunkards;  it 
envies  their  luck,  and  when  Petrovitch,  the  host, 
with  the  help  of  his  customers  put  some  stupified 
moujiks  out  into  the  cold  and  snow  along  the  wall, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  police  to  draw  a  warm 
covering  over  them  with  paternal  kindness.  We 
have  often  with  our  own  eyes  seen  this  done. 

This  evening  by  a  wonderful  exception  there 
were  very  few  people  at  Petrovitch's,  at  least  so 
it  seemed.  The  upper  floor  was  almost  deserted; 
but  there  was  another  way  by  the  carriage  entrance, 
and  if  the  police  had  chanced  to  glance  down  into 
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the  cellars  they  would  have  been  singularly  amused 
at  the  sight  there  presented. 

Some  forty  students  or  rather  nihilists  were  assem- 
bled by  the  smoky  light  of  lamps  suspended  from 
the  vault  in  which  bad  petroleum  was  burning. 
They  were  all  young  men ;  there  were  a  few  women 
among  them,  in  face  and  general  appearance  answer- 
ing a  good  deal  to  our  description  of  Pavlovna. 
The  popular  element  was  noticeable  by  its  absence ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  nihilists  do  not  receive  the 
peasantry  or  the  workman;  they  do  not  refuse  to 
make  the  disinherited  classes  happy,  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  wished  to  take  thought  for  them- 
selves first.  In  any  case,  the  fact  is  significant,  and 
should  be  noticed. 

They  were  evidently  expecting  something;  they 
were  smoking,  talking  loudly,  and  making  bets. 

"  He  won't  come !  He  won't  dare  to  come." 

"  Won't  Sergius  be  furious  ?" 

"  And  Pavlovna,"  said  the  women,  **  she  will 
show  her  teeth  like  a  mad  dog!"  Petrovitch  the 
while  exhibited  from  time  to  time  his  long  shock 
of  hair  and  his  red  face  encircled  by  a  thick  long 
beard.  He  was  thinking  of  his  business,  and  heart- 
broken at  'having  to  do  with  such  sober  cus- 
tomers. His  thick  head  had  a  vague  notion  that 
these  meetings  did  not  take  place  for  pleasure:  as 
he  listened  he  had  often  overheard  the  nihilists 
developing  their  exaggerated  theories,  and  they 
pleased  his  dull  brain  because  he  could  not  under- 
stand them.    Dumb  as  a  carp,  Petrovitch,  the  wine 
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seller,  smiled  at  every  observation ;  he  wore  a  look  of 
intelligence,  and  the  nihilists  called  him  a  good 
natured  old  devil.  They  gave  him  digs  in  the 
stomach,  and  Petrovitch  was  delighted  with  their 
familiarity,  they  raised  him  in  his  own  estimation. 

Soon  a  half  silence  fell  on  the  assembly: 
Riboffski  and  Vladimir  were  coming  in;  behind 
them  followed  Sergius  and  Pavlovna. 

A   certain   chill  fell  at  once  on    the  assembly ; 
the  new  comers  felt  that   they  were   under  some, 
vague     accusation,    and     the    nihilists    were    em- 
barrassed at  having  to  play  the  part  of  prosecutors. 

Riboffski  broke  the  ice. 

He  went  resolutely  into  their  midst,  and  exclaimed, 
standing  while  all  the  others  kept  their  seats : — 

"  My  children,  the  door  is  shut.  Petrovitch  him- 
self will  not  come .  in.  Let  us  talk.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose. 

**  You  know  the  decision  of  the  various  commit- 
tees, whose  delegates,  as  it  were,  you  are.  First 
I  must  explain;  we  have  acted  independently  of 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna  because  they  seem  to 
have  acted  independently  of  us. 

"  We  do  not  suspect  them ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
•  are  quite  willing  to  follow  their  guidance;  but  we 
hope  the  proceeding   in  which  we  have  taken    the 
initiative  will  serve  them  as  a  warning." 

These  words  called  forth  lively  approbation.  Neither 
Sergius  nor  Pavlovna  thought  proper  to  reply. 

'*  As  for  Vladimir,"  said  Riboffski,  "  we  are  obliged 
to  him  for  coming.    We  quite  understand  that  he 
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cannot  receive  us  at  his  house;  he  would  compro- 
mise both  himself  and  us.  But  he  for  his  part 
should  understand  that  if  he  holds  himself  aloof 
from  his  brothers  he  will  fall  short  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  his  position ;  he  will  no  longer 
know  what  the  Revolution  requires.  We  have  no 
time  to  lose,  our  meetings  are  always  of  short 
duration  because  it  would  be  childish  to  prolong 
them.  We  act  in  secret;  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
Third  Section  are  seeking  for  us  elsewhere ;  but,  to  be 
brief,  the  more  sparing  we  are  of  time  and  words 
the  less  power  do  we  give  our  enemies. 

"  We  are  going  to  read  the  Zurich  programme. 
"Next  we  will  put  various  questions  to  Vladimir, 
and  an  account  will  be  given  him  of  what  he  has  to  do.'' 
Having  thus   spoken   RibofFski  sat  down,  and  a 
general  whisper  followed  his  speech. 
Vladimir  rose,  and  replied : 
"  I  think   the    way   I    anl  being  treated  is  too 
summary.     I    am   treated   like   a   mere   inanimate 
instrument.     .     .    Not  one   of  you  would  put  up 
with  such  an  attack  upon  his  individual  liberty." 

"  Vladimir  would  perhaps  be  right  under  other  cir- 
cumstances than  the  present,"  said  a  young  woman 
in  a  clear  voice,  with  much  quiet  self-assurance. 
"  But  to-day  he  must  understand  thoroughly 
the  state  of  affairs.  Let  me  recall  to  his  memory 
the  articles  of  our  Ritual,  which  expressly  stipu- 
late that  we  are  to  sacrifice  ever3rthing,  our  indi- 
viduality, our  passions,  and  our  affections,  to  the 
Holy  Cause." 
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**  I  wish  to  add,"  exclaimed  a  thin  young  man, 
through  whose  pale  face  a  pair  of  fanatical  black 
eyes  seemed  to  pierce — "  I  wish  to  add  that  the  best 
model  from  which  to  regelate  our  actions  and 
designs  is  to  be  found  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
So  long  as  we  are  not  like  dead  bodies  in  the 
hands  of  the  Revolution,  the  Revolution  will  never 
be." 

Vladimir  said  nothing. 

RibofFski  took  up  some  papers  and  began  to 
read :  "  The  nihilists  may  and  ought  to  aspire  to 
office,  dignity,  and  honour.  They  shall  mutually 
help  each  other  with  all  their  might.  They  shall 
denounce  the  false  brethren  and  the  suspected. 
They  shall  employ  every  means  to  assist  the 
Revolution,  which  consists  in  the  most  utter 
and  radical  destruction  of  the  existing  order 
of  society.  No  more  monarchy.  No  more 
recognized  religions.  No  more  property  ;  the 
land  belongs  to  all;  the  soil  is  like  the  air, 
everyone  has  a  right  to  sustenance.  No  more  ad- 
ministration. No  more  armies.  Kings,  soldiers, 
priests,  judges,  the  possessors  of  privileges  and  of 
wealth,  are  our  enemies;  at  these  we  must  direct 
our  blows.  Sentence  of  death  is  passed  on  every 
official  of  the  empire  who  shall  show  himself 
directly  or  indirectly  hostile  to  our  plans.  Do  you 
subscribe  to  this  programme  ?"  said  RibofFski  to 
Vladimir. 

The  latter  was  embarrassed ;  he  had  neither  the 
courage  to  accept  nor  to  refuse.    And  yet  formerly 
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to  how  many  similar  sentiments  he  had  given 
utterance,  when  they  seemed  to  him  of  no  impor- 
tance ! 

Sergius  rose  in  his  turn. 

**  I  am  ignorant  of  Vladimir's  intentions ;  for  my 
own  party  I  think  his  programme  unsuitable,  and  I 
think  you,  RibofFski,  somewhat  bold  to  try  and  treat 
us  like  fools.  This  programme  is  the  work  of  a 
madman  in  some  Swiss  asylum,  and  you  well  know 
it.  I  tear  up  your  programme,  and  he  is  a  fool  who 
is  ready  to  believe  in  it  and  sign  it*" 

"  Excellent !"  said  Riboffski. 

Then,  turning  to  the  nihilists,  ''Shall  I  put  any 
further  questions  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Vladimir,  are  you  disposed  to  employ  your  for- 
tune to  assist  your  brethren  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Vladimir  ;  "  I  will  assist  my  brethren 
so  far  as  I  think  proper." 

"  As  we  expected,"  said  Riboffski ;  "  Sergius, 
Vladimir,  and  Pavlovna  have  made  a  schism: 
Vladimir  gives  us  promises  of  money.  That  is 
always  his  way.  From  to-day,  you  are  suspected, 
my  children,"  said  the  student.  "  Keep  your  eyes 
open ;   mine  are  wide  awake  to  your   proceedings." 

Riboffski  had  scarcely  finished  speaking  when 
Sergius  asked  leave  to  make  a  few  rational  obser- 
vations. 

**  It  is  odd,"  said  he,  ''  that  among  sensible  people 
such  obviously  comic,  or  rather  sad  scenes,  should 
be  allowed  to  take  place.    We  are  agreed  that   a 
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Revolution  is  necessary  in  Russia ;  but  the  one  you 
speak  of  would  give  us  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  it  is  not  with  ruins  that  a  new  edifice  is  to  be 
built.  Time,  patience,  reason,  and  union  are 
required.  The  programme  Riboffski  has  just  read  is 
a  ridiculous  tissue  of  ideas,  or  rather  of  statements, 
worthy  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals.  We  may  aspire  to  equa- 
lity, to  liberty,  and  to  fraternity :  we  may  wish — ^what 
could  be  better  ? — for  the  Republic,  already  ours, 
would  be,  in  Russia,  the  best  of  Revolutions.  But 
pillage,  the  abolition  of  ever)rthing  that  now  is,  the 
unleashing  of  instincts      .     .     ." 

"  You  are  preaching,  Sergius  !  "  cried  the  woman's 
voice  which  had  reminded  Vladimir  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Revolution. 

There  was  a  burst  of  laughter;  but  at  heart 
more  than  one  nihilist  admitted  that  Sergius  was 
right. 

They  had  reached  this  point  when  Petrovich  made 
his  appearance. 

"  Your  honours,"  said  he,  politely  taking  ofiF  his 
cap,  "  there  is  a  gendarme  upstairs  who  wishes  to 
see  the  persons  named  in  this  paper."  Riboffski 
turned  pale  as  he  took  the  sheet. 

"  Vladimir,  Sergius  and  Pavlovna,"  he  said,  "  are 
wanted." 


VIII. 


IN  WHICH  VLADIMIR  THROWS  OFF  THE  MASK. 


Thb  evening  at  Petrovitch's  had  hardly  begun,  and 
already  it  seemed  likely  to  have  an  awkward  termina- 
tion. In  the  confusion  caused  by  the  host's  suffi- 
ciently startling  communication,  Sergius,  Vladimir 
and  Pavlovna  got  up. 

Let  us  follow  them. 

They  had  hardly  reached  the  pavement  when  they 
saw  by  the  lamplight  the  outline  of  several  gen- 
darmes ;  there  were  three  of  them,  these  representa- 
tives of  legal  authority, — how  came  it  that  Petrovitch 
had  seen  but  one  ? 

Sergius  was  the  first  to  face  the  danger. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  brother  ?"  he  asked  one  of 
the  soldiers. 

"  The  orders  are  to  escort  you  severally  to  your 
homes." 

"  Is  that  all  r 

*•  Yes,  Sir." 

**  And  when  we  have  reached  home,  what  is  to 

happen  ?" 

Q 
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"Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  gendarme, 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  We  shall  be  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Entirely." 

Matters  are  taking  a  strange  turn  I  Vladimir,  Ser- 
gius,  and  Pavlovna  looked  at  one  another.  They 
were  not  unnaturally  lost  in  conjectures. 

"  Shall  we  get  in,  Sir  ?  "  enquired  one  of  the  gen- 
darmes politely  of  Sergius. 

"  I  am  quite  willing.  " 

Sergius's  example  decided  his  friends;  they  got 
into  the  sledge,  waved  one  another  farewell ;  and  all 
three,  each  accompanied  by  a  gendarme,  went  ofif 
in  dififerent  directions. 

As  soon  as  each  arrived  at  his  own  door  the  gen- 
darme got  down,  gave  a  military  salute,  remounted 
the  sledge,  and  disappeared. 

In  vain  had  Pavlovna  during  her  journey  tried  to 
extract  some  word  of  truth,  of  information  from  her 
dumb  companion.  The  soldier,  polite  but  rigid  in 
iiis  silence,  opened  not  his  mouth. 

In  vain  did  Sergius,  in  vain  did  Vladimir,  the  latter 
calling  in  roubles  to  his  aid,  try  to  seduce  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  their  body  guard ;  they  had  respectively 
Sergius  his  eloquence  and  Vladimir  his  expendi- 
ture for  his  pains. 

Pavlovna,  as  soon  as  she  was  at  home,  threw  her- 
self on  her  couch ;  literally  she  was  half  dead  with 
fear.  Not  that  her  spirit  was  not  steeled  and  ready  to 
face  all  proof ;  but  the  swiftness  of  events  confused 
her. 
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In  her  dreams  she  saw  the  Third  Section ;  terrible 
tales  came  back  to  her ;  she  remembered  what  she 
had  read,  and  above  all  she  thought  of  the  whipping, 
the  degrading  torture  from  which,  so  it  was  said,  the 
secret  police  did  not  spare  women. 

Sergius  was  moved,  but  his  philosophy  was  of  a 
stronger  kind.  Danger  only  seemed  to  temper  his 
courage;  he  was  made  to  face  those  dangers  at 
which  the  hearts  of  so  many  quail,  and  which  at  the 
last  moment  make  them  weak  and  yielding.  Calm 
reason  was  his  presiding  characteristic ;  so  he  men- 
tally reckoned  up  the  chances  of  immediate  danger ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  strange  unusual  behaviour  of  the 
police  bafiSed  him.  As  for  Vladimir  he  had  taken  his 
view  of  the  occurrence. 

An  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  between  his  depar- 
ture from  the  RostofF  Palace,  his  visit  to  Petrovitch, 
and  his  return  home. 

Stasia  was  by  the  fire,  reading :  she  was  reading, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  her  thoughts  were 
wandering. 

Vladimir,  on  suddenly  opening  the  door,  startled 
her. 

*'  What ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  you  I  You,  and 
so  early  I    How  glad  I  am  I    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Only  unintelligible  nonsense." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  all  about  it !" 

Vladimir  then  told  her  pretty  well  all  that  had 
happened  at  Petrovitch's. 

"  The  poor  wretches,"  he  said,  "  are  more  fools 
than  knaves.    They  are  persecuted  and  imprisonedi 
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but  they  only  require  a  ducking.  For  my  own  part 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.  The  first  nihilist 
who  comes  here  I  shall  throw  down  the  stairs. 
As  for  Pavlovna  and  Sergius,  the  first  time  they  talk 
to  nie  about  the  Cause  and  the  Revolution  I  shall 
show  them  the  door.  ...  I  have .  made  up  my 
mind." 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  Vladimir,  I  entreat  you.^ 
Be  calm,  and  tell  me  how  it  all  ended." 

But  when  Vladimir,  yielding  to  the  Countess's 
wish,  told  her  of  the  triple  arrest  and  the  tame  end- 
ing of  the  whole  affair,  it  was  Stasia's  turn  to 
exclaim.  It  sounded  to  her  like  an  incredible 
romance ;  but  since  it  had  really  taken  place  she  had 
to  accept  it. 

Suddenly  she  grew  thoughtful,and  said  to  Vladimir : 

"  My  friend,  the  adventure  is  notj  only  strange, 
but  to  us  it  should  seem  terrible.  This  is  a  dreadful 
country ;  it  does  not  treat  men  seriously ;  it  treats 
them  like  children.  It  plays  with  them  like  a  cat 
with  a  mouse.  What  has  just  happened  shows  that 
we  are  being  watched  by  the  authorities :  we  are  not 
lost,  certainly,  but  not  far  from  it." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Vladimir. 

"  You  must  take  your  precautions — at  least,  we 
must  take  our  precautions :  for  our  interests  are  the 
same.  What  you  undertake  is  equally  binding  upon 
me,  and  what  I  do  on  you." 

"  But,  my  dear  Stasia,  I  assure  you  my  course  is 
taken." 

•*  What  course  ?" 
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''Never,  never  again  will  I  be  mixed  up  with 
nihilism." 

"  Doubtless  you  ought  to  feel  contempt  for  some 
of  our  fellow  theorists;  but  to  desert  them  thus 
— it  is  impossible," 

"  Why  r 

''  Because  it  is  now  that  their  danger  begins,  and 
you  would  look  as  if  you  were  deserting  the  stan- 
dard  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  fairly  in  the 
battle." 

"  What  you  say  is  plausible  and  very  fine.  But 
you  argue  ill.  Since  my  marriage  I  have  not  had  a 
moment's  peace,  such  a  position  is  a  burden  to  me. 
I  won't  put  up  with  it  at  any  price." 

"  We  will  talk  on  this  subject  again,  Vladimir ; 
you  are  labouring  under  a  wrong  impression.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  you  can  still  go  on  living  and  think- 
ing as  before :  but  live  for  yourself  and  me,  think 
for  yourself  and  me,  and  do  not  speak  so  loud." 

Vladimir  assumed  a  half  sulky  and  half  laughing 
expression  ;  then  with  the  air  s^nd  gesture  of  a  man 
who  washes  his  hands  of  the  whole  business  he  said, 

''Well,  dear  Stasia,  good  night  I  All  this  to-do 
has  bothered  me.    I  am  going  to  my  room." 

Vladimir  and  Stasia  lived  in  the  Russian  fashion ; 
•each  had  a  separate  room. 

As  soon  as  Vladimir  reached  his,  he  put  on  an 
evening  dress  and  left  the  house. 

Had  anyone  followed  Vladimir  he  would  have  seen 
him  enter  Mdlle.  Raucourt's ;  it  was  at  her  house,  the 
reader  will  remember,  that  we  met  him,  and  this  is 
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the   explanation  of  his  presence     in    this    strange 
gathering. 

Scarcely  had  Vladimir  come  home  from  Petro- 
vitch's  cabaret  when  he  resolved  definitively  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  nihilism,  that  is  to  say  with 
political  and  social  ideas. 

And  this  resolve  cost  him  all  the  less  because,  as 
ever3rthing  has  shown,  his  faith  in  humanitarian 
theories  and  the  law  of  progress  was  but  limited. 
He  was  not   a  nihilist,  but  an  egotist. 

Meanwhile  Pavlovna  and  Sergius  ultimately  had 
the  same  thought. 

"  Am  I  free  ?"  thought  the  governess. 
"Did  the  gendarme  speak  the  truth?"  thought 
Sergius. 

And  both,  to  make  certain,  went  down  stairs,  hailed 
a  sledge,  and  drove  to  Stasia's.     Vladimir  had  just 
left  the  Countess :  Stasia  was  in  the  same  attitude  by 
the  fire.     The  little  lady  was  sad,  very  sad. 
Vladimir  did  not  love  her. 

The  fact  was  evident ;  had  she  tried  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  it,  her  husband's  cold  indifference  would  have 
told  her  her  misfortune.  Coming  in  contact  with 
this  capricious  being,  this  Narcissus,  too  much 
smitten  by  his  own  attractions,  this  blas6  cunning 
hypocrite,  whose  soul  virtue,  finding  no  home  in 
it,  had  left  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  passions,  she 
felt  her  childish  fancy  stopped  in  its  springtide 
upsoaiing,  and  found  before  her  an  obstacle  which 
she  could  not  surmount. 
So  she  was  sad ;  she  would  have  wept,  but  that 
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her  tears  refused  to  flow.  The  arrival  of  Pavlovna 
and  of  Sergius,  who  followed  after  a  short  interval^ 
did  her  good.  She  found  that  this  schoolmistress 
had  won  a  place  in  her  heart  which  no  other  person 
could  have  filled,  and  she  was  not  without  a  vag^e 
feeling,  also  in  the  unfathomable  depth  of  her  being, 
that  a  sweet  peaceful  influence  impelled  her  soul 
without  peril  towards  the  soul  of  Sergius. 

When  the  latter  came,  his  first  anxiety  was  for 
Vladimir. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"  In  his  room." 

"  Suppose  we  let  him  know  we  are  here." 

"  He  is  tired,"  said  the  Countess. 

Then  the  tea  was  poured  out  and  they  began  to 
talk,  and  Stasia  displayed  her  wit  by  contrasting  the 
beginning  with  the  termination  of  events.  She  took 
off  very  happily  all  that  had  occurred,  and  even 
Sergius  was  forced  to  laugh. 

•*  From  all  this,"  said  he,  "  we  must  draw  a  con- 
clusion." 

"  What  is  It  ?  " 

"  We  are  watched,  that  is  the  fact.  It  is  for  us 
to  foil  all  surveillance  as  best  we  may.  But  the 
danger  does  not  lie  there,  nor  does  it  threaten 
us." 

"Whom  then?"  asked  the  two  women,  with 
evident  anxiety. 

"  Vladimir," 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  little  Countess.  "  But 
you  don't  know  of  Vladimir's  determination.    He 
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means  to  meddle  in  politics  no  more,  and  thencefor- 
ward all  danger  disappears." 

"A great  mistake  1"  broke  in  Sergius.  "That  is 
just  where  lies  the  danger ;  it  is  not  from  the  police, 
I  repeat,  but  from  the  nihilists.  You  do  not  know 
these  fanatics.  If  Vladimir  gives  them  up  entirely 
they  will  be  his  destruction." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  alas  1  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Advise  us,  Sergius  !  " 

"  We  will  act  for  the  best,  never  fear ;  you  shall 
help  us.  The  skein  is  tangled,  certainly,  but  not 
so  much  as  you  imagine.  Rely  on  my  friendship 
towards  you.  Countess  ;  it  is  great  and  deep." 

Sergius  left  the  two  women;  the  Countess  was 
much  moved,  and  he  himself  felt  on  leaving  her,  a 
sentiment  of  sweetest,  purest  love. 

"  There  is  a  man !"  exclaimed  Pavlovna;  "  a 
man  of  native  honour,  a  heart  true  as  the  most 
tried  gold." 

"  I  must  tell  you  some  part  of  what  is  in  my 
soul,"  said  Stasia,  after  a  short  silence. 

Then  she  told  Pavlovna  of  the  painful  struggle 
which  Vladimir  had  created  in  her  heart. 

"Well,  my  sweet,"  said  Pavlovna,  "do  not  you 
love  him  still?" 

"  Yes,  I  still  love  him,"  said  Stasia ;  "  and  I 
tremble  lest  I  should  alienate  myself  from  him ;  for 
Vladimir  is  soon  to  be  a  father.  I  expect  the 
advent  of  a  little  being  who  will,  I  hope,  bring 
back  our  happiness." 


IX. 


A  RAID   BY  THE  POLICE. 


It  must  be  explained  how  the  gendarmes  had 
"been  sent  with  such  precision  to  Petrovitch's  to 
escort  SergiuSy  Vladimir,  and  Pavlovna  to  their 
homes.  Prince  Nosimoff,  whom  we  have  already 
come  across  at  Mdlle.  Raucourt's — for  it  was  he  who 
undertook  to  introduce  Vladimir — no  longer  stood 
in  those  lucrative  relations  towards  Baron  Fritschen 
which  he  had  once  sketched  out. 

The  banker,  duped  by  every  one,  had  at  length 
become  disgusted  with  mankind.  On  the  la6t 
occasion  on  which  Nosimoff  tried  to  negotiate  a  loan, 
he  had  shown  the  Prince  the  door  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  he  would  have  shown  in  kicking  out  a 
lackey;  the  Prince  had  not  taken  offence,  for  his 
necessitous  and  brilliant  life  had  left  him  devoid  of 
any  scruples  of  self-respect. 

To  gain  credit  with  the  world  he  pretended  to  be , 
on  the  best  possible  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mdlle. 
Raucourt,  but  this  pretence  had  no  foundation  on 
facts;  she  only  endured  him  because  he  was  the 
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sort  of  man  who  would  execute  all  commissions  to* 
the  letter,  and  who  would  stick  at  none. 

Between  Nosimoflf  the  prince,  and  Raucourt  the 
actress,  there  was  a  veritable  secret  treaty. 

Yet  it  was  not  on  the  produce  of  this  equivocal 
relation  that  the  Prince  lived.  He  had  other  strings 
to  his  bow. 

His  real  place  was  in  the  Third  Section.  The 
Prince  was  a  member  of  the  secret  police,  and  indeed 
rendered  real  service  to  this  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

He  had  seen  so  many  people  in  his  vagabond  ad- 
venturous existence,  he  knew  so  many  men  and 
women,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  everyone's 
strong  and  weak  point,  that  Count  Shouvalofif  found 
his  help  invaluable. 

Of  course  Nosimoff  was  not  regularly  employed  ; 
he  received  no  fixed  salary.  The  very  idea  of  being  paid 
at  the  end  of  each  month  would  have  made  him  per- 
fectly indignant,  and  had  he  been  charged  by  anyone 
with  being  an  agent  of  the  police  he  would  have  {t\\ 
himself  wounded  in  what  he  held  most  dear,  namely, 
his  honour. 

Only  he  was  freely  admitted  to  Count  Shouvaloff 
at  any  moment,  and  when  he  had  chattered  well, 
dropping  incidentally  a  few  complaints  about  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times,  he  was  not  sorry  when  his  honour- 
able and  noble  questioner  slipped  an  envelope,  con- 
taining a  thousand  roubles,  into  his  hand. 

So  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Vladimir  was 
to  go  to  Petrovitch's,  Nosimoff  made  his  appearance 
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at  the  Third  Section.     He  found  only  the  secretary^ 
M.  Philippi. 

"  Will  the  Count  be  back  soon  ?" 

**  Your  business  is  important  ?" 

"  Yes  and  no.     It  is  merely  interesting." 

"  Well !  wait  for  the  Count ;  he  is  with  the  Em- 
peror,  and  cannot  be  long."  In  fact,  after  a  few 
minutes,  a  gentleman  of  middle  height,  with  fair 
whiskers,  sprinkled  with  silver  threads,  dressed  in 
the  English  fashion,  that  is  to  say  simply  and  com- 
fortably, entered  the  room,  without  noise,  words,  or 
ostentation  of  any  kind. 

It  was  Count  Shouvaloif. 

A  soldier  helped  him  to  take  off  his  coat ;  the 
Count  then  caught  sight  of  Nosimoff  and  smiled. 

"  There  is  news  ?" 

"  Your  Excellency  shall  judge  for  yourself." 

••  Lret  us  come  into  my  room." 

They  went  into  a  little  ill-furnished  apartment,  a 
regular  office.  In  Russia  the  most  exalted  person- 
ages live  in  this  modest  style,  which  has  about  it 
something  democratic  and  paternal. 

Every  official,  no  matter  how  high  his  position,  is 
at  the  service  of  all  comers. 

"This  evening,"  said  Nosimoff,  "an  amusing- 
affair  is  to  come  off:  some  students  are  going  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  a  cellar  at  Petrovitch's,  the  wine  seller ; 
they  certainly  are  not  going  there  to  drink.  I  have 
heard  they  intend  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Countess 
Stasia's  husband." 

"  The  deuce  they  do  ?"  said  the  Count,  laughing ;. 
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**  That  is  a  good  joke,  and  why  do  they  want  to  judge 
him  ?" 

'^  Oh,  it  is  all  nonsense.  They  maintain  that  he 
made  them  certain  promises  which  he  has  not  kept ; 
what  do  I  know  about  it  ?    It  is  only  a  rumour." 

"  And  will  Vladimir  go  ?" 

"  That  is  the  question  ?  Will  he  go  ?  I  have  my 
doubts." 

"  Poor  Countess !     I  am  sorry  for  her.    But  this 
Vladimir  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  perhaps.    I  know  him 
a  little.    He  has  played   his  cards  well.    He  has' 
made  a  good  haul,  Nosimoff.    I  heard  that  you  went 
courting  in  that  quarter."  . 

*•  The  Countess?" 

"  No,  the  fortune." 

Nosimoff  smiled. 

"At  any  rate,  your  Excellency,  matters  are  as  I 
have  stated ;  and  I  believe  even  if  Vladimir  does 
not  turn  up  at  Petrovitch's,  his  two  friends  Sergius 
and  Pavlovna  will." 

"  What  would  you  do  in  my  place,  Nosimoff?  " 

"  The  opportunity  is  a  good  one,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  I  should  think  so !" 

"  I  should  box  up  Sergius,  Pavlovna  and    .    .    ." 

"  Enough,  enough ;  thanks  for  your  advice, 
Nosimoff.  Certainly  you  were  never  born  to  direct 
the  secret  police,  nor  to  advise  it." 

"I  was  joking,  Excellency;  for,  it  so  happens,  I 
have  promised  to  present  Vladimir  to  Raucourt ;  and 
if  her  friend  were  boxed  up  it  would  make  her  dull 
and  peevish." 
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"  She  is  a  charming  girl,  this  Raucourt !" 

"  Delicious,  Excellency." 

"  She  will  ruin  you." 

NosimofF  smiled  again.  He  took  this  remark  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  money  present.  But  he  was 
mistaken.  This  time  he  got  nothing,  "  Well,  good- 
bye, I  must  work  I"  said  Count  Shouvaloff. 

"  Your  Excellency,  I  am  off. ' 

*•  Thank  you  for  your  information.  I  will  bear 
it  in  mind." 

We  have  seen  what  took  place.  The  chief  of 
the  secret  police,  thought  that  by  sending  those  gen- 
darmes to  escort  the  three  nihilists  home  with 
orders  to  set  them  free  on  their  arrival,  he  would 
bring  Vladimir,  Sergius,  and  Pavlovna  under  the 
suspicion  of  their  co-religionists. 

He  believed  that  by  letting  them  remain  at  liberty, 
and  proceeding  on  the  other  hand  to  arrest  four  or 
five  of  the  conspirators,  he  would  stir  up  the  nihilists 
against  each  other,  and  create  a  schism. 

"  Divide  et  impera  "  has  ever  been  the  motto  of 
great  statesmen. 

Acting  on  this  resolution  a  brigade  of  police  had 
hastened  to  make  a  descent  into  Petrovitch's  cellars^ 
having  shut  all  the  exits. 

The  disappearance  of  Sergius,  Vladimir,  and  Pav- 
lovna had  caused  a  certain  amount  Qf  agitation. 

This  soon  reached  its  height. 
"Whatever    the  just    causes  of  complaint  that 
separate  us  from  those  who  have  just  gone  upstairs, 
and  are  now  being  removed  by  the  gendarmes,  let 
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us  not  forget  that  they  are  our  brethren,  and  all  the 
more  sacred  because  unfortunate." 

"  Hear,  hear. " 

''  No,  do  not  stop  to  listen  to  him  !  time  presses. 
Let  us  begone. " 

"  We  shall  be  caught  like  a  pack  of  fools." 

"Think,"  Riboffski  went  on,  "  of  the  fate  awaiting 
those  three  persons  who  were  talking  to  us  tut  now. 
First  a  captious  enquiry  in  which  their  every  breath 
will  be  made  a  crime  ;  then  a  prison,  many  a  long 
month's  seclusion,  insults,  odious  illusage ;  finally, 
perhaps,  they  will  be  judged,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
indefinite  period,  will  be  condemned  to  the  mines, 
that  is  to  death." 

"  Enough,  enough  I"  cried  his  audience. 

"  Let  us  go ;  let  us  be  off." 

"  I  wager  we  are  surrounded." 

^ 'And  all  this  illusage,  these  tortures  and  assassina- 
tions,"  said  Riboffski  with  growing  excitement, 
**  do  you  know  for  what  ?  For  having  dared  to 
think !  For  the  noblest  use  of  the  h  uman  faculties, 
the  exercise  of  reason." 

This  eloquent  period  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival,  or  rather  the  appearance  of  a  gendarme. 
This  personage  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case. 

In  France  the  gendarmes  have  a  special  dress ; 
they  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  members  of  the 
army  who  have  retained  a  strange  and  characteristic 
head  gear.  In  Russia  their  uniform  is  very  simple, 
a  large  grey2overcoat  and  a  knobbed  cap. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  gendarme,  "  I  am  to 
request  you  to  come  upstairs." 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  dumb  astonishment 
that  followed  the  excitement  which  had  so  lately 
filled  the  hall. 

The  bravest  broke  into  a  cold  sweat. 

The  women  stood  firm,  with  unquailing  eye; 
their  hearts  or  rather  their  bodies  trembled.  But 
their  pride  sustained  them. 

A  few  students  threw  a  glance  round;  but 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  bars  on  the  ventila- 
tors, all  showed  the  impossibility  of  escape.  Then 
they  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate. 

The  women  went  up  first :  more  than  one  young 
man,  moved  with  pity  at  the  cold,  snow,  and  probable 
length  of  the  journey  that  awaited  them,  offered  them 
their  furs. 

They  refused  them :  and  yet  they  had  nothing 
but  a  waterproof  cloak, — ^the  usual  dress  ^mong 
the  nihilists. 

What  rendered  the  position  of  the  nihilists  the 
more  critical  was,  that  the  afiTair  was  being  man- 
aged, as  it  were,  piecemeal. 

Each  man  or  woman  that  went  up  the  narrow 
staircase  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  one  that  preceded  him,  nor  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  one  that  was  to  follow. 

The  women  were  not  even  questioned :  the  chief 
of  brigade  requested  each  individually  to  get  into  a 
sledge  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  go  home.  Beyond 
this  he    made  not  the  slightest  observation :  and 
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they,  frightened  and  surprised,  got  into  the  sledge^ 
drove  oflf,  and  only  recovered  their  senses  a  little  on 
reaching  home. 

The  treatment  of  the  men  was  different. 

Most  of  them  were  released ;  but  Riboffski  and 
four  other  nihilists  were  arrested  merely  on  the 
strength  of  their  personal  appearance. 

The  Count  had  ordered  them  to  be  well  treated. 
•They  were  only  to  be  shut  up  for  a  fortnight,  and 
then  released  without  explanation. 

This  proceeding  had  exactly  the  effect  which  the 
secret  police  expected.  When  next  day,  the  nihi- 
lists, still  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding 
night,  heard  what  had  taken  place,  they  could  not 
help  forming  the  most  unpleasant  conjectures  about 
Sergius,  Vladimir,  and  Pavlovna.  About  Vladimir 
especially. 

He  had  come  to  Petrovitch's  at  their  summons, 
and  this  proceeding  alone  had  astonished  them. 
Who  could  tell  whether  Vladimir,  for  fear  lest  the 
discussion  should  grow  too  warm,  had  not  informed 
the  police,  for  his  own  safety  ? 

There  waS  nothing  improbable  in  that:  by  the 
evening  it  had  grown  to  certainty ;  it  was  truth  itself, 
which  no  one  could  contest.  And  the  report  grew 
stronger  still  when  it  became  known  that  Vladimir 
had  passed  the  evening  at  Mile.  Raucourt's,  where 
he  had  played  cards  and  lost  with  the  greatest  com* 
posure.  The  effect  these  tales  had  on  imaginations^ 
already  over-heated  and  prepared  for  anything  majr 
be  imagined. 
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What  made  the  nihilists  still  more  indignant  was 
the  unequal  treatment  of  their  different  members. 

Why  had  not  they  all  been  arrested  ? 

Why  was  Riboffski  chosen  in  particular  ? 

Where  were  the  prisoners  ? 

As  for  the  women,  none  of  them  had  been  taken, 
none  of  them  had  been  questioned;  and  not  a  few  saw 
the  hand  of  Pavlovna  in  this.  So  she  too  was 
betraying  them  !  But  how  had  Sergius  got  mixed 
up  in  all  this  ?  The  nihilists  could  make  nothing 
of  it. 

"We  will  be  revenged,"  said  the  bolder  among 
them. 

Decidedly  Count  Shouvaloff  was,  as  we  see,  an 
admirable  head  of  the  secret  police. 


X. 

AN  ANONYMOUS  LETTER, 

When  Vladimir  learnt  all  that  had  occurred,  he 
felt  only  the  more  confirmed  in  the  resolution  he  had 
taken. 

In  fact,  his  introduction  to  Mdlle.  Raucourt  had 
proved  fatal  to  him, 

This  facile  beauty,  with  the  turn-up  nose  and 
painted  face,  her  straw-coloured  hair  and  the  witty 
boldness  of  her  manners,  the  planned  recklessness  of 
her  behaviour,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  she 
distributed  her  shameless  favours,  proved  a  hundred 
times  more  attractive  than  the  charming  modesty 
and  unostentatious  love  of  Stasia. 

This  life  of  dissipation  was  what  he  had  always 
dreamt  of,  what  suited  him  best ;  amid  this  throng  of 
dissipated  men  and  courtezans  he  was  in  his  element. 

Since  he  had  broken  with  politics,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  a  great  load  on  his  breast  had  been 
removed. 

He  had  become  gay  again,  childish  and  light- 
hearted,  amiable  even  and  fascinating. 
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Unfortunately,  he  kept  the  effects  of  this  change 
for  out  of  doors ;  at  home,  in  the  Rostofif  Palace,  he 
bored  and  was  bored  by  others;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  seldom  there. 

Pavlovna  tried  several  times  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  him:  she  could  not  manage  it.  He 
turned  his  back  upon  her :  as  for  Sergius  he  warned 
him  very  plainly  that  all  his  efforts  would  be  useless. 

"  If  you  wish  us  to  remain  friends,"  he  said,"  never 
talk  to  me  of  nihilism  again.  There  is  only  one 
thing,  I  regret,  and  that  is  that  I  ever  leant  an  ear 
to  all  your  foolery." 

Sergius  did  not  consider  himself  beaten  :  Pavlovna 
thought  she  had  found  an  infallible  way  to  bring 
back  Vladimir  to  an  appreciation  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs. 

One  day,  just  as  he  was  coming  down  the  steps  to 
get  into  his  sledge,  Pavlovna  caught  him. 

"  You  look  very  busy,  Pavlovna." 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  Still  politics  ?" 

"  No,  affection,  friendship  !  Your  wife  is  unwell, 
did  you  know  it  ?" 

'*  Unwell  ?" 

Vladimir,as  he  looked  more  attentively  at  Pavlovna, 
had  a  sudden  thought:  he  guessed  her  meaning. 

And  he  drove  off  in  his  splendid  equipage  at  a  trot. 

"  He  is  lost  indeed  !"  thought  Pavlovna. 

The  news  of  his  wife's  approaching  confinement, 
which  should  have  filled  him  with  joy  and  made 
him  redouble  his  attentiveness  towards  Stasia,  left 
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him  unmoved.      If   he  took  any  pleasure  at  the 
thought,  it  was  to  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes. 

"  I  shall  be  more  at  liberty !"  was  the  end  of  his 
reflections. 

And  yet  no  one  could  imagine  greater  liberty  than 
his,  that  liberty  of  which  he  availed  himself  with  a 
sort  of  frenzy. 

Stasia  was  used  to  it ;  one  grows  used  to  an}rthing^ 

The  change  in  Vladimir  had  been  rapid,  almost 
appalling. 

Heavy  indeed  must  have  been  the  mask  he  used 
to  wear,  long  must  he  have  been  planning  to  cast  it 
off,  since  he  was  so  eager  to  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  throw  himself  with  such  fury  into  the 
absurd  life  of  a  Russian  viveur.  Already  he  had 
adopted  all  the  manners  and  phrases  of  these 
gentlemen ;  he  spoke  of  his  horses  as  if  they  were 
women,  of  women  as  if  they  were  horses ;  he 
gambled,  and  for  high  stakes;  ashamed  of  always 
asking  his  wife's  steward  for  money,  he  began  to  bor- 
row, and  at  what  cost !  Fritschen,  the  banker,  whom 
he  had  met  at  Mdlle.  Raucourt's,  was  his  usual 
lender.  Fritschen,  sick  as  he  now  was  of  everything 
else,  still  had  a  weakness  for  tfete-d-tfete  suppers  The 
disagreeableness  of  meeting  Nosimoff  at  Mdlle.  Rau* 
court's  had  at  first  discouraged  him;  but  he  had  over- 
come it,  and  had  even  acquired  in  this  gallant  society 
a  charming  ease  of  manner,  that  reminded  one  of 
Baron  Nucingen  in  Balzac's  novel.  But  he  had  not 
the  great  but  only  the  ridiculous  qualities  of  that 
personage. 
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So  he  lent  money  to  Vladimir  very  readily.  He 
did  so  for  two  reasons  :  the  rate  of  interest  was  high, 
and,  moreover,  Vladimir  reminded  him  of  that  happy 
period  when  he  sighed  for  Stasia. 

But  Vladimir  saw  nothmg  of  this  ludicrous  aspect. 

Already  he  had  cast  off  all  restraint ;  he  showed 
himself  in  bad  company  at  the  theatre,  and  dis- 
couraged the  advances  of  that  society  which  Stasia 
had  thrown  open  to  him. 

His  misconduct  was  the  subject  of  general 
remark ;  rumours  of  it  even  reached  Stasia's  ears. 
At  first  she  refused  to  believe  anything,  but  she  was 
forced  to  yield  to  proof  one  day  when  she  received 
a  little  anonymous  note  : — 

"  Madame  the  Countess, — Your  husband  will  be  this 
evening  at  the  Alexander  Theatre  in  the  stagebox 
underneath  the  Imperial  one.  He  will  be  accom* 
panied  by  Mdlle.  Raucourt." 

The  anonymous^  letter  is  an  infamous  invention  ; 
generally  it  is  not  believed  ;  the  recipient  refuses  to 
accept  the  statements  of  an  unsigned  epistle ;  it  is 
too  certain  that  anonymousness  is  but  the  cloak  of 
cowardice. 

The  Countess  at  first  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire. 

Then,  on  second  thoughts,  she  tried  to  remember 
its  contents. 

She  was  indignant. 

But  her  life  had  grown  so  sad  !  her  solitude  was 
so  great !    She  yielded  to  a  feeling  of  curiosity.    And 
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what  woman  would  not  have  done  as  she  did  ?  She 
sent  for  Pavlovna,  and  without  telling  her  the  reason 
asked  her  to  accompany  her  to  the  Alexander  Theatre. 

That  evening  a  long  lyric  drama,  of  deadly 
dulness,  was  to  be  performed ;  moreover,  the  Coun- 
tess, look  as  she  would  into  the  stage  box  named  in 
the  letter,  could  see  nothing. 

Pavlovna  noticed  what  she  was  doing,  but  could 
not  make  much  out  of  it :  so  the  evening  soon  grew 
most  uninteresting  for  them  both. 

At  last,  when  she  could  endure  it  no  longer,  Stasia 
exclaimed — 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  came  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't." 

"  It  was  not  for  the  performance." 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  It  is  because  of  Vladimir." 

"Vladimir!" 

"  Yes,  and  his  mistress." 

"  His  mistress !"  repeated  Pavlovna  mechanically. 
"  Mdlle.  Raucourt !" 

"  Oh,  it  is  true,  then  ?  and  you  told  me  nothing 
about  it !" 

"  I  entreat  you,  my  sweet,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  be 
excited,  do  not  lose  your  self-control.  I  know  no- 
thing, there  is  nothing  to  know.    Come  home." 

"  You  are  not  speaking  the  truth  !"  said  Stasia* 
«*Look  there!" 

And  indeed  during  this  short  dialogue  the  stage 
box  had  received  two  occupants,  Vladimir  and  Mdlle- 
Raucourt. 
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Vladimir  was  laughing  loudly,  and  Mdlle.  Rau- 
court,  drawing  back  the  screen,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  affectation,  was  laughing  too,  but  only  to 
exhibit  her  teeth  ;  her  mirth  was  forced.  Vladimir 
had  importuned  her  to  come  to  the  Alexander 
Theatre,  which  she  could  not  endure,  for  she  did  not 
understand  Russian. 

Stasia  could  not  contain  her  indignation.      She 
rose  from  her  place ;    but  before  returning  to  her 
carriage  she  wished  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  pair. 
.  Her  eyes  met  those  of  Vladimir. 

He  was  very  bold,  this  cavalier  of  Mdlle.  Rau- 
court,  but  at  the  sight  of  Stasia's  indignant  beauty 
he  turned  pale. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  his  baseness,  his  mad  folly 
and  ingratitude.  But  his  pride  soon  regained  the 
mastery. 

"  Bah !"  thought  he,  "  since  she  knows  all  now,  I 
shall  not  go  back  to  the  Palace  till  to-morrow.  I 
have  done  with  this  schoolboy  life." 

On  reaching  home  Stasia  did  not  cry  :  the  shame 
she  felt  was  for  Vladimir ;  the  wretched  man  was 
gone  for  ever  from  her  heart. 

She  asked  Pavlovna  to  go  in  search  of  Sergius,  who 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons. 

**  My  friend,"  said  Stasia  to  him,  "  I  am  going  to 
entrust  you  with  a  sad  office.  When  you  see 
Vladimir,  and  try  and  see  him  as  soon  as  possible, 
tell  him  that  Countess  Stasia  takes  back  her 
liberty  and  gives  him  his.'* 

Sergius  bowed. 
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"  This  is  what  must  have  come !"  he  thought. 

And  he  could  not  help  cursing  the  destiny  that 
had  created  this  noble  woman  for  him,  and  yet 
refused  her  to  him. 

Sergius  waited  for  Vladimir ;  the  latter,  on  seeing 
his  former  comrade's  face,  guessed  that  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"  WeU,  what  is  the  news  ?  " 

**  You  are  causing  us  much  pain,  my  poor  friend." 

"  What,  sweet  moralist,  do  I  pain  you  too  ?" 

"  Me !  all  of  us,  your  wife  especially." 

**  Ah,  Sergius !  you  meddle  in  many  matters.  I 
shall  be  angry  with  you." 

**  Your  wife  has  charged  me  with  a  difficult  com- 
mission for  you." 

"  Needless  to  say  more,"  said  Vladimir :  "  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  tell  me.  My  wife  refuses  to 
live  with  me  any  longer." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sergius,   tell  her  that  I  do  not 


care." 


"  That  is  impossible." 

"  It  is  the  case." 

"Is  that  all  I  am  to  say  ?" 

"  Add  that  I  shall  dine  with  her  this  evening,  and 
have  asked  you  to  come  too.  It  is  useless  to  ask 
Pavlovna  ;  she  is  always  there." 

Thereupon  Vladimir  began  to  laugh  ;  Sergius  was 
dumbfounded.  He  stood  there,  a  prey  to  the  most 
painful  feelings,  when  suddenly  Vladimir  said  tum- 
ingltowards  him — 
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"  People  exclaim  at  my  relations  with  Raucourt. 
But  does  the  Countess  know  what  the  world  says 
about  her  ?" 

"  What  does  it  say  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  but  Rau- 
court is  my  informant.  People  maintain  that  the 
Countess  finds  herself  some  consolation,  that  she 
has  a  lover." 

Sergius  turned  red  and  pale  at  once,  choking  at 
the  terrible  calmness  with  which  this  base  calumny 
was  uttered. 

"  Of  course,  according  to  the  world,"  continued 
Vladimir ;  "  this  lover  is  a  personal  friend  of  my 
own." 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

*'  You,  of  course !" 

Sergius  at  that  moment  lost  all  control  over  him- 
self: the  instant  Vladimir  had  uttered  this  abominable 
charge,  in  which  the  fatal  baseness  of  his  nature 
seemed  to  find  expression,  Sergius  raised  his  arm  in 
a  cold  passion ;  and  his  fist,  avenging  Stasia's  wrong, 
came  with  all  his  force  upon  the  cheek  of  Vladimir, 
who  went  almost  mad  under  the  insult. 

"  I  will  have  your  life !"  said  Vladimir. 

"  Coward,  coward  !"  Sergius  still  murmured. 

Meanwhile  the  sound  of  their  voices  had  attracted 
the  moujiks,  who,  suspecting  a  struggle,  overlooked 
all  etiquette  and  entered.  One  of  them  went  off  to 
tell  Stasia  that  something  unusual  was  taking  place. 
The  Countess  hastened  to  the  spot, 

Sergius  had  gone. 
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Vladimir,  oa  a  sofa,  looked  like  a  man  broken 
don-n  under  a  great  load :  at  the  sight  of  his  wife  he 
shuddered  as  at  an  e\-il  e\-e. 

"  Sergius  has  struck  me."  he  said. 

Stasia  simply  answered,  "  He  has  done  well !" 
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Ashe  went  borne  Sergius  could  not  help  admitting 
that  he  had  lost  in  a  single  moment  the  fruit  of  s(y 
many  years  spent  in  self-control,  in  gaining  a  com- 
mand over  his  movements  which  had  often  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  coldness. 

Yet  matters  could  not  remain  where  they  were. 
Vladimir  had  the  right  to  demand  satisfaction  either 
in  the  shape  of  apology  or  of  a  hostile  meeting  ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  being  the  injured  party,  had  the 
choice  of  weapons. 

A  verbal  or  written  apology  seemed  to  Sei^us  to 
be  impossible  ;  he  could  never  be  sincere  in  making 
it.  His  heart  still  beat  high  when  be  recalled  the 
fooUsh  infamous  words  of  Vladimir. 

Only  the  pistol  or  the  sword  remained. 

After  all,  though  sorry  he  had  yielded  to  an  unre- 
flecting impulse,  Sergius  could  not  entirely  dis- 
approve of  his  own  conduct.  Who  would  not  have 
done  as  he  did  ?    But  was  he  to  nullify  all  the  prin 
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ciples  of  his  past  life  by  appealing  to  arms  to  settle 
a  dispute?  Asa  theoretical  and  practical  philosopher 
he  abhorred  the  duel;  and  looked  on  this  method 
of  settling  awkward  questions  as  worthy  of  barbarous 
times  and  savage  tribes. 

And  yet  he  was  going  to  fight ;  it  could  not  be 
helped.  Then  Sergius  saw  how  much  theory  differs 
from  practice;  and  why  it  is  that  ideas  generally 
yield  to  facts,  and  not  facts  to  ideas. 

It  was  the  day  after  that  on  which  he  had  struck 
Vladimir,  who  had  been  his  friend,  and  had  in  a 
second  become  his  most  vindictive  enemy.  When 
Stasia  said  to  her  husband,  ^'Sergius  has  done 
well,"  Vladimir  had  sworn  to  kill  him. 

"  I  will  kill  this  preacher,"  he  said  to  himself ; 
"  I  will  put  six  feet  of  earth  on  this  proser,  this 
intolerable  fanatic." 

So  his  first  care  was  to  send  for  Nosimoff  and 
Fritschen. 

The  Prince  agreed  to  be  a  second.  A  duel — that 
was  just  his  forte.  As  for  Fritschen,  hardly  had 
he  heard  the  details  of  the  quarrel  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  Impossible,  my  dear  Vladimir !  I  have 
sworn  never  to  be  mixed -up  in  such  affairs." 
But  why  ?" 
Allow  me  not  to  say ;  it  is  a  secret." 

**  You  place  me  in  a  very  awkward  position." 

Fritschen  made  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  cannot 
help  himself:  his  secret  was  very  simple,  but  cer- 
tainly he  could  not  tell  it.  He  it  was  who  had  sent 
the  anonymous  letter  to  the  Countess. 
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So  Fritschen  was  becoming  unconsciously,  and  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  pivot  on  which  an  unpleasant 
story  turned.  He  was  afraid  now !  When  he  sent 
the  anonymous  letter  he  laughed ;  now  he  did  not 
laugh,  he  asked  himself  what  had  become  of  the 
letter. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am  !"  thought  he.  "  I  did  not  sign 
it,  it  is  true,  but  I  did  not  disguise  my  writing.  If  it 
is  all  found  out,  I  am  dishonoured.  At  least,  let  me 
not  be  reproached  with  having  acted  as  Vladimir's 
second. " 

He  was  afraid  of  contradicting  himself,  for  Vladi- 
mir never  ceased  asking  why  he  refused  to  render  him 
this  service.  So  he  took  his  hat,  and  was  off  like  a 
shot.  Poor  Fritschen !  he  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
mind  now. 

Vladimir  resigned  himself  to  have  an  honourable 
friend  of  NosimoflTs  as  his  other  second ;  these 
gentlemen  set  off  at  once,  and  found  Sergius  sitting 
by  his  stove  reading. 

He  guessed  at  once  why  they  had  come,  and  gave 
them  a  cordial  reception. 

"  I  have  never  handled  a  sword  or  a  pistol  in  my 
life,  "  he  said.  "  But  the  custom  is  so  strong  that  I 
conform  to  it.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  apology.  What  weapon  do  you  choose,  gentle- 
men ?  " 

'*  The  French  weapon,  the  rapier." 

"  As  you  please.  " 

Sergius  then  requested  time  to  choose  his  seconds 
and  enable  them  to  have  an  interview  with  Vladi- 
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mir^s  friends ;  it  was  agreed  that  no  doctor  should 
accompany  them,  and  that  the  duel  should  take 
place  on  the  morrow,  which,  so  far  as  could  be  pre- 
dicted, would  be  less  snowy.  The  spot  chosen  was  a 
little  island  at  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  a 
promenade  densely  thronged  in  summer  time,  but 
quite  deserted  during  the  winter. 

Sergius,  as  soon  as  his  visitors  had  gone,  went  in 
search  of  seconds.  Where  could  he  find  them  except 
among  the  nihilists  ?  Outside  their  circle  he  knew 
no  one. 

The  nihilists,  as  has  been  seen,  were  not  well  dis- 
posed towards  him  after  the  misadventure  that  had 
befallen  them  at  Petrovitch's.  They  strongly  sus- 
pected their  former  comrades  of  being  affiliated  to 
the  police ;  and  the  Third  Section,  had  it  known  the 
success  of  its  measures,  would  have  been  charmed. 
But  when  they  had  heard  that  Sergius  was  to  fight 
Vladimir,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their  precon- 
ceived opinion.  Two  of  them  gladly  consented  to 
assist  at  such  a  meeting. 

When  the  sledges  were  on  their  way  towards  the 
island  of  the  Finland  Point,  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  ice  which  had  frozen  quickly  during 
these  winter  days,  it  was  nine  in  the  morning.  A 
ray  of  sunlight  might  have  been  guessed  rather  than 
seen  to  pierce  through  the  dull  crystal  of  the  unre- 
lieved grey  sky ;  but  it  was  enough  to  supply  a  sense 
of  life,  and  to  set  a  soft  light  playing  around  all 
things,  making  them  young  once  more.  The  white 
snow  covered  the  road  and  the  houses;  from  the 
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blackened  frost-sprinkled  branches  of  the  trees 
icicles  were  hanging.  All  nature  seemed  wrapped 
in  sleep,  but  its  sleep  was  a  living  and  a  conscious 
one.  Crows  and  pies  settled  from  time  to  time  on 
the  roads  in  search  of  the  scanty  seeds.  The  Neva, 
above  all,  was  a  lovely  sight,  covered  with  vessels, 
which  were  moored,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  the 
ice.  Sledges,  trucks  laden  with  wood,  cattle  were 
crossing  it  and  presenting  on  the  whole  much  the 
appearance  of  ants  skurrying  over  a  field.  Then 
there  was  a  wider  horizon,  and  the  sheets  of  light 
spread  out  in  patches  and  spots  of  brightness  produc- 
ing some  of  those  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  which 
would  ravish  a  Ruysdael  or  a  Rembrandt.  On  the 
routes  that  followed  the  river's  course  equipages 
might  be  seen  to  pass  whose  slow  progression,  for 
the  horses  were  allowed  to  go  just  as  they  pleased, 
bore  witness  to  the  lazy  disposition  of  their  drivers. 
These  latter,  indeed,  letting  the  reins  hang  loosely 
down,  were  looking  vaguely  in  front  of  them,  singing 
to  a  slow  tune  one  of  those  Northern  airs  whose 
accents  are  so  fraught  with  melancholy.  A  breeze 
was  blowing  refreshingly  against  their  faces.  It  was 
one  of  those  winter  days  so  dear  to  a  Russian  and 
not  without  its  charm  even  for  foreigners. 

Yet  it  was  cold,  especially  for  a  duel  with  rapiers. 
When  they  reached  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ajl  the 
travellers,  in  spite  of  the  swiftness  with  which  they 
were  being  borne  along,  could  not  refrain  from  glanc- 
ing at  the  magnificent  spectacle  before  them.  Far 
off  in  equable  undulations  lay  the  sea  ;  it  was  of  that 
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dull  hue  that  the  Dutch  masters  love  so  well,  but 
from  time  to  time  the  sky  would  pour  down  through 
some  bright  opening  a  shimmering  light.  Flocks 
of  birds  flew  through  the  clouds,  and  at  the  horizon 
might  be  seen  sails  scudding  before  the  wind,  ships 
like  halcyons  skimming  the  water  with  their  wings. 
That  is  where  the  ice  ends ;  however  great  the  cold, 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  retains  the  power  of  its  waves, 
and  the  sea  there  never  freezes. 

The  seconds  chose  the  spot ;  :t  was  a  piece  of 
ground,  sheltered  on  either  side  from  the  sea  and 
plain.  A  knot  of  withered  trees  produced  a  meagre 
foliage,  and  some  slender  branches,  partly  covered 
with  brilliant  flowers  which  the  snow  had  left  as  it 
fell.  The  spot  was  a  good  one,  for  it  was  far  from  all 
men — ^they  had  not  come  across  a  soul  in  its  neigh-' 
bourhood — and  the  cold  was  less  severe. 

The  adversaries  took  off  their  coats  and  waistcoats, 
and  at  a  given  signal  fell  on  guard.  The  rapiers 
offered  to  Vladimir's  seconds  had  been  accepted. 
Vladimir  himself  shivered  a  little  from  the  cold  ;  in- 
stinctively, too,  he  began  beating  the  ground  with  his 
foot  and  retiring  before  Sergius's  point.  The  latter 
did  not  feel  cold ;  a  burning  fire  had  seized  on  his 
whole  nature.  He  was  fighting  in  defence  of  his 
own  honour  no  doubt,  but  still  more  to  defend  the 
honour  of  the  Countess. 

Vladimir  was  an  average  fencer,  but  his  skill 
might  be  taken  as  serious  odds  against  Sergius's 
complete  ignorance  of  the  art. 

Still  the  way  the  latter  held  his  weapon,  and  his 
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powerful  attacks,  gave  his  adversary  plenty  to  think 
of. 

Unluckily,  Vladimir  was  entirely  occupied  with 
thinking  how  to  avoid  being  hit  himself  and  come  off 
as  well  as  possible  from  the  situation.  Sergius,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  wishing  to  come  honourably 
out  of  his  present  position,  allowed  a  flood  of  other 
thoughts  to  come  into  his  head.  His  defence  was 
mechanical ;  his  body  was  attending,  but  his  thoughts 
were  elsewhere. 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  Vladimir's  retreating,  Sergius 
made  an  awkward  advance,,  and  as  his  adversary  re- 
turned, offered  his  breast  almost  of  his  own  accord  to 
his  adversary's  point.  The  weapon  pierced  the  flesh, 
and  Vladimir  would  certainly  have  killed  his  op- 
ponent, the  man  who  yesterday  had  been  his  friend, 
had  not  the  exclamation  of  the  seconds  stopped  him. 

He  suddenly  drew  back  his  weapon,  the  point  ot 
which  was  dyed  with  blood,  and  a  purple  stream 
poured  out  on  to  the  white  snow. 

The  wound  was  by  no  means  mortal.  It  was 
only  on  the  ribs,  and  Sergius  had  not  even  fainted. 
The  blood  flowed  copiously;  it  was  a  good  thing. 
Vladimir  glanced  carelessly  enough  upon  his  handi- 
work ;  at  heart  he  was  glad  not  to  have  got  himself 
mixed  up  in  an  awkward  affair  by  murdering  a  man, 
and  equally  glad  to  have  freed  himself  from  Sergius 
for  ever.  He  should  be  master ;  he  would  be  able 
to  indulge  unchecked  in  every  passion,  and  give  free 
play  to  his  most  violent  instincts. 

Sergius's  wound    was   stanched  immediately  by 
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one  of  the  seconds.  Then  when  the  adversaries 
bowed  to  one  another,  the  seconds  made  a  sign,  and 
all  remounted  their  sledges. 

The  journey  back  was  silent  and  swift.  Sergius 
felt  the  cold  penetrating  to  his  very  bones ;  a 
slight  feyer  was  coming  on.  He  went  to  bed  as 
soon  as  he  reached  home,  and  sent  for  Pavlovna. 

On  seeing  Vladimir  return,  Stasia,  in  spite  of 
everything,  was  glad  to  find  him  uninjured. 
About  Sergius  she  said  nothing;  she  could  say 
nothing :  she  buried  her  secret  thought  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  her  heart. 
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Meanwhile,  according  to  his  promise,  Vladimir 
threw  himself  more  than  ever  into  the  life  he  had 
begun. 

He  hardly  ever  saw  Stasia,  i,nd  the  news  that  he 
was  soon  to  be  a  father,  so  far  from  acting  as  a 
restraint  upon  him,  seemed  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  house ;  in  a  word,  his  moral  sense  was  com- 
pletely deadened.  He  was,  as  it  were,  carried 
V  away  by  his  madness,  and  frenzy  is  the  only  word 
capable  of  expressing  his  eagerness  for  pleasure. 

It  was  now  no  longer  at  the  theatre  only  that  he 
proclaimed  his  shame  ;  he  did  so  in  public.  One  day 
he  pushed  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour  so  far 
as  to  drive  about  with  his  mistress  in  one  of  Stasia's 
carriages.  Society  on  the  Nevski  Perspective  was 
furious  with  indignation.  The  story  of  his  miscon- 
duct even  reached  the  Court. 

Graef,  the  hairdresser,  the  eccentric  Frenchman, 
whose  influence  was  certainly  more  real  than  that 
of  any  boyard  one  might  name,  at  random,  told  the 
Empress  all  about  it  one  morning  while   he  was 
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dressing  her  hair.  The  august  and  noble  consort  of 
the  Sovereign  was  moved  at  the  recital  of  all  these 
rumours.  She  was  fond  of  Stasia ;  she  had  often 
had  her  on  a  visit  when  the  Countess  was  quite  a 
little  girl.  Since  this  marriage,  of  which  she  did 
not  approve,  she  had  never  seen  her. 

But  now  that  she  was  unhappy,* now  that  public 
opinion  accused  Vladimir,  the  Empress  thought  it 
her  duty  to  interfere.  Count  ShouvalofF  sent  for 
the  delinquent,  and  politely  gave  him  some  advice. 

Vladimir  received  it  badly  enough. 

"  I  can  understand,"  said  he,  "  that  her  Majesty 
looks  on  herself  as  the  mother  of  her  subjects ;  and  I 
can  only  receive  with  respectful  gratitude  the  warn- 
ing she  has  been  good  enough  to  convey  to  me. 
Unfortunately,  however.  Count,  it  is  all  wasted.  I 
live  with  my  wife  on  the  best  possiblp  terms,  and  if  I 
must  tell  you  all,  I  expect  shortly  to  have  an  heir." 

Count  Shouvaloff  had  no  more  to  say ;  he  reported 
the  success  of  his  mission  to  the  person  interested. 

The  Empress  was  surprised. 

She  immediately  sent  one  of  her  coaches  to  fetch 
Stasia.  Scarcely  had  the  little  Countess  entered  the 
imperial  apartment  when  the  Sovereign  advanced 
familiarly  to  meet  her,  kissing  her  as  if  she  were  her 
own  daughter ;  then  she  made  her  sit  down. 

"  Well,  pretty  one,  what  is  this  I  hear  ?  They 
tell  me  your  husband  is  not  kind  to  you ;  that  he 
owes  all  to  you,  and  yet  neglects  you  ?" 

Stasia  protested  that  Vladimir  was  the  best  of 
husbands ;  she  spoke  of  the  event  that  she  expected, 
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and  the  Empress  promised  to  stand  godmother. 
There  is  no  honour  more  coveted  than  this. 

It  was  pride  that  led  the  little  Countess  to  this 
deception :  the  action  taken  by  the  Court  on  her 
behalf  thus  remained  without  effect ;  and  it  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected,  for  with 
Stasia  kindness  and  good  nature  always  won  the 
day  over  reflection. 

Alas !  there  was  even  a  greater  cause  for  sorrow 
than  Vladimir's  neglect. 

Vladimir  was  gay,  careless,  and  happy.  Never  had 
he  looked  so  brilliant,  so  triumphant !  Everything 
seemed  conspiring  to  keep  him  happy.  But  what 
had  become  of  his  adversary,  the  generous-hearted, 
wounded  Sergius  ? 

In  proportion  as  Stasia's  interest  in  Sergius  grew 
more  lively  and  anxious,  her  enquiries  after  him 
became  less  frequent. 

It  was  Pavlovna  that  used  to  bring  her  news. 

Indeed,  all  was  going  on  for  the  best ;  no  complica- 
tion was  to  be  feared :  after  a  slight  attack  of  fever 
the  wound  in  his  side  had  healed ;  Sergius  was 
enjoying  a  calm  sleep,  the  forerunner  of  a  speedy 
recovery. 

Yet  a  desife  which  she  dared  not  confess  kept 
in  torment  Stasia ;  she  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
sick  man  at  his  home,  and  the  more  clearly  it  was 
proved  to  her  that  her  wish  was  a  morbid  one,  that 
to  visit  him  would  appear  an  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing, the  more  her  will  strove,  the  stronger  and  more 
imperious  grew  her  desire. 
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At  last  she  opened  her  heart  toXPavlovna,  who 
began  to  laugh. 

"  No,  my  sweet,  no  !  It  is  madness  ;'let  us  think 
no  more  about  it.  Remember,  how  furiousjyou  were 
at  the  Alexander  Theatre,  when " 

"  What  comparison  are  you  going  to  make  ?  In 
what  does  Vladimir's  crime  resemble  the  project  I 
have  formed  ?" 

"  Certainly  in  nothing.  But  you  know  the  world 
does  not  require  so  much." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?" 

"  This :  Suppose  Vladimir  were^Jto  catch  us 
going  up  the  staircase — a  very  steep  one' by  the 
way — which  leads*  to  Sergius*  room,  what  ,would 
he  say?" 

"  All  this  is  quite  ridiculous.  There  is  no  sense 
in  it." 

"  There  is  a  most  important  one." 

"  What  is  it  like  ?" 

"What?   Sergius' house  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,  don't  make  me  lose  all  patience." 

"  Dear  me,  it  is  not  very  luxurious.  But  look 
here,  my  sweet,  would  you  like  to  hear  my  advice  ? 
You  wish  very  much  to  go  and  see  personally  if 
Sergius  is  better ;  then  you  shall  go."* 

"  You  are  willing  that  I  should  go  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not.  But  unless  I  escort  you  thither 
you  will  go  by  yourself,  so  I  may  as  well][take  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  We  will  go  and  visit  Sergius 
when  you  please." 

"  How  kind   and  nice   you   are !     Let  me   give 
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you  a  good  kiss.  But  whatever  you  do,  mind  you 
do  not  tell  him  beforehand." 

"  Good  heavens,  no !  He  would  be  the  first  to 
oppose  our  visit.  He  knows  too  well  what  risks 
one  runs  by  braving  the  proprieties." 

"  Truly,  Pavlovna,  we  must  admit  that  the  world 
is  very  badly  organised.  There  is  a  man  who 
defends  me  against  my  own  husband ;  he  is  severely 
wounded  and  falls  ill ;  I  have  a  friendship  for  him 
and  feel  anxious — so  far,  says  the  world,  nothing 
could  be  better ;  but  if  I  go  to  see  him  it  is  a  crime.'* 

"  And  when  shall  we  go  and  see  him  ?  " 

Thus  taken  unawares  the  Countess  hesitated  :  she 
no  longer  felt  so  bold. 

"When  do  you  think  we  ought  to  go  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better ;  at  once."     . 

By  speaking  thus,  Pavlovna  removed  the  Coun- 
tess's doubts.  The  latter  was  enjoying  one  of  those 
pleasant  days  in  which  nature  seems  to  free  herself 
from  all  restraints,  and  the  soul,  it  knows  not  why, 
is  confident  and  almost  happy. 

"  We  cannot  go  to  Sergius's  in  one  of  our  own 
carriages,"  said  Stasia.  "-Oh  how  surprised  he  will 
be !  This  is  what  we  will  do,  1  will  put  on  a  black 
dress  and  wev  a  double  veil.  We  will  take  a  sledge 
on  the  Perspective.  What  fun  it  will  be!  Does 
he  live  very  far  off  ?  " 

"No,  not  too  far.  So,  it  is  all  settled  ?  Let  us 
be  off!" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  Stasia,  happy 
as  a  schoolgirl,  got  into  a  hired  sledge. 
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Her  first  pleasure  began  on  the  Perspective,  where 
she  found  a  charm  in  passing  unrecognized  through 
the  very  midst  of  her  friends  and  relations.  At  least 
so  she  believed  :  but  she  was  mistaken,  as  the  sequel 
will  show.  Then  as  she  gradually  left  the  rich 
quarter  and  entered  the  less  known  and  less  populous 
streets  of  the  Vassili  OstrofT,  the  little  Countess 
grew  frightened. 

"Mind  you  make  quite  sure,"  she  said  to  Pav- 
lovna;  "don't  make  a  mistake.  How  dreadful 
these  houses  are !  " 

"They  are  dreadful  outside,  but  much  worse  in,  " 
was  Pavlovna's  philosophical  rejoinder. 

At  last  the  governess  pronounced  the  well-known 
"  Stop,  Isvoschick  !"  "  Stop,  coachman  !"  and 
could  say  to  the   Countess — 

"  It  is  here.  " 

"What!    Here?" 

Indeed,  the  house  had  not  a  very  princely 
appearance;  it  was  in  no  way  comparable  with 
the  Rostoff  Palace.  It  was  one  of  those  wooden 
buildings,  sufficiently  out  of  repair,  which  would  in 
France  be  designated  a  chilet,  if  its  enormous  size 
allowed  the  application  of  a  name  which  is  generally 
given  to  something  tiny  and  coquettish.  The  out- 
side was  painted  a  dark  green,  in  the  Russian 
fashion.  A  garden  was  attached  to  the  house;  a 
dog,  on  hearing  the  sledge  stop,  had  begun  to  bark. 

"  Do  his  windows  look  out  on  the  street  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Pavlovna,  "  on  the  garden." 

The  little  Countess  was  disappointed.    She  had. 
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though  she  was  scarce  aware  of  it,  raised  an  altar  in 
her  heart  to  the  nihilist  chief;  and  now  the  abode  of 
her  hero  turned  out  to  be  anything  but  the  temple 
she  had  imagined.  Reality  will  sometimes  deal  us 
these  hard  knocks. 

She  soon  recovered,  however,  and  said  to  Pavlovna, 

"  Let  us  go  up." 

In  Russia  the  houses  have  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  very  seldom  that  the  porter,  or 
*'  dvomik,"  troubles  himself  as  to  what  is  going  on 
inside.  The  two  women  went  upstairs  without  meet- 
ing a  soul.  On  the  second  floor,  Sergius'  name  was 
chalked  on  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  landing. 

Pavlovna  knocked. 

"  Come  in  !" 

The  key  was,  indeed,  outside ;  Pavlovna  and  the 
Countess  entered.  Sergius  was  in  bed ;  he  was 
reading  with  his  arms  folded  under  his  head.  He 
scarcely  turned  on  seeing  Pavlovna,  whom  he 
treated  unceremoniously  as  a  comrade.  But  the 
rustle  of  Stasia's  dress  roused  his  attention.  He 
raised  his  head  and  looked  up. 

His  eyes,  as  they  fell  on  Stasia's  charming  face, 
filled  with  tears  ;  he  wanted  to  speak,  but  could  not ; 
he  threw  aside  his  book,  and  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  a  seat.  The  Countess  sat  down.  She  said 
nothing  either :  she  was  like  a  child  who  had  been 
naughty,  and  indeed  she  felt  quite  out  of  her  element. 

Pavlovna,  who  felt  the  awkwardness  and  even  to 
some  degree  the  childishness  of  the  position,  broke 
the  ice  by  speaking  to  the  wounded  man. 
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"  I  am  getting  on  quite  nicely,"  said  Sergius,- "  in  a 
few  days  I  shall  be  out  of  bed.  Do  you  know,-  madam, 
what  you  have  done  to-day  will  be  my  most  certain 
cure  ?  You  have  given  me  to-day  the  greatest  proof  of 
friendship  that  could  be  shown.  Do  I  deserve  it  ?  I 
hardly  know.  But  what  I  do  know  is  that  I  am  fully 
sensible  how  much  this  visit  must  have  cost  you : 
never  even  in  my  dreams  should  I  have  dared  to 
hope  it." 

**  Alas  !"  said  Stasia,  "  you  indeed  deserve  some 
interest  and  gratitude  from  me." 

"  What  used  to  pain  me  most  in  all  this,"  Sergius 
went  on,  as  if  continuing  a  thought,  "  was  that  I 
must  henceforth  give  up  the  Rostoff  Palace ;  I  never 
thought  to  see  you  again,  and  now  you  have  your- 
self  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  quite  what  might  have  been  expected,'* 
said  the  little  Countess  with  a  smile.  "It  is  a 
party  we  suddenly  got  up,  isn't  it,  Pavlovna?'' 

"  Of  course  it  is,  Sergius  sees  that." 

"  We  started  in  such  a  mad  way  that  here  we  are 
without  any  definite  useful  object.  It  is  unpardon- 
able." And  all  the  while  she  was  speaking.  Stasia 
kept  looking  around  her.  The  room  was  not  bare ; 
it  wore  a  certain  air  of  gaiety,  with  its  window  look- 
ing on  to  the  garden,  and  its  horizon  sprinkled  with 
church  steeples.  On  the  walls,  which  were  rudely 
papered,  hung  the  portraits  of  great  men  and  some 
family  miniatures. 

"  That  is  a  very  young  and  pretty  person,"  said 
the  Countess,  looking  at  a  faded  medallion. 
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"  That  was  my  mother,"  answered  Sergius. 

"J  think  I  should  have  loved  her." 

At  this  moment  the  little  Countess  was  quite 
close  to  Sergius.  The  sick  man  took  her  hand^ 
which  she  would  have  withdrawn,  but  it  was  so  soon 
over  that  he  had  time  to  imprint  on  it  a  kiss. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  the  Russian  fashion ; 
it  is  my  thanks.  Since  you  have  brought  me  nothing, 
at  least  leave  me  this  remembrance." 

The  Countess  looked  sadly  at  him,  and  withdrew 
her  hand.  This  was  the  only  sign  that  ever  escaped 
from  two  hearts  which  were  formed  to  understand 
and  love  each  other.  A  train  of  fatal  events  had 
kept  them  severed ;  afterwards,  will  their  rare 
nobility  of  soul  and  strength  of  will  fail  them  ?  Will 
Sergius  and  Stasia  ever  be  lovers  ?  For  one  who 
knows  them  the  answer  is  not  doubtful ;  but  events 
must  speak  for  themselves. 

While  this  visit  was  taking  place,  while  Stasia  and 
the  governess  were  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Rostoff  Palace  other  and  graver  business  had  been 
transacted  elsewhere. 


XIII. 

RIBOFFSKI  IN  HIS  CELL. 

Meanwhile  Ribofiski  was  in  prison. 

He  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  brought  to  the 
Fortress ;  considerately  treated,  well  fed,  with  full 
liberty  to  talk  to  his  gaolers  and  walk  in  the  laige 
court,  he  could  have  borne  his  present  lot  with 
patience  had  he  been  able  to  guess,  however  faintl}% 
what  fate  awaited  him. 

More  than  once  he  tried  to  bribe  his  keepers  and 
get  something  out  of  them :  he  got  nothing  whatever. 

There  was  an  excellent  reason  for  this :  the  prison 
warders  were  as  ignorant  as  himself  of  the  cause  of 
his  confinement ;  they  had  special  orders,  and  they 
carried  them  out. 

The  nihilists  who  had  been  arrested  at  the  same 
time  as  himself  underwent  the  same  treatment. 

Nothing  is  so  exasperating  and  enervating  as  con- 
finement. To  see  no  one,  to  have  no  news  from  the 
outside  world,  to  be  shut  in  by  great  walls,  behind 
which  a  life  is  going  on  in  which  the  prisoner  no 
longer  has  any  part ;  lastly,  to  be  reduced  to  the 
insipid  talk  of  gaolers,  or  an  eternal  confabulation 
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with  one's  self;    there  can    be    no  torture    more 
detestable. 

The  Fortress  Prison  is  fine  and  spacious ;  and 
strangers  who  have  been  to  see  it  even  agree  in 
finding  a  certain  charm  about  it  which  they  would 
soon  lose  sight  of  were  it  their  lot  to  be  imprisoned 
there. 

The  Fort  commands  the  Neva  and  the  middle  of 
the  town,  which  it  could  bombard  at  any  point.  A 
chapel  rises  in  its  midst,  whose  golden  spire  ever 
glitters,  in  winter  amid  the  snow,  in  summer 
beneath  a  tropical  sun. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  State  prison ;  only  State  pri- 
soners are  taken  there.  Under  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  the  fortress  was  a  real  terror.  Terrible 
tales  were  told  of  it,  horrors  that  froze  the  listener's 
very  marrow  in  his  bones.  This  terror  was  studi- 
ously kept  up  by  the  despotic  government. 

In  subterranean  dungeons,  so  it  was  said,  the 
victims  of  tyranny  were  shut  up :  often  they  were 
forgotten.  Illustrious  prisoners  had  died  there  of 
starvation,  misery,  and  sorrow;  others  during  the 
overflow  of  the  Neva  had  fallen  victims  to  its  waters. 
The  river  water  had  at  first  filtered  through  ;  then  as 
the  Neva  still  rose  the  waters  became  level  with  the 
narrow  window,  poured  into  the  prison  with  a  roar, 
and  at  last  submerged  the  prisoners.  In  vain  did 
they  pile  tables  on  beds  and  chairs  on  tables  :  the 
river  was  a  pitiless  invader,  they  all  died  this  dread- 
ful death,  in  unutterable  tortures. 

Some  thoughts  of  all  this  had  occurred  to  Riboffski 
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as  he  set  foot  in  the  Fortress  under  the  eye  of  his 
gendarme;  btit  he  soon  regained  confidence  when 
he  saw  that  a  cell  had  been  assigned  to  him  on  the 
first  floor.  He  had  gradually  grown  used  to  his 
daily  life,  and  would  even  have  found  it  tolerable  had 
he  had  any  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  him :  but 
this  uncertainty  made  him  ill  and  overcame  him. 

He  had  no  doubt,  however,  on  mature  reflection, 
that  he  was  destined  for  Siberia.  It  never  for  a 
moment  entered  his  head  that  he  might  be  pardoned 
or  judged  or  favoured  by  a  sentence  of  only  a  few 
years'  imprisonment. 

In  Russia,  absolute  authority  has  so  moulded 
men's  natures,  individual  safety  has  become  a 
term  so  empty  that  this  man,  arrested  under  the 
circumstances  we  have  seen,  who  felt  quite  certain 
too  that  no  serious  or  overwhelming  accusation 
could  be  brought  against  him,  was  prepared  before- 
hand to  acceptt  not  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  but  a 
summary  decision  which  was  sure  to  be  unjust. 

Nevertheless,  his  imprisonment  was  not  Riboffiski's 
only  grievance.  He  would  have  given  anything  to 
know  who  had  denounced  him. 

By  dint  of  turning  the  problem  over  and  over  in  his 
mind  he  reached  a  solution  which  was  not  so  very 
far  from  being  correct :  he  accused  Vladimir,  for,  in 
spite  of  everything,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna  this  injustice.  Yes,  it  must 
be  Vladimir :  his  whole  behaviour,  the  declarations 
he  had  lately  made,  the  species  of  inviolability  which 
the  police  had  thrown  around  him,  his  calm   and 
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ipsolent  demeanour,  all  seemed  to  Riboffski  to  point 
to  the  guilt  of  Stasia's  husband. 

Riboffski,  as  has  been  seen,  was  very  fond  of 
summing  up  the  items  of  an  account  and  making  a 
skilful  summary  of  the  whole:  in  prison  he  found 
leisure  to  arrange  his  grievances  and  to  combine 
them  into  a  complete  act  of  accusation  against 
Vladimir. 

However,  he  never  expected  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
"  No  matter,"  he  thought,  "  were  it  only  to  satisfy 
my  conscience,  I  am  glad  to  have  collected  so  many 
proofs  of  this  wretch's  infamy  .  .  .  Wait,  wait, 
my  friend  !  If  ever  the  day  comes,  I  will  teach  you 
a  dance." 

When  he  had  thus  finally  convinced  himself, 
Riboffski  seemed  calmer :  he  was  now  only  waiting 
fpr  his  deportation. 

No  doubt  he  would  say  to  his  gaolers,  "  I  shall  be 
joined  on  to  one  of  the  chains  from  th^  interior." 

But  the  gaolers,  who  knew  nothing,  held  their 
tongues. 

Imprisonment  at  the  Fortress  is  doubly  unplea- 
sant :  as  this  State  prison  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  all  the  sounds  from  the  exterior  can  be  heard 
inside, — the  whistle  of  steam  engines,  the  shouts  of 
sailors  and  dockyard  men,  the  songs  sung  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  shouts  of  one  coachman 
to  another.  But  the  prisoner  cannot  add  his  quota 
to  all  these  sounds,  his  murmurs  to  the  rest ;  he  is 
indeed  another  Tantalus  :  surrounded  with  every- 
thing that  can  remind  him   of   liberty,  he  suffers 
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doubly  during  his  captivity.  This  torture  is  well 
known,  it  is  inflicted  upon  more  than  one  Russian. 
Often  your  relatives  and  friends  hearing  no  more 
about  you,  and  wondering  what  has  become  of 
you,  imagine  you  have  been  transported  to  Tobolsk, 
the  borders  of  China,  or  the  Ural,  and  all  the  while 
you  are  there  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  your 
own  home,  your  wife  and  your  children,  a  couple 
of  paces  from  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  theatre, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac. 

Riboffski  had  appended  a  conclusion  to  his 
account.  "  If  the  facts  are  thus  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,"  he  said,  "  Vladimir  is  sentenced  to 
death," 

Then  he  added  with  a  laugh  : 

"  It  is  true  I  may  perhaps  be  executed  before  he  is." 

One  morning  Riboffski  was  sent  for  to  be 
examined.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  need  of  a  cer- 
tain dose  of  energy  to  keep  him  from  fainting.  He 
had  no  expectation  of  being  sent  for  so  soon.  In  a 
moment,  the  journey  into  exile,  the  chain,  the  bad 
food,  the  convict's  dress,  the  filthy  accommodation, 
the  hard  labour  in  the  mines, — all  these  dismal 
pictures  flashed  before  his  eyes.  He  came  down 
stairs  :  the  head  warder  was  waiting  for  him. 

"  M.  Riboffski/'  he  said,  with  the  utmost  politeness, 
"  here  is  the  order  signed  by  the  Count's  own  hand. 
You  are  at  liberty !  Be  kind  enough  to  sign  this 
register  in  return.  That  is  right.  Good-bye !  I  won*t 
say  *  till  we  meet  again,'  in  spite  of  all  the  pleasure 
we  have  experienced  in  each  other's  company." 
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Riboffski  could  hardly  believe  his  ears, 

"Am  I  entirely  at  liberty,  as  I  was  before?  I 
mean  before  I  came  here  ?" 

"  Entirely." 

There  was  no  luggage,  as  may  be  imagined  ;  in  the 
cell  itself  he  changed  the  prison  linen  for  his  own, 
which  was  given  back  to  him  almost  like  new ;  and 
this  preliminary  being  over  he  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge with  a  light  step. 

"  I  should  never  have  believed,"  he  said,  "  that  a 
man  could  feel  so  much  pleasure  in  breathing  and  in 
seeing  his  fellow-creatures." 

Assuredly  he  found  a  fresh  delight  in  everything;  he 
discovered  a  fair  countenance  on  every  passer  by;  even 
the  gendarmes,  who  swarm  in  this  neighbourhood, 
found  favour  in  his  eyes.  The  fact  is  he  was  return- 
ing from  afar.  He  had  from  the  first  been  so  certain 
of  going  to  work  for  the  Tsar,  and  now  there  he 
was  with  absolute  control  of  himself  and  all  his 
movements. 

He  executed  a  pirouette  or  two  in  his  delight,  and 
found  himself  before  Petrovitch's  shop.  Its  owner 
was  visible  from  the  outside ;  calm  and  rosy,  there  he 
stood  at  the  counter,  measuring  out  glasses  of  white 
brandy  for  his  customers,  and  moistening  his  own 
throat  with  uncounted  draughts. 

Riboffski  said  to  himself,  "  Shall  I  go  in  ?" 

Then,  after  a  second's  reflection,  **  No,  decidedly  I 
shall  stay  outside.  There  is  nothing  to  gain  from 
conspirators  of  the  Petrovitch  stamp.  It  will  be 
better  to  go  and  look  up  Sergius." 
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And  he  suited  his  action  to  the  thought.  Sergius 
was  still  in  bed,  for  his  wound  was  not  healed. 

Great  indeed  was  Riboffski*s  surprise. 

"  What !  you  are  ill,  then  ?" 

In  two  words,  Sergius,  whose  surprise  was  no 
less  than  that  of  Riboffski  himself,  told  the  latter 
all  that  had  taken  place. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  was  Riboffski's  comment.  "  Is  it 
possible  ?  What  a  host  of  events  in  a  single  fortnight ! 
Well,  frankly  I  like  the  look  of  things  better  now. 
You  have  fought,  and  are  wounded.  All  the  better ! 
Let  me  explain  myself:  you  have  proved  that  you 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  accursed  rene- 
gade." 

Then  Riboffski,  at  Sergius's  request,  related  the  • 
whole  story  of  his   prison   life.     He  described  the 
Fortress  in  detail ;  and  as  he  was  in  a  good  humour 
he   might   have    been    talking   about    the    Winter 
Palace. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said,  "I  return  more 
prudent  but  more  maddened  than  ever ;  they  meant 
to  give  us  a  lesson.  For  my  part  I  accept  it,  and 
intend  to  profit  by  it.  But  this  is  not  the  treat- 
ment to  convert  me  into  a  votary  of  the  Imperial 
regime :  far  from  it." 

"  Had  you  books  ?" 

"  Yes,    some    novels ;    *  Morality   in   Action,*  a 

^Course  of  Agpriculture,'  in  short,  a  select  library. 

.    All  these  books  exhale  a  love  of  liberty 

and  equality.     .     .    They  are  redolent,  you  know, 

of    .     ." 
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"  However,  here  you  are,  which  is  of  most 
importance." 

**  It  is  of  most  importance  for  me,  not  for  the 
cause.     How  are  we  progressing  ?" 

"We  are  in  a  disagreeable  position,  my  poor 
Riboffski;  yes,  our  situation  is  an  awkward  one; 
torn  asunder,  scattered,  and  full  of  mutual  sus- 
picion ;  the  Third  Section  has  been  very  clever." 

"  We  are  no  greater  fools  than  they.  Do  you 
know  who  is  responsible  for  our  misfortunes  ?" 

"  Why,  we  all  are." 

"No,  only  one  of  us, — Vladimir." 

Sergius  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Don't  let  us  say  any  more  about  him,  Riboffski. 
Let  us  leave  him  alone  for  what  he  is,at  his  true  value« 

"  Leave  him  !  Leave  Vladimir  alone !  He  has 
an  account,  a  terrible  account,  poor  wretch,  to 
render.     By  our  statutes  he  has  merited  death." 

Riboffski  pronounced  these  words  with  extreme 
serenity  and  calm :  one  could  feel  thslt  he  was  quite 
convinced,  and  indeed  looked  on  the  matter  as  one 
of  very  slight  importance.  Madmen  and  mono- 
maniacs exhibit  this  placidity  in  their  most  exagger- 
ated fancies. 

"  So,"  said  Sergius  with  a  smile,  "  that  is  how 
you   have  been  occup)dng  your  spare  time?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Do  you  propose  to  follow  my  advice  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  good. " 

"  Then  don't  trouble  your  head  any  more  about 
Vladimir. " 
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"  Yet  he  must  be  punished,  for  otherwise  there 
is  no  longer  any  sanction,  or  moral  code,  and  there 
is  an  end  at  once  of  our  conspiracy." 

"  You  condemn  Vladimir  to  death,  poor  Riboffski! 
But  has  the  Fortress  taught  you  nothing  ?  You  have 
just  come  out,  do  you  wish  to  go  back?  This  time 
you  will  come  out  again,  but  only  on  your  way  to  the 
gallows," 

"  What  do  I  care  ?  The  statutes  before  every- 
thing !  Have  you  forgotten  how  to  be  a  true  conspi- 
rator ?  Once  let  the  statutes  be  violated  and  they 
cease  to  exist, " 

"  I  do  not  recognize  these  statutes." 

"  You  made  them  yourself.  " 

"  They  were  useful  then ;  to-day  they  are  so  no 
longer. " 

"Ah  me !  I  was  forgetting  that  you  want  to  alter 
everything ;  you  want  to  make  us  happy  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  you  want  to  purify  us  and  turn  us  into 
liberals  and  constitutionalists.  Fie  !  what  a  butter- 
man's  notion  !  In  short,  old  fellow,  I  bear  you  no 
malice ;  but  I  will  bet  that  our  comrades  will  be  of 
my  opinion,  and  Vladimir,  if  brought  to  judgment, 
will  be  condemned." 


The  reader  may  remember  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Countess's  wedding  journey,  she  had  been  met  at 
the  station  by  the  faithful  Simon,  an  emancipated 
serf,  whose  wife  had  acted  as  her  nurse.  Simon 
bad  for  Stasia  an  adoration  bordering  on  superstition. 
For  him  she  was  the  "  Banna,"  the  sovereign-lady, 
something  omnipotent  and  lovely,  whose  bidding  it 
were  impossible  to  disobey.  Simon's  education  had 
been  very  limited,  he  could  read  in  the  Greek  prayer 
book  and  count  the  days  on  an  almanack  ;  a  relic  of 
the  old  slave  type,  unable  to  understand  and  profit 
by  the  gifts  of  freedom,  he  had  remained  full  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  ever  since  that  great  Act  of 
Alexander  II.  which  gave  birth  to  civil  life  in  mil- 
lions of  men  who  had  hitherto  been  slaves. 

The  day  when  the  late  Count  Rostoff,  in  a  tower- 
ing rage,  had  assembled  the  principal  moujiks  in 
companies  to  hear  the  great  news,  Simon,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  had  said  to  himself,  "That  is 
a  bad  job  I" 
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He  had  gone  on  living  just  as  before,  knowing 
nought  but  his  master,  the  Moscow  ch&teau,  his  own 
wife  and  children,  and  Stasia,  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  them.  Since  then,  Simon  had  become  a 
widower ;  his  children,  as  they  grew  up,  had  gone  as 
soldiers,  or  had  become  attached  to  some  land. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  peacefully  completing  his 
remaining  years  with  no  feeling  either  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  with  the  dogged  determination  of  sticking  to 
a  never-changing  task,  and  with  a  deep  mysterious 
devotion  to  the  Countess  in  his  heart.  When  he 
saw  Vladimir's  eager  attentions  to  the  Countess  he 
had  been  happy  for  her  sake  ;  but  when  he  reflected 
upon  what  he  saw,  and  made  a  more  attentive 
observation  of  the  young  man,  he  had  taken  an  evil 
augury  of  the  future.  He  passed  judgment  on  Stasia's 
husband,  that  man  who  would  never  have  dared  to 
pass  it  on  Stasia  herself;  and  love  of  pleasure, 
laziness,  pride,  and  caprice  seemed  to  him  a  sad 
prognostic  of  the  future. 

So  he  was  not  astonished,  when,  seated  one  evening 
round  the  office  table  with  his  comrades,  he  heard 
them  say  that  the  steward  on  his  return  from  St. 
Petersburg  had  brought  bad  news. 

He  brooded  over  the  matter  all  night,  and  as  soon 
as  the  dawn  broke  made  arrangements  to  have  a 
long  conversation  with  the  steward.  "  Good  morn- 
ing !"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  without  leaving  off 
raking  the  paths. 

"  Good  morning,  Simon !  Your  mistress  sends 
you  a  gracious  message." 
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"  How  is  my  mistress  ?  " 

"  Very  well.     She  is  expecting  a  son,  " 

"  God  grant  her  that  blessing ! "  cried  Simon, 
rather  more  joyfully.  "  I  thought  the  Countess  was 
ill,  or  in  low  spirits,  or  unfortunate  !  " 

"Ah!"  said  the  steward  carelessly,  *' that  is  not 
our  business.  Don't  let  us  trouble  ourselves  abotit 
that. " 

He  went  away,  but  these  words  meant  much 
in  Simon's  ears;  they  bore  fruit,  and  in  eight 
days  (a  Russian  moujik  requires  at  least  this  time 
to  make  up  his  mind)  he  struck  a  decisive  blow. 

He  went  in  search  of  the  steward  ;  and  said  point 
blank  to  him,  "  Good  morning,  brother  !  I  want  to 
go  to  Petersburg." 

"  You,  brother !     And  why  ?  " 

"To  see  the  town,  and  our  father  the  Tsar." 
Simon,  great  baby  that  he  was,  fancied  that  this 
statement  would  render  his  petition  irresistible. 

"  But  suppose  the  Countess  were  to  send  for  you  ? 
That  would  be  much  better.  Would  you  like  me  to 
write  to  her  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Simon. 

In  his  heart  he  thought  that  the  steward  would 
never  write  at  all,  but  pretend,  after  waiting  some 
time,  that  he  had  received  a  negative  reply. 

"  Have  I  the  right  to  go  to  Petersburg  ?"  added 
Simon. 

•*  Certainly,  you  are  free." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  quit  my  service,  brother;  I  am 
asking  for  a  holiday." 
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"  You  may  go,  but  on   one  condition :  you  must 
become  emancipated  from  your  mistress." 
"What do  you  mean?" 

"  You  owe  me  a  large  sum  of  money,  Simon. 
You  have  not  paid  for  your  emancipation ;  since 
the  decree  the  capital  has  increased,  the  interest  has 
accumulated,  and  you  are  deeply  in  my  debt." 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  said  Simon,  grow- 
ing frightened. 

"  At  least  two  thousand  roubles." 
"  God  have  mercy  upon  me  !    Then  I  shall  never 
see  Petersburg,  nor  the  Tsar,  nor  my  mistress.    I 
will  wait." 

The  steward  had  no  reason  for  wishing  to  stop 
Simon  from  going  to  Petersburg ;  the  poor  moujik 
did  indeed  owe  what  was  for  him  this  enormous  sum ; 
but  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  accept  his 
emancipation,  since  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  Stasia's 
service,  and  only  was  asking  for  a  holiday. 

But  such  is  the  uncertainty  in  which  these  people 
live,  so  inveterate  is  the  habit  of  dull  obedience 
they  have  acquired,  that  Simon  was  resigned  to 
his  fate,  just  like  the  thinker  who  knocks  his  head 
against  an  insoluble  problem  and  exclaims :  "  It 
can't  be  helped!" 

Only,  just  as  the  thinker  cannot  help  returning  to 
the  same  dreaded  problems,  Simon  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking  every  day  that  Stasia  was  unhappy ; 
and  that  his  duty  was  perhaps  to  succour  or  at  least 
to  be  near  her.  There  are,  undeniably,  true  instincts 
in  these  dull  natures ;  these  beings,  which  the  Great 
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Sculptor  seems  to  have  left  half  unfinished,  are  the 
arena  of  sensations  and  emotions  that  we  know  not 
of;  they  have  presentiments  and  secret  warnings; 
the  working  of  their  brain  shows  them  dreams  whose 
teaching  they  follow  in  their  waking  moments,  and 
which  prove  often  as  true  as  actual  facts. 

Thus  it  was  that  Simon  dreamt  one  night  that 
Stasia  was  threatened,  that  she  was  being  beaten, 
that  dreadful  shrieks  were  uttered  by  her  women, 
that  a  crowd  gathered :  in  short,  the  poor  moujik 
had  such  a  dreadful  nightmare  that  he  awoke  still 
shuddering  at  what  he  had  seen. 

He  fell  again  into  a  heavy  sleep,  after  commending 
his  soul  to  the  Panhagia ;  but  it  was  settled :  the 
hand  of  fate  was  urging  Simon  towards  Peters- 
burg. To  stay  at  Moscow  seemed  to  him  a  bar- 
barous crime. 

But  how  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the 
steward  ?  On  this  point  Simon  had  no  hesita- 
tion :  "  If  the  steward  will  not  give  me  leave,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "I  will  go  without  it.  To  go 
'  from  Moscow  to  Petersburg,  passports,  I  know,  are 
not  required." 

The  steward  refused  at  first. 

But  when  Simon  had  told  him  his  dream,  the 
steward  was  seized  by  religious  scruples.  He  too, 
though  he  was  a  German,  was  superstitious;  and 
by  continually  seeing  the  moujiks  and  hearing  them 
talk,  he  had  at  last  acquired  their  manners,  habits, 
and  ways  of  speech. 

'*  Well,  brother,  suppose  we  ask   advice  of  the 
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pope.    You  understand,  I  must  have  something  to 
lessen  my  responsibility." 

**  The  pope  !  Why,  that  is  an  excellent  idea !  I 
never  thought  of,  it.  Yet  I  knelt  before  the  holy 
images  this  very  morning." 

The  pope  of  the  chapel  was  a  peasant's  son, 
who  combined  an  excessive  zeal  for  his  own  tem- 
poral welfare  with  a  mysticism  that  was  no  less 
exaggerated.  But  the  combination  was  sincere ; 
there  are  women  of  the  same  stamp  to  be  found  in 
France. 

I'he  opening  remarks  of  Simon  and  the  steward 
somewhat  perplexed  him.  He  was  no  more  desirous 
than  the  steward  to  take  the  responsibility  upon 
himself. — "  Let  us  ask  the  image,"  said  he.  "  If  she 
says  yes,  you  shall  go." 

It  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

The  pope  had  said  to  himself  that  if  he  stopped 
Simon's  departure  he  might  possibly  be  acting  in 
(Jirect  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Providence,  and, 
moreover,  incur  Stasia's  displeasure;  on  the  other 
hand,  suppose  his  mistress  should  be  annoyed?  In 
this  dilemma  he  threw  all  the  burden  of  deciding  on 
the  Virgin;  she  alone  should  be  responsible  for 
the  result. 

So  all  three  knelt  down  and  began  to  pray ;  then 
the  pope  rose  and  said : — "  Brother,  the  Virgin  does 
not  oppose  your  departure.  Command  me  to  our 
mistress." 

Simon  gravely  thanked  the  pope,  the  Almighty, 
and     the    steward ;    a    true    joy    spread   through 
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his  soul.  And  now  it  seemed  to  him  more  and  more 
certain  that  he  was  doing  right,  and  that  his  presence 
in  St.  Petersburg  was  expected. 

The  simplest  thing  for  him  to  do  next  would  have 
been  to  write  to  the  Countess  and  await  her  orders ; 
but  in  Russia  affairs  are  managed  in  a  much  more 
complicated  manner.  No  one  thought  of  writing  ; 
and  on  the  next  day^  Simon,  dressed  in  a  blue 
**  touloup,"  with  its  warm  sheepskin  lining,  his  fur 
cap  on  his  head,  and  the  air  of  a  tradesman  in  easy 
circumstances  going  to  business,  set  out  for  St. 
Petersburg. 

Never  before  had  he  quitted  Moscow ;  never  had 
he  been  near  the  station:  he  had  heard  tell  of 
railways ;  from  afar  he  had  seen  the  engines  belch- 
ing out  flames  and  smoke ;  but  he  had  never  put 
much  faith  in  the  mar\'els  of  modem  civilization ; 
never  would  he  have  believed  that  he  should  be  one 
day  led  to  use  them.  The  moujik  has  many 
weak  points;  but  no.  one  can  reproach  him  witht 
being  inquisitive.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
tendency  to  immobility.  Is  there  not  in  him 
something  of  the  Mongol  and  Chinese  race  ? 

So  it  was  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  terror 
that  he  got  into  the  train.  The  steward  laughed  at 
him.  What  made  him  decide  on  doing  it  was  the 
object  for  which  he  went,  and  what  ultimately  con- 
quered his  resolution  was  the  sight  of  moujiks  like 
himself  getting  merrily  in. 

Truly  is  Simon  a  scion  of  the  old  Muscovite 
serf  stock.    But  it  exists,  we  say ;  and  we  know  in 
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ab'^^ut  the  Countess  for  his  pleasure  to  be  com- 
plete, 

M  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Rostoff  Palace, 
he  was  seized  by  a  great  dread.  A  single  over-harsh 
look  from  Stasia  would  have  smitten  him  to  the 
heart.  The  coachman  had  stopped  exactly  opposite 
the  hall  door :  was  he,  Simon,  to  enter  by  the  mas- 
ter's entrance  ?  As  he  glanced  into  the  hall,  whicb 
was  always  brilliantly  lighted,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
statues  gave  him  a  smile. 

That  sustained  his  failing  courage :  led  by  that 
instinct  which  never  failed  him,  he  made  his  way 
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round  the  house  in  search  of  the  servants'  entrance. 
A  tall  square  door  opening  into  an  immense  court 
yard  led  to  the  back  of  the  Rostoff  Palace. 
He  went  in. 


XV. 


VLADIMIR'S    WARNING. 


Sbrgius  had  recovered:  Pavlovna  had  been  a 
devoted  nurse,  and  Stasia's  visit  hastened  what 
Pavlovna  and  nature  had  begun.  Sei^gius  knew  that 
neither  he  nor  Stasia  ought  to  meet  again ;  but, 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  impossibility,  he  had 
recovered  all  his  energy ;  and  it  even  seemed  to  him 
that  this  separation,  destined,  as  he  thought,  to  be 
for  ever,  would  serve  but  to  brighten  the  heavenly 
image  which  possessed  him,  and  purify  that  feeling 
which  he  had  cherished  for  so  long. 

He  devoted  himself,  with  greater  energy  than  he 
had  ever  shown  before,  to  the  work  he  had  planned : 
it  now  seemed  to  him  fairer  and  more  necessary 
than  ever  to  free  the  idea  of  Revolution  from  that  of 
absolute  negation,  to  give  it  as  its  basis  the  prin- 
ciples of  1789  and  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  to  direct   reforms  compatibly  with  the  pro- 
gress possible  in  Russia,  to  obtain  a  constitution,  and 
gradually  to  lead  the  nihilist  mind  to  an  appreciation 
of  order  and  civilization.    Such  was  his  plan,  and  it 
was  worthy  of  his  intellect  and  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 
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Unluckily,  these  noble  Utopias  have  less  chances 
of  success  than  the  most  foolish  dreams;  and  he 
who  preaches  overthrow  and  ruin  is  listened  to  more 
readily  than  he  who  exhorts  men  to  peace,  order,  and 
goodwill. 

Sergius  ran  the  risk  of  passing  for  a  traitor  or  for 
a  person  of  weak  mind :  he  had  need  be  very  careful. 

His  prestige  he  had  regained  by  his  duel  with 
Vladimir.  He  must' take  care  not  to  compromise  it : 
for  if  his  influence  were  lost  a  second  time  it  was  all 
over  with  his  plans. 

One  thing,  or  rather  one  man,  caused  him  anxiety ; 
it  was  Riboffski.  This  man,  beneath  the  exterior  of 
buffoon,  concealed  a  decided  aptitude  for  revolution, 
a  fanaticism  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  'He  had 
professed  revolutionary  opinions  from  an  early  age ; 
they  had  become  encrusted  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  in  his  brain,  and  there  was  now  no  power 
that  could  dislodge  them. 

Riboffski,  thus  furnished,  was  careful  neither  to 
increase  nor  diminish  his  stock  of  ideas ;  incapable 
of  reflection  or  study,  he  reasoned  a  priori,  and 
every  deviation  from  what  he  called  his  principles, 
every  contradiction,  irritated  him  as  being  a  treason 
against  the  Revolution. 

Sergius  well  knew  this  narrow  mirfd,  capable  even 
of  a  crime  under  the  influence  of  his  political 
religion.  So  when  Riboffski  told  him  he  had  con- 
demned Vladimir  to  death,  he  pretended  to  treat  the 
whole  business  as  a  piece  of  madness. 

And  such  indeed  it  was  for  everybody  else ;  but  not 
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for  RiboiFski.  He  had  condemned  Vladimir,  and 
now,  ever  since  his  liberation  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  reorganizing  his  comrades  and  restoring 
their  courage.  He  meant,  when  the  committees  had 
been  reconstituted  and  another  centre  found,  to  pre- 
sent his  bill  of  accusation,  call  for  a  decision,  obtain  a 
condemnation,  and,  that  done,  to  have  the  sentence 
at  once  carried  into  effect  whether  by  himself  or  by 
some  hand  that  fate  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
pointing  out.  Sergius  had  guessed  all  this,  and  his 
own  plan  was  to  counteract  RiboiFski,  to  bring  him 
to  a  different  frame  of  mind,  and  draw  his  followers 
away  from  him. 

He  did  not  succeed. 

The  nihilists  found  Sergius  lukewarm ;  moreover, 
so  far  as  Vladimir  was  concerned,  they  thought  it 
natural  and  very  generous  of  Sergius  to  try  and 
protect  him.  On  this  score,  his  exhortations  and 
advice  carried  no  weight. 

Nor,  indeed,  had  Vladimir  left  off  his  imprudent 
conduct ;  far  from  it.  He  made  a  parade  of  his  pro- 
found contempt  for  his  former  associates,  answered 
none  of  their  letters,  assisted  none  of  those  who 
asked  him  for  aid,  and  seemed  in  that  .matter  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  vertigo,  the  violence  of  the  renegade, 
to  whom  all  limits  of  moderation  are  impossible. 

Stasia  perceived  vaguely  that  dangers  were 
threatening  her  husband  from  this  point :  she  might 
have  forgotten  it,  had  not  the  sudden  arrival  of 
Simon  reminded  her.  At  first  she  had  rather  ridi- 
culed the  zeal  of  her  faithful  foster  father.    But 
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since  every  Russian  has  at  heart  a  certain  leaning^ 
towards  superstition,  when  she  came  to  reflect  on 
the  matter  she  admitted  that  perhaps  this  was  a. 
warning  sent  by  Providence, 

She  was  not  mistaken. 

So,  with  the  help  of  Pavlovna,  who  was  growing, 
as  the  reader  has  noticed,  less  ill-natured  every  day, 
she  tried  to  remedy  her  husband's  defects.  But  the 
task  was  too  great :  it  was  like  Penelope's  work; 
Vladimir  undid  in  the  morning  what  the  two  women 
had  done  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  nihilists  were  driven  to  desperation. 

Some  were  jealous,  others  disgusted ;  but  all  were 
agreed  upon  one  point :  an  example  must  be  made, 
a  terrible,  a  frightful  example.  Riboffski  did  not  let 
a  day  pass  without  imbuing  one  or  two  nihilists  with 
his  opinions :  he  heated  the  lukewarm,  excited  the 
eager,  stirred  up  the  lethargic,  and  frightened  the 
indifferent. 

His  text  was  as  follows :  We  are  a  half  political 
half  social  sect ;  we,  like  all  other  religious  bodies, 
have  a  rule  of  procedure  and  certain  laws;  all 
our  members  have  joined  of  their  own  free  will ; 
they  have  taken  oaths  which  they  must  keep.  On 
coming  into  our  body  they  pronounce  their  own  con- 
demnation in  the  event  of  their  breaking  their  en- 
gagements. There  is  an  end  of  our  party,  of  our 
good  faith  and  everything  else  if  the  sanction  of 
punishment  be  not  enforced.  Why,  here  is  a  wretched 
man  who  is,  on  his  own  admission,  a  traitor  :    he 

is  in  our  midst,  and  do  we  suffer  him  to  live  ?    We 

u 
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must  be  fools,  unworthy  our  task  of  social  reforma- 
tion. And  this  *  Society'  which  we  wish  first  of  all 
to  terrify  in  order  to  make  it  more  amenable  to 
reason,  are  we  likely  to  tame  it  by  such  easy-going 
means  as  these  ?  For  my  own  part  I  adjudge  Vladimir 
to  be  worthy  of  death,  and  if  no  one  is  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  sentence,  fear  not,  I  will  do 
it  myself." 

These  words  were  not  lost :  they  called  forth 
passionate  comments,  and  these  murderous  theories 
found  apostles.  The  prestige  of  Sergius  diminished 
daily,  while  that  of  Riboffski  increased. 

Sergius  had  resumed  his  correspondence  with  Ber- 
lin, Zurich  aild  the  other  affiliated  towns;  but  his 
overtures  had  been  repelled :  he  was  called  a  Giron- 
dist ;  for  our  nicknames  have  survived,  and 
foreigners  readily  employ  them,  knowing  more 
about  our  French  history  than  we  do  ourselves. 
Riboffski  had  written  in  his  turn,  and  had  received 
approval  and  encouragement. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  real  schism 
had  been  caused ;  each  of  the  two  chiefs  had  his 
partisans.  Sergius  was  not  alone,  far  from  it.  But 
Riboffski's  followers  were  more  numerous ;  and,  as 
numbers  are  everything  in  this  age  of  universal  suf- 
frage, that  was  the  all  important  point.  Sergius  had 
now  but  one  resource:  to  follow  Riboffski  every- 
where, thwart  his  homicidal  tendency,  and  warn 
Vladimir  and  Stasia.  The  last  was  easily  done, 
Pavlovna  served  as  go-between.  Unfortunately, 
however,  instead  of  telling  Stasia  plainly  the  true 
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state  of  affairs,  she  concealed  it  from  her,  or  ^rather 
only  told  her  the  half;  so  that  the  Countess  continued 
to  live  in  fancied  security,  or  at  least  became 
familiar  with  danger. 

As  for  Vladimir  when  Pavlovna  had  said  to  him — 

''Take  care,  there  is  mischief  being  planned 
against  you,"  his  answer  had  been — 

"  There,  there,  Pavlovna,  don't  be  frightened.  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  warn  me.  You  are  a  good 
woman,  and  your  observance  of  the  ritual  is  of  the 
strictest.    Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  it !" 

"  I  am  not  joking,  Vladimir;  take  care  of  yourself, 
they  are  plotting  against  you." 

"  If  you  were  better  acquainted  with  that  sect 
of  ours  you  would  not  be  so  frightened.  Tell  them 
that  the  first  scoundrel  I  set  eyes  on  shall  be 
thrown  into  the  Moika."  (The  Moika  is  a  St. 
Petersburg  canal). 

Meanwhile  the  nihilists,  whose  zeal  was  heated, 
were  losing  no  time.  Under  the  nose  of  the 
European  police,  which  thinks  itself  so  well  con- 
structed, and  which  is  really  organised  in  defiance 
of  all  good  sense,  Vladimir's  condemnation  had 
become  the  subject  of  Nihilist  comment  and  con- 
sideration all  over  the  continent. 

Riboffski  had  been  unwilling  to  carry  the  matter 
to  the  Petersburg  Committee  until  he  should  have  the 
decisions  of  all  the  subordinate  towns  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  was  guaranteed  now,  and  it  was  with 
pride  that  he  summoned  a  meeting.  To  throw  the 
Third  Section  off  the   scent,    this  time  it  knew 
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nothing  about  the  matter — Ribofiski  decided  that  an 
inoffensive  meeting  should  be  held  at  Petrovitch's, 
while  the  chiefis  of  each  group  should  assemble  at 
different  times  and  intervals  in  one  of  the  wooden 
ships  imprisoned  in  the  Neva  ice,  in  the  charge 
of  peasants  of  advanced  ideas  who  were  entirely 
devoted  to  Riboffiski. 

The  conspirators  assembled  according  to  agree- 
ment, some  coming  in  the  morning,  others  about 
midday,  the  last  a  little  later. 

Biboffski  had  been  the  first  to  arrive;  when 
the  number  was  complete,  he  ordered  the  hatch- 
ways to  be  shut  and  read  the  accusation. 

"  Does  anyone  here  present  disapprove  of  the 
accusation  as  a  whole  or  in  any  particular  ?*' 

No  answer. 

"  Is  there  any  one  who  doubts  the  competency 
of  the  tribunal,  constituted  as  it  is  outside  the 
ordinary  social   laws  ?" 

No  answer. 

Riboffski  had,  in  the  bill  of  accusation,  cleverly 
grouped  together  everjrthing  that  could  give 
Vladimir  the  appearance  of  a  consummate  traitor : 
he  had  introduced  the  scene  of  the  nihilist  mar- 
riage, and  had  recalled  with  satisfaction  that  on  that 
very  day,  he,  Riboffski,  had  said  before  witnesses 
that  to  fail  in  the  promises  made  in  the  ritual 
was  death.  The  threat,  it  turned  out,  had  been 
prophetic.  Who  more  than  Vladimir  had  broken 
his  oath  and  every  law  whether  of  God  or  man? 

Riboffski  continued  : 
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"Since  we  are  all  agreed,  I  will  read  the  deci- 
sions of  the  enrolled  towns.  Then  he  read  the 
decisions  of  the  different  European  sections:  all 
pronounced  in  favour  for  death, '  except  the  Paris 
committee,  which  wished  for  a  delay  of  six  months 
to  examine  the  evidence  more  closely,  and  decided 
that  the  tribunal  was  incompetent,  being  itself  at 
once  judge  and  accuser  in  the  trial." 

This  last  decision  was  received  unfavourably: 
Paris,  too,  no  longer  afforded  the  nihilists  any  ground 
for  hope.  They  proceeded,  and  Riboffski  put 
the  final  decision  to  the  ballot. 

The  boxes  on  being  opened  showed  a  unanimous 
vote. 

Biboffski  rose: 

"  By  the  Level  of  the  Holy  Revolution,  I  declare 
our  member  Vladimir  cut  off  from  the  body  of  our 
sect ;  convicted  of  high  treason,  he  is  this  day  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  the  sentence  shall  be  carried 
out  by  any  means  in  our  power." 

Another  vote  was  taken  to  see  who  was  to  be 
entrusted  by  the  majority  with  the  execution  of 
their  decree :  it  was  an'  honour,  a  mark  of  esteem, 
for  it  was  a  matter  for  which  energy  and  courage 
were  required. 

The  majority  was  again  unanimous:  it  named 
Riboffski. 
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TWO  PISTOL  SHOTS. 

From  this  point  the  march  of  events  is  quicker. 

As  soon  as  Vladimir  had  been  condemned  to 
death  ID  the  regular  way,  the  nihilists  separated  : 
they  adjourned  till  a  favourable  but  evidently  dis- 
tant occasion. 

The  date  on  which  the  sentence  was  to  be 
executed  could  not  be  reasonably  fixed.  RibofTski, 
who  was  the  only  person  it  concerned,  was  a  man 
of  his  word,  and  sure  to  carry  out .  the  mission  for- 
tune had  assigned  him. 

The  nihilists  knew  it,  and  relied  on  him.  That 
was  sufBcient. 

Riboffski  already  looked  upon  himself  as  a  dead 
man,  and  to  sacrifice  his  life  thus  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youth  cost  him  an  effort.  He  was"a  fanatic  ;  but 
to  go  so  far  as  to  become  a  martyr  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  pains,  especially  for  such  a  paltiy  execu- 
tion. 

So  he  sought  to  arrange  his  plan  in  such  a  way 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  efTected  it  he  might  make 
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sure  of  a  hiding  place  somewhere  in  Russia,  or  at 
any  rate  in  St.  Petersburg. 

In  large  capitals  there  are  always  some  dark 
comers  in  which  the  best  police  in  the  world 
would  never  find  you;  Riboffski  reckoned  upon 
that.  His  resolution  being  so  far  taken,  he 
deliberated  what  weapon  and  what  moment  he 
should  choose.  ' 

Vladimir  gave  him  most  splendid  opportunities ; 
whether  he  had  been  spending  the  evening  at  his 
club  or  at  Mile.  Raucourt's,  he  was  always  late; 
the  time  was  suitable  for  Riboffski  to  make  his 
attempt.  Only  the  difficulty  was  to  surprise  Vladi- 
mir's coachman  ;  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
fashion  the  coachman  was  a  sort  of  giant,  a  moujik 
from  one  of  Stasia's  country  seats,  of  a  most  active 
and  powerful  build. 

Under  such  circumstances,  RibofTski  thought  the 
knife  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  weapon. 
He  might  strike  against  some  article  of  jewellery, 
or  against  some  fur ;  a  pistol  would  be  better. 

Soon,  however,  after  all  these  calculations,  the 
nihilist  recognized  the  fact  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt  unaided ;  he  had  need  not  of  an 
accomplice — there  was  no  lack  of  them — but  of 
auxiliaries ;  consequently,  he  opened  the  subject 
again  to  a  few  friends  ;  and  this  is  what  they  deter- 
mined to  do.  Riboflfski,  at  the  hour  when  Vladimir 
usually  left  Mile.  Raucourt's,  was  to  be  under  the 
carriage  entrance  of  her  house.  He  would  only 
have  to  think  of  one  thing,  namely  to  kill  Vladimir 
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and  jump  into  a  sledge,  which  would  be  drawn  up 
a  couple  of  paces  off  alongside  the  pavement. 

One  nihilist  undertook  to  wake  up  Vladimir's  coach- 
man,  and  give  him  an  order  in  executing  which  he 
was  sure  to  need  no  supervision.  Given  the  ordinary 
characteristics  of  Russian  coachmen,  the  coachman 
would  drive  off,  and  the  man  who  was  waiting  for 
Riboffski  would  take  his  place  with  a  hired  sledge. 

Others  of  his  friends  were  to  hold  the  gardavoi 
in  check,  and  draw  them  away  from  the  Perspective 
by  shouts  and  songs,  by  calling  them  to  the  rescue 
in  wrong  directions,  or  by  holding  them  in  conversa- 
tion. 

The  latter  plan  was  thought  the  best. 

On  the  first  night,  however,  it  failed :  Vladimir 
came  out,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  young  men, 
soldiers  and  ladies.  They  were  all  laughing  and 
talking;  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue. 

Vladimir  called  his  coachman,  but  in  vain. 

"  How  very  odd !"  he  said.  "  Where  is  that  fellow 
Stepanoff  ?" 

"  He  can't  be  far  off.  Perhaps,"  suggested  one  of 
the  party ;  '^  he  has  taken  his  horse  for  a  turn  on  the 
Perspective  on  iaccount  of  the  cold." 

"  It  is  very  odd,  I  can't  make  it  out." 

Vladimir  waited  impatiently  for  a  few  minutes ; 
then  as  no  sledge  came  in  sight  he  took  the  sledge 
which  was  standing  in  the  place  of  his  own.  The 
nihilist,  who  was  seated  on  it,  disguised  as  a  coach- 
man,  said  as  he  recognised  him — 
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"  I  am  sorry,  sir ;  I  am  waiting  for  someone." 

"  No  luck  this  evening,"  muttered  Vladimir,  getting 
down  again  on  to  the  pavement.  His  friends  began 
to  laugh,  and  he  determined  to  go  after  them. 

Indeed,  the  distance  was  not  great ;  and  though  the 
night  was  very  cold,  a  walk  even  at  this  unusual  hour 
could  not  be  other  than  agreeable. 

When  Vladimir  reached  the  Rostofif  Palace,  he 
threw  away  his  cigar ;  but  his  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  perceived  his  coachman  seated  on 
the  sledge  and  fast  asleep,  though  he  still  held  the 
reins  in  his  hand. 

He  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Hullo,  Stepanofif !" 

"  Directly,  sir  I" 

"  Directly  "  is  the  word  employed  by  all  Russian 
servants.  The  Russian  for  it  is  ''  Sech&s."  It  is  really 
no  more  than  an  interjection,  and  no  meaning 
should  be  attached  to  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Stepanofif  ?" 

**  I  am  waiting  for  your  orders,  Barin." 

"  You  rascal,  do  you  come  here  to  wait  my  orders  ? 
I  am  just  coming  home,  scoundrel ;  and  I  waited  a 
good  half  hour  for  you  outside  Mile.  Raucourt's." 

''  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  Barin,  a  gentleman 
got  into  the  sledge,  I  drove  him  here,  and  when  he 
got  out  he  told  me  to  wait  for  you."    ' 

"  Go  home  to  bed,  you  dog,"  said  Vladimir,  who 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  coachman's  explanation. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  entered  the  Palace,  a  thought 
struck  him.    He  had  crossed  the  ante-chamber  and 
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a  big  drawing-room,  and  was  just  going  into  his  own 
room  when  he  noticed  on  a  plate  resting  on  an  orna- 
mental stand  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

He  opened  it ;  it  came  from  Sergius.  The  latter 
warned  him  of  his  danger,  and  told  him  the  very 
terms  of  his  condemnation :  he  begged  him  to  take 
proper  precautions  and  be  on  his  guard. 

"  Bah !"  said  Vladimir.  "  There  is  another  of 
them  trying  to  frighten  me.  What  abominable 
attempts  at  extortion  !" 

He  went  to  bed  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

Meanwhile  Riboffski,  finding  his  plans  foiled, 
assembled  his  confederates,  and  postponed  the 
attempt'  for  some  days. 

During  the  interval  he  made  inquiries,  and  one 
day  felt  convinced  that  Mdle.  Raucourt,  who  was 
alone  and  indisposed,  would  receive  no  one  but  the 
lord  and  master,  Vladimir. 

He  resolved  to  carry  out  his  plan  that  evening. 

Things  were  managed  as  they  had  been  on  the 
previous  occasion.  Only  as  the  coachman  StepanofiF 
could  not  be  again  lured  from  his  post,  the  nihilists 
arranged  that  an  itinerant  tea-seller  should  present 
him  during  the  evening  with  a  cup  of  that  beverage, 
into  which  narcotics  had  been  liberally  introduced. 
At  half-past  twelve  Riboffski  arrived. 

He  was  in  a  fever  :  if  his  attempt  failed  this  time 
when,  thought  he,  should  he  make  it  again  7  And  the 
prospect  of  having  to  wait  indefinitely  did  not  suit 
him.  He  went  up  to  the  dvornik ;  dvomik  is  the 
name  given  to  the  doorkeepers,  who  at  St.  Peters- 
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burg  and  Moscow,  and,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  Rus- 
sian towns*,  pass  the  night  on  a  sort*  of  milestone 
near  the  house,  answer  the  inquiries  of  passengers, 
help  late  travellers  to  a  light,  and  are  in  fact 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  streets  ^nd  houses. 

**  Hi,  dvomik  !  Come,  wake  up  !" 

"What  is  it.  Sarin?" 

"  Has  Sarin  Vladimir  come  out  again  ?" 

"  I  don't  know," 

This  answer  is  so  usual  from  a  dvomik  that  it  did 
not  surprise  RibofTski. 

"  Here,  you  booby !  There  are  twenty  copecks, 
go  upstairs,  and  come  and  tell  me  if  the  Sarin  is 
gone." 

"  He  hasn't  gone,"  said  the  dvomik  on  receiving 
the  money.  "  Look  at  the  comer  there,  that  is,  his 
sledge.     Isn't  the  coachman  sound  asleep  7" 

"  Of  course,"  thought  RibofTski.  "  What  a  fool  I 
am  !     I  never  thought  of  that." 

The  truth  is  that  at  this  important  moment  he 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  which,  added  to 
the  cold,  made  him  shiver.  At  one  moment  he 
clutched  his  pistol,  at  the  next  he  could  scarely  hold 
it.  Then  he  grew  frightened.  To  restore  his  cou- 
rage, he  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  whistling  a 
little  Russian  air.    Suddenly  he  stmck  his  forehead. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  me  ?  Here  is  this 
dvomik  asleep.  If  I  fire  I  awake  him,  if  I  awake 
him  I  am  lost." 

So  he  went  up  to  the  poor  moujik. 

"  Hi,  you  fellow !" 
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"  What,  Sarin  ?" 

"  I^t  us  go  into  your  room  :  it  will  be  wanner.  I 
am  waiting  for  the  Barin.  He  doesn't  seem  to  be 
coming.    Let  us  have  a  chat." 

The  moujik  could  ofifer  no  objection :  they  went 
under  the  coach  entrance  and  turned  to  the  left, 
^oing  down  a  couple  of  steps;  there  they  found 
themselves  before  a  door — the  door  of  his  den. 

Riboffski  pushed  him  in. 

*'  Wait  a  moment,  make  a  fire.  I  am  going  to 
fetch  some  vodka."  Vodka  is  a  sort  of  vitriolic  white 
brandy.  Its  magic  name  quite  raised  the  dvomik's 
spirits :  he  shut  his  door  and  set  to  work :  as  soon 
as  the  fire  was  lighted  he  fell  asleep:  he  was 
waiting. 

These  details  may  seem  to  be  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  efifect;  they  are,  however,  faithful  to  nature, 
as  any  traveller  in  Russia  may  find  out  for  himself. 
Meanwhile  Vladimir  was  late. 

Riboffski  heard,  whistles  some  six  hundred  yards 
off :  the  nihilists  were  growing  impatient.  He  him- 
self felt  very  ill  at  ease.  A  few  minutes  more  and 
he  vowed  for  the  moment  to  relinquish  his  plan. 
He  had  already  said : — "  It  can't  be  helped  !  I  will 
count  up  to  a  thousand  and  then  go." 

But  he  was  spared  the  trouble.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  count  in  earnest,  when  the  sound  of  a  man's 
step  was  heard  on  the  pavement. 

Riboffski  quickly  hid  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
door:  his  object  was  to  present  his  pistol  to  Vladi- 
mir's ear  and  fire. 
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How  his  heart  beat  when  he  heard  Vladimir's  foot- 
steps drawing  nearer !     But  was  it  Vladimir  ? 

How  was  he  to  see  if  it  was,  to  notice,  recognize, 
and  kill  him  in  the  same  instant  ? 

Nevertheless,  this  was  what  Riboffski  had  to  do ; 
and,  indeed,  when  Vladimir  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold, Riboffski  easily  recognized  him  by  his  cape, 
his  moustache,  his  bearing,  his  head,  and  the  way  he 
had  of  leaning  his  body  forward, 

Vladimir  seemed  to  be  looking  right  and  left ;  he 
was  looking  for  his  sledge. 

At  this  moment  Riboffski  leapt  from  his  hiding- 
place. 

Vladimir  dodged,  bent  his  head  and  struck  his 
assailant's  arm  aside. 

The  pistol  went  off  without  touching  him. 

"  Dog !"  cried  Vladimir,  hurling  himself  on  his 
adversary,  whom  he  had  recognized. 

They  struggled  hand  to  hand. 

The  Perspective  was  deserted,  the  fog  was  very 
thick;  the  lamplight  flickered.  Riboffski  kept 
madly  hold  of  his  pistol ;  but  by  a  miracle  the  trig- 
ger was  not  near  his  hand ;  it  was  just  beyond  his 
reach.  The  combatants  groaned  and  roared  like 
tigers. 

But  Fate  has  its  laws.  The  pistol  knocked  against 
something  and  went  off.  Vladimir  had  died  almost 
instantaneously,  shot  through  the  heart  I 
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Two  paces  off,  stood  the  sledge,  driven  by  an 
auxiliary  of  Riboffski's.  The  latter  jumped  into  it, 
and  the  horse  was  whipped  into  such  a  gallop  that 
the  assassin  found  himself  in  a  few  minutes  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  taken  place. 

In  a  new  house,  that  had  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  barracks,  like  all  those  built  in  modem  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  French  and  English  companies,  Riboff- 
ski  went  for  shelter  for  his  crime,  or,  as  he  would 
have  called  it,  his' act  of  justice. 

We  shall  see  later  on  how  he  expiated  it. 

Vladimir's  body  remained  for  about  half  an  hour 
stretched  on  the  ground  ;  his  coachman  would  never 
have  been  the  man  [to  lift  it  up.  In  a  deep  stupor, 
produced  by  the  drugged  tea  with  which  he  had 
been  liberally  supplied,  he  sat  like  a  dead  man 
upon  the  box ;  and  the  two  shots  fired  by  Riboffski 
had  made  him  shudder,  but  produced  no  more 
serious  results. 

Besides,  the  fog  was,  as  we  have  said,  very  thick  : 
as  the  night  grew  nearer  daybreak,  the  fog  grew 
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thicker.  Already  the  church  clocks  were  striking 
two.  The  nihilists  had  heard  the  shots,  many  of 
them,  knowing  the  road  that  Riboffski  was  to  take, 
had  seen  his  sledge  go  by  a  few  minutes  later. 

As  for  the  gardavoi  they  had  certainly  noticed 
something:  but  who  would  ever  have  imagined 
'what  was  really  taking  place  ?  They  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  along  the  quays. 

The  young  men  who  had  accosted  them  had 
amused  them  greatly  by  their  lively  talk :  they  were 
students,  of  course  I  The  Russian  gardavoi,  like  the 
carbineers  in  operas,  always  arrive  too  late. 

Only  one  person  had  been  aroused  to  any  lively 
curiosity  by  the  pistol  shots :  this  was  Mdlle.Raucourt. 
The  sound,  as  it  went  upwards,  had  grown  louder ; 
and  the  French  actress,  as  she  undid  her  hair,  had 
said  to  her  maid : 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  so  cold !  We  might  have 
opened  the  window  to  see  whether  anything  is  going 
on. 

A  few  late  passers  by  saw  Vladimir,  and  turned 
aside. 

There  are  so  many  drunkards  in  the  streets  of  a 
city  like  St»  Petersburg,  that  the  trouble  of  picking 
them  up  is  left  to  the  gai'davoi.  Those  who  see  the 
spectacle  feel  neither  astonishment,  sorrow,  nor 
disgust. 

At  last,  some  agents  of  police  came  in  their  turn. 
One  of  them,  leaning  over  the  body,  could  see  from 
the  value  of  his  furs  that  the  drunkard  was  a  person 
of  quality. 
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He  imparted  his  discovery  to  his  companions  r 
they  were  undecided  what  to  do,  and  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  pass  on. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is, "  said  one  of  them,  "  we 
have  orders  to  come  this  way ;  some  other  police 
agents  will  pick  him  up  and  Heaven  knows  when 
we  shall  hear  the  end  of  it.  He  is  evidently  a  noble. 
Let  us  lift  him  and  carry  him  under  the  doorway." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  another,  "he  is  the  master 
of  the  sledge  over  there.  The  coachman  is  asleep. 
I  will  go  and  wake  him." 

It  was  curious  to  see  these  soldiers,  standing  in 
such  anxiety  before  this  dead  body,  which  they 
deemed  living,  and  dared  not  touch. 

The  gardavoi,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  coachman, 
shook  him  so  roughly  that  the  latter  woke  from  his 
stupor  and  gathered  up  the  reins. 

"  Ready,  Sarin  !  " 

"  Brother,"  said  the  agent,  "  is  that  your  Barin 
lying  there  in  the  snow  ?  "  The  coachman  Step- 
anoff  was  mightily  astonished;  he  had  awakened 
from  a  dream,  and  everything  still  seemed  to  him 
a  part  of  it.  The  fog,  the  houses,  the  gardavoi, 
his  master,  the  gaslight,  were  all  mixed  up 
together  in  his  mind.  •  He  could  not  make  head  or 
tail  of  it  at  all,  and  felt  very  wretched. 

"Come  down,"  said  the  gardavoi,  imperiously. 

The  mouiik  obeyed. 

With  a  dragging  heavy  step  he  advanced  towards 
the  confused  heap  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and  recog- 
nized Vladimir. 
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"  It  is  the  Barin,"  he  said. 

Then,  taking  heart,  the  agents  lifted  the  body 
and  prepared  to  carry  it  to  the  sledge. 

''The  Barin  is  dead  I''  said  one  of  the  agents. 

"  Dead  ? "  repeated  Stepanofif,  in  a  voice  of 
terror. 

"  It  is  not  certain  .  .  .  but  our  duty  is  first  to 
make  sure.  Let  us  take  him  from  the  sledge  and 
carry  him  into  the  house  :  we  will  undo  his  clothes, 
and  give  him  some  tea  if  he  is  alive." 

They  took  him  up  again  to  carry  him  into  the 
room  of  the  dvornik  of  the  house  where  Mdlle.  Rau- 
court  was  sleeping  so  quietly ;  and  there  could  have 
been  no  sadder  sight  than  all  this  hubbub  round  a 
corpse  that  was  still  warm,  the  dead  body  of  that 
young  man  who  had  but  lately  been  so  full  of  care- 
lessness and  life. 

The  dvornik  slept  like  a  top  :  they  had  almost  to 
break  in  his  door.    At  last  he  appeared. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  petroleum  lamp,  one  of 
those  smoky  ones  used  in  kitchens ;  and  its  murky 
light  gave  an  undefinable  weirdness  to  the  surround- 
ing objects. 

The  dvornik,  on  seeing  the  body  of  Vladimir, 
started  backwards. 

**  It  is  the  Barin  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Quickly  a  light  flowed  in  on  his  dull  intelligence : 
he  guessed  that  Vladimir  had  been  murdered.  It 
was  not  without  some  motive  that  a  stranger  had 
accosted  and  conversed  with  him,  and  almost  forced 
him  to  go  into  his  house.    Between  this  occurrence 
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and  the  murder  there  was  a  connection  which  he 
distinctly  saw :  but  prudence  won  the  day,  and  he 
said  nothing.  Vladimir's  coachman  was  quite 
awake  now ;  the  weight  of  recent  events  lay  heavy 
on  him  too.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  without  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  all  this,  and  was  at 
a  loss  to  explain  his  heavy  sleep.  Meanwhile 
one  of  the  agents  had  run  to  fetch  the  police 
officer,  who  answers  to  what  we  call  a  commissary 
in  France. 

He  came  at  once:  it  was  a  splendid  job  for  him ;  it 
was  a  long  time  since  his  division  of  the  town  had 
been  the  scene  of  any  important  occurrence.  When 
he  arrived,  Vladimir  was  stretched  full  length  on  the 
-wide  table  which  the  dvornik  used  as  a  bed :  his 
big  body  covered  the  whole  of  it.  His  clothes  had 
been  unbuttoned,  and  the  hole  made  by  the  ball  was 
plainly  visible. 

The  wound  looked  like  a  child's  lips  when  they  are 
shut ;  a  violet  tint  had  spread  over  the  flesh  round 
the  spot  where  the  ball  had  entered,  that  is  to  say 
exactly  over  the  heart.  Riboifski  had  never  hoped 
to  be  so  skilful. 

**  It  is  an  act  of  revenge." 

And  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  French 
newspapers,  he  added  : — "  Find  the  woman." 

The  commissary  was  mistaken.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  had  by  dint  of  prayers  and  threats  ex- 
torted from  the  dvornik  some  account  of  Vladimir's 
habits,  and  after  being  struck  by  the  bright  idea 
of   obtaining    still  more  precise  details  from  his 
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coachman,  he  glowed  with  sudden  satisfaction  at  his 
triumph. 

"I  am  not  mistaken  .  .  •  I  never  am  mis- 
taken," he  said. 

And  he  went  up  to  Mdlle.  Raucourt's  apartments, 
after  strictly  enjoining  his  satellites  not  to  stir  from 
the  corpse. 

Mdile,  Raucourt  was  sleeping  very  soundly;  far 
from  any  thought  that  a  terrible  tragedy  was  being 
enacted  below,  a  catastrophe  of  which  she  was  to  be 
the  foremost  victim. 

The  noise  of  footsteps,  the  com  missary's  violent 
ring  at  the  bell,  made  her  start  from  her  sleep  ;  her 
maid  rushed  terrified  into  the  room. 

"  It  is  the  commissary !  Open  the  door !"  roared 
the  police  officer, 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  wait  a  moment,  Mr. 
Commissary,"  said  the  maid. 

Maid  and  mistress,  both  alone  and  lightly  clad, 
trembled  with  fear  on  hestring  such  a  violent  knock- 
ing at  the  door.    At  last  the  door  was  opened. 

"Madame,  pray  excuse  the  painful  duty  which 
brings  me  here,"  said  the  commissary,  who  had  had 
time  to  grow  calm,  and  who  seemed  to  grow  more 
gentle  at  the  sight  of  these  two  women  in  their 
scanty  attire. 

They  asked  him  to  come  into  the  little  room. 
But  when  he  explained  what  had  happened,  when 
he  said  that  Vladimir  was  below,  lying  dead  on  the 
dvomik's  bed,  Mdlle.  Raucourt  shrieked  so  terribly 
that  the  commissary  nearly  lost  his  wits. 
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**  Be  caliDi  madame,  be  calm.  You  can  be  in  no 
way  involved  in  this  sad  business.  .  .  It  would 
only  be  incidentally    .    .    .    and  in  any  case    .    .   " 

"  How  dreadful,  how  very  dreadful !  Let  us  go 
down,  let  us  go  down.  Sir,  I  beg  of  you." 

**  I  will  go  first,  madame  ;  let  us  come." 

This  willingness  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  defunct  pleased  the  commissary.  Already  he  saw 
the  prospect  of  a  marvellous  report  to  the  General 
and  the  secret  police. 

And  indeed  the  scene  was  a  strange  one,  from  the 
variety  of  persons  that  composed  it ;  the  livid  light  of 
the  dvomik's  lamp  added  another  element  of  pictu- 
resqueness  to  this  chance  assemblage,  in  which  the 
actress,  the  police  officer,  the  dvomik,  the  coachman, 
and  the  dead  body  were  brought  together. 

**  It  is  indeed !"  said  Mdlle.  Raucourt,  in  a  low 
voice.  Then  she  was  seized  by  a  nervous  trembling, 
and  nearly  fainted.  She  kissed  and  wept  over  the 
corpse ;  and  thus  it  was  not  Stasia  who  first  per- 
formed that  funeral  office. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Countess  was  not  present 
at  the  scene,  all  who  assisted  at  it  were  thinking  of 
her.  Ever  since  the  commissary  had  been  informed 
by  Mdlle.  Raucourt  of  Vladimir's  exalted  position, 
he  made  a  point  of  discovering  how  best  to  inform 
the  Countess,  to  avoid  a  scandal,  and,  in  short,  to  do 
nothing  which  might  injure  his  position. 

After  a  few  minutes'  mature  deliberation  he 
ordered  his  satellites  to  remain  on  guard  near 
the  body  till  his  return,  told   Mdlle.  Raucourt  to 
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keep  within  doors  until  further  orders,  begging  her 
at  the  same  time  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  the 
affair  to  any  one  ;  and  after  matters  had  been  thus 
settled,  he  set  off  for  the  Prefecture  in  a  sledge. 

The  Prefect  at  this  time  was  General  Trepoff,  a 
rigid  disciplinarian ;  he  was  the  chief  and  ultimate 
judge  of  the  gravity  of  any  event  and  of  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken. 

Thus,  for  two  hours,  Vladimir  had  been  lying  pale 
and  stiff  on  his  last  bed,  and  Stasia  knew  it  not. 
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General  Trepoff,'  the  same  who  was  severely 
wounded  by  Vera  Sassoulich,  was  a  man  who  took 
in  everything  at  a  glance;  he  was,  moreover,  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  decision. 

When  the  commissary  had  said  to  him,  with*a 
knowing  air,  "Find  the  woman,"  General  Tre- 
poff had  only  answered,  "  You  fool,  be  quiet  !'* 
Whereby  he  plunged  the  unlucky  officer  into  the 
utmost  consternation. 

A  sledge  instantly  brought  the  General'  to  the 
house  in  which  Vladimir's  body  had  been  provi- 
sionally laid. 

On  his  arrival  there  was  a  general  tremour  of 
excitement.  People  knew  his  omnipotence ;  and 
they  knew,  too,  that  he  was  not  to  be  joked  with. 
The  moujiks  in  especial  used  to  tell  each  other  a 
host  of  legends  about  the  General ;  and  when  one 
of  them  chanced  to  be  summoned  before  the  tribunal 
to  be  examined  he  was  careful  not  to  persevere  in 
his  usual  taciturnity  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  spoke  as 
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much  ks  the  General  pleased ;   concealed  nothing, 
but  told  all  well  and  quickly. 

So  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  General  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  if  he  had  had  a  report 
and  a  couple  of  enquiries. 

He  learnt  the  hour  at  which  the  crime  was 
committed. 

He  found  that  Mdlle.  Raucourt  and  her  maid  had 
heard  two  shots  fired  at  ^  considerable  interval. 

He  heard  of  the  adventure  which  had  befallen 
Vladimir's  coachman  the  evening  before,  and  of 
his  prolonged  sleep  on  this  particular  night. 

In  short,  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  police  he 
knew  Vladimir's  antecedents,  and  was,  moreover,  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  him  continually  at  theatres, 
reviews,  and  assemblies.  As,  moreover,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder  pointed  plainly  to  the  pre- 
sence of  accomplices,  General  Trepoff  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant :  in  his  eyes  the  nihilists  had 
done  it  all ;  he  recognized  their  mode  of  procedure, 
their  workmanship,  so  to  speak. 

Quickly,  then,  like  a  man  who  knows  the  value  of 
a  minute  in  human  affairs,  he  decided  that  things 
should  be  left  as  they  were  until  his  return  from  the 
Prefecture. 

He  got  into  his  sledge  again  ;  ten  minutes  later  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  staff  of  officers  who  were  on 
night  duty,  and  sent  off  orders  for  the  Vassili* 
Ostroff.  He  had  determined  to  arrest  more  than 
three  hundred  persons,  of  whom  and  their  addresses 
he  kept  an  account ;  no  one  who  had  been  active  in 
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propagating  nihilism  was  to  escape ;  and,  in  fact, 
Riboffiski  was  the  only  one  who  eluded  the  police. 
The  worst  of  these  wholesale  nettings  is  that  the 
guilty  have  taken  their  precautions,  and  the  innocent 
alone  are  caught. 

Scarcely  had  the  General  issued  his  orders  when 
parties  of  police  set  out  in  the  direction  indicated ; 
and  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  all  the 
persons  named,  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions, 
had  been  brought  to  the  Prefecture. 

Meanwhile  General  Trepoff  had  been  to  inform 
Count  Shouvaloff;  and  the  latter,  after  dressing 
hurriedly,  had  been  to  see  the  Emperor.  The 
Count  has  access  to  him  at  all  hours,  and  nothing 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  oppose  his  passage. 
He  is  the  very  prop  of  the  Empire. 

All  this  had  taken  General  Trepoff  hardly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  he  reached  Mdlle. 
Raucourt's  house  for  the  second  time,  he  found, 
we  may  almost  say,  the  same  people  whom  we  have 
just  left,  in  the  same  position,  and  occupied  with 
almost  the  same  thoughts. 

The  sight  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  roused  them ; 
they  suddenly  rose,  and  everyone  stood  waiting 
bareheaded  for  his  commands. 

Vladimir's  coachman  was  to  go  back  to  his  place 
on  the  box  of  the  sledge.  The  police  agents  were 
to  carry  the  body  to  the  place  which  when  alone 
Vladimir  had  filled  so  often.  The  General  got  into 
his  own  sledge ;  and  thus  they  all  slowly  proceeded 
to  the  Rostoff  Palace, 
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« 

General  Trepoff,  amid  the  confusion  of  this  ex- 
citing night,  and  in  spite  of  having  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  had  found  time  to  reflect. 

Yes,  the  nihilists  had  done  it ;  but  what  about  the 
Countess,  what  about  the  Countess's  friends — ^were 
they  complete  strangers  to  the  matter?  This,  as 
the  reader  sees,  was  a  frightful  thought  that  came 
into  the  head  of  the  Prefect  of  Police ;  but  how 
should  he  not  have  it  who  had  seen  so  many  im- 
probable occurrences,  and  for  whom  romance  was 
reality  ? 

Nevertheless,  like  a  prudent  and  circumspect  offi- 
cial, and  a  man  who  knew  that  the  best  laid  schemes 
may  fail,  and  the  most  probable  conjectures  find  no 
precise  counterparts  in  reality,  he  resolved  to  say 
nothing,  and,  having  done  his  duty,  to  suffer  justice 
to  run  its  course. 

His  duty,  when  confronted  with  ail  assassination 
which  was  destined  to  shock  all  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  morrow,  was  to  take  Vladimir's  body  as  far  as 
the  Rostoff  Palace  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Countess  Stasia ;  and,  this  duty  once  done,  to  with- 
draw to  the  Prefecture. 

Only  the  fact  must  not  be  disguised,  the  General 
was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
the  Countess  would  receive  the  news  of  the  misfor- 
tune that  had  befallen  her,  and  how  she  would 
behave  in  the  presence  of  her  husband's  corpse. 

So,  as  they  went  along,  he  could  not  help  slightly 
hurrying  the  funeral  procession  by  words  and  signs. 
Yladimfr's  coachman  was  in  such  a  state  of  stupe- 
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faction  that  he  seemed  to  be  actually  paralyzed  with 
fear. 

At  last  the  Michael  Square  came  in  sight. 

At  this  early  hour, — it  was  four  in  the  morning, — 
the  gas  lamps  were  casting  only  a  feeble  light ;  the 
gas  was  going  out  altogether.  The  snow  had  begun  ta 
fall  again  in  a  violent  storm,  the  wind  was  cold,  but 
from  time  to  time  a  bit  of  livid  cold  sky  appeared. 
It  was  a  gloomy  dawn,  and  well  worthy  of  the  spec- 
tacle which  such  a  procession  presented.  The 
coach  door  of  the  Rostoff  Palace  was  firmly  closed, 
as  was  also  the  servants*  entrance. 

The  dvomiks  alone,  rolled  in  their  sheep-skins, 
were  asleep  as  usual  upon  one  of  the  big  stones  near 
the  door. 

The  General,  who  was  accustomed  to  do  every- 
thing himself,  struck  the  poor  wretches  sharply  once 
or  twice,  making  them  look  up  at  him  with  a  piteous 
terrified  expression. 

"  Come,  brothers !     How  can  we  get  in  ?" 

"  By  waking  the  porter." 

''  Well,  wake  him  then." 

The  porter  seemed  equally  sleepy  and  surprised. 

'^  Light  all  the  lights,  and  let  us  see,"  said  the 
General,  in  a  commanding  voice.  The  porter 
mechanically  obeyed. 

On  seeing  the  military  cap  and  regulation  cape 
he  had  immediately  divined  a  master;  he  nearly 
tumbled  down  when  he  heard  one  of  them  address- 
His  Excellency  by  his  proper  title. 

General  Trepoff  himself  at  this  unearthly  hour  at 
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the  gates  of  the  Eostoff  Palace!  There  must  be 
some  unheard  of  occurrence,  some  tragedy  beyond 
all  words.  The  porter  saw  it  all  at  last,  when  he 
was  wanted  to  help  in  carrying  Vladimir's  body 
upstairs. 

The  torch  bearers  had  had  their  torches  lighted ; 
the  two  statues  in  the  portico  were  distinctly  visible 
in  their  rosy  redness,  and  as  they  wore  both  the 
unchanging  smile  given  them  by  the  sculptor's 
caprice,  the  body's  passage  upstairs  seemed  still 
sadder  from  its  contrast  with  noble  gaiety  and 
youth  that  dwelt  on  the  threshold  of  this  enchanted 
palace. 

Biit  the  General  was  not  thinking  of  contrasts. 

Full  of  his  thoughts,  he  ordered  the  body  to  be 
placed  in  the  antechamber  on  the  divan ;  and  as  he 
forgot  nothing,  sent  one  of  his  men  to  require  the 
attendance  of  a  pope  from  the  church  of  Kazan. 

His  next  duty  was  to  wake  the  Countess. 

It  was  a  delicate  task,  and  in  spite  of  his  decision,. 
the  General  hesitated  for  a  moment* 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  to  the  porter.  "  Listen  atten- 
tively, so  that  you  may  not  do  anything  foolish.  You 
are  to  go  and  knock  at  the  maid's  door^  make  her  open 
it ;  tell  her  not  to  t)e  frightened,  iibt  to  make  a  noise, 
and  to  come  and  speak  to  me." 

"  Frantsouza"  said  the  porter,  with  a  knowing  air. 

He  meant,  "  She  is  French  woman." 

"  All  the  better,"  replied  the  General. 

Which  meant  a  French  woman  will  understand 
at  once. 
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His  men  stood  round  the  corpse ;  the  dvomiks,  who 
had  never  been  up  to  the  rooms,  looked  with 
unspeakable  admiration  at  the  gilding  and  rich  stuffs 
that  adorned  the  antechamber.  Soon  terrified  at 
their  own  boldness  they  went  down  and  resumed 
their  interrupted  sleep:  for  events  do  not  long  lie 
heavy  on  the  soul  of  a  Russian :  when  an  impres- 
sion has  once  been  produced  it  fades  away  almost 
the  same  instant. 

The  porter,  candlestick  in  hand,  tried  vainly  to 
•deaden  the  noise'  of  his  footsteps.  At  night,  the 
slightest  noise  becomes  exaggerated,  and  the  floors 
creaked  so  loudly '  that  the  poor  man  was  almost 
frightened  at  himself  and  his  undertaking. 

It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  relinquished  the 
attempt  had  not  the  thought  of  General  Trepoff  been 
at  his  heels.  The  features  of  the  Prefect  of  Police 
appeared  to  him,  and  supplied  him  with  fresh 
•courage.     He  was  by  this  time  at  the  maid's  door. 

He  knocked  softly  at  first,  more  decisively  a  se- 
cond time,  deliberately  the  third.  The  girl  enquired, 
without  moving,     "  What  is  the  matter?" 

"A  misfortune  has  happened.  The  Barin  is 
dead." 

"  That  is  serious  !"  thought  the  Frenchwoman, 
and  added  aloud, 

"  Very  well,  I  am  coming." 

The  porter,  astounded  at  the  success  of  his  mis- 
-sion,  sat  down  to  wait :  two  minutes  afterwards  the 
abigail,  Mile.  Julie,  made  her  appearance,  in  a 
sufficiently  becoming  deshabille. 
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But  it  produced  no  eifect  upon  the  porter  ;  he 
thought  only  of  returning  as  fast  as  possible  ta 
receive  the  expression  of  General  Trepoff  s  approba- 
tion. As  for  Vladimir's  body  he  had  scarcely  cast  a 
startled  inattentive  glance  where  it  lay.  In  Russia 
death  is  looked  on  as  a  perfectly  natural  and  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  if  it  is  an  accidental  death  it  excites 
still  less  attention.  Russia  is  a  fatalist  country,  and 
says  that  whatever  does  happen  was  destined  to  do 
so.  The  sight  of  General  Trepoff  by  no  means  put 
Mile.  Julie  out  of  countenance;  but  when  she  saw 
the  body  of  her  master,  she  grew  pale,  and  two  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible !"  she  said,  "  it  is  horrible.  To 
think  my  master  left  us  so  gaily  this  morning.  He 
must  have  been  assassinated  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  General.  "  And  we  must  awaken 
the  Countess  to  tell  her  of  the  misfortune  which  has 
come  upon  her.     I  rely  on  you  for  that." 

"  But,  Mr.  Prefect,  have  you  considered     .     .     ." 

"  I  rely  upon  your  doing  it  instantly,"  said  the 
General,  in  a  tone  that  left  room  for  no  reply. 
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Mdlle,  Julie,  as  she  went  without  replying  to- 
wards her  mistress's  chamber,  stopped  in  astonish- 
ment a  few  paces  from  the  threshold. 

A  hght  was  shining  from  beneath  her  door. 

It  did  not  come  from  the  night  light,  but  from  a 
lamp  :  the  Countess,  then,  was  not  asleep. 

That  night,  in  fact,  as  if  haunted  by  presentiments, 
Stasia  had  not  been  able  to  sleep.  Suffering  from 
an  inexplicable  sleeplessness  and  great  nervous  agi- 
tation she  had  at  last  leant  her  elbow  upon  the  pil- 
low and  began  to  read.  When  we  were  describing 
Stasia's  workroom,  it  will  doubtless  be  remembered 
that  we  spoke  of  her  elevated  tastes,  and  of  her 
literary  predilection.  Criticism  rarely  pointed  out 
a  new  work  as  of  especial  excellence  without  her 
ordering  and  appreciating  it  herself. 

To-night,  by  a  coincidence  from  which  the  court 
of  enquiry  afterwards  drew  a  cruel  inference,  Stasia 
was  reading  a  curious  and  passionate  work,  Therese 
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Raquiny  by  Emile  Zola,  who  was  just  becoming  the 
fashionable  author  in  Russia. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  burning 
frightful  study  of  the  human  heart  will  at  once  per- 
•ceive  the  wide  significance,  unimportant  though  it 
might  appear,  of  this  nocturnal  reading. 

In  Therese  Raquin  a  woman  is  her  lover's  accom- 
plice in  drowning  her  husband  with  a  view  to 
marrying  the  former. 

Mdlle.  Julie  knocked  discreetly,  and  at  the  same 
moment  said  aloud, 

"  Can  I  come  in,  madame  ?*' 

"  Come  in." 

But  no  sooner  had  she  turned  the  handle  of  the 
door,  when  she  began  to  stammer.  She  turned 
very  red,  then  pale,  and  managed  only  with  great 
difficulty  to  articulate  a  few  words. 

Stasia  guessed  that  something  unusual  was  taking 
place. 

"  Quick,  speak,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  It  is  master." 

"  Well,  master ;  tell  me  quickly  and  distinctly." 

"  Master  has  come  home  very  ill,"  said  the  maid 
at  last;  '' and  he  is  dead  .  .  and  .  .  and  as- 
sassinated  " 

Stasia's  eyes  assumed  a  wondrous  look  of  sorrow 
and  surprise;  the  blood  stopped  flowing  to  her 
heart ;  she  fainted. 

Then  followed  a  pitiable  scene — ^Julie,  ringing  for 
help  and  shrieking  loudly ;  Stasia  lying  by  her,  stiff 
and  unconscious. 
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Meanwhile,  at  Stasia's  very  door,  that  faithful  ser- 
vant, that  serf  of  the  old  stock  whom  we  have  just 
seen  leaving  Moscow  under  the  influence  of  some 
unexplained  foreknowledge, — Simon,  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  people  going  to  and  fro,  excited  by  the 
sight  of  Vladimir's  dead  body,  and  anxious  to  learn 
what  had  happened  to  the  Barina,  had  come  with 
silent  steps  towards  her  door :  an  instinct  had  told 
him  that  she  might  have  need  of  him.  Although  to 
him  the  threshold  of  his  mistress's  chamber  was 
more  sacred  than  the  holy  of  holies  in  his  church, 
with  the  energy  and  decision  prompted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  his  heart,  he  entered. 

Mdlle.  Julie  was  giving  her  mistress  salts  to 
smell,  and  uttering  the  most  despairing  cries. 

Meanwhile  the  ringing  had  thrown  the  Palaoe  into 
confusion  :  the  servants  hastened  to  the  spot. 

Simon,  when  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  room  where 
Stasia  seemed  sleeping  in  a  fainting  fit,  shook  his 
head  and  went  out. 

Then  he  stopped  everyone  in  the  passage,  and  told 
the  busiest  and  most  curious  among  them  to  stay  in 
the  antechamber. 

General  Trepoff  was  growing  impatient. 

Simon,  when  he  found  himself  before  this  great 
one  of  the  earth,  did  not  tremble  like  his  fellows* 

He  bowed  with  die^nity,  and,  hat  in  hand,  explained 
to  the  General  what  had  happened. 

The  General  seemed  annoyed. 

''Perhaps  I  have  been  clumsy,"  he  said  to  himself* 

After  casting  on  Simon  an  enquiring  glance,  one 
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of  those  glances  which  go  deep  down  into  a  man's 
soul,  he  seemed  to  soften. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  to  Simon,  "  have  the  Barin 
carried  to  his  bed.  Tell  the  Countess  I  am  at  her 
service.    I  am  going  to  the  Palace." 

Let  us  leave  the  Rostoff  Palace,  with  all  its  scenes 
of  desolation  and  sorrow  !  What  was  to  be  the  fate 
of  all  the  actors  in  this  drama  whose  climax  and 
catastrophe  a  single  hour  has  brought  about  ?  Day- 
light had  come  at  last. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  no  one  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  People  do  not  wake 
up  till  between  eight  and  nine,  and  only  at  ten 
o'clock  does  the  great  city  seem  to  put  off  its  air  of 
lazy  indolence.  The  first  signs  of  animation  are  in 
the  streets. 

The  very  position  of  the  Rostoff  Palace,  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  was  calculated  to  favour  the  dis- 
semination of  dismal  views  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
So  in  a  little  time,  though  it  was  the  hour  of  busi- 
ness, nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  but 
groups  of  people  talking  about  the  dreadful  news ; 
enquirers  hurrying  towards  the  Palace,  with 
startled,  eager,  or  frightened  faces. 

Those  who  reached  the  Rostoff  Palace  were 
disappointed:  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
Stasia's  almost  royal  home ;  only  the  doors,  instead 
of  being  wide  open  as  usual,  were  closely  shut. 

Nothing  raises  curiosity  to  such  a  pitch  as  the 
sight  ot  a  wall  behind  which  something  is  known 
to  be  going  on. 
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So  the  RostoiF  Palace,  whose  doors  had  sud- 
denly become  impenetrable,  was  besieged  by  ever- 
increasing  crowds. 

Pavlovna  heard  the  news  as  she  was  coming  out 
of  her  house  intending,  as  it  happened,  to  pay 
Stasia  a  visit. 

As  for  Sergius,  who  lived  by  himself  and  never 
saw  his  fellow  creatures,  he  had,  on  this  particular 
morning,  felt  unwell,  and  had  not  got  up.  So  he 
was  most  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred. 

The  whole  town  seemed  to  be  turned  topsy 
turvy ;  and  there  was  he,  liable  to  be  implicated 
in  the  matter,  sleeping  heavily :  he  never  so  much 
as  dreamt  of  the  reality  which  was  perhaps  to 
crush  him. 

Pavlovna,  when  she  heard  of  Vladimir's  assassin- 
ation, was  almost  killed  by  the  shock.  Her  mystic 
marriage  with  the  unhappy  youth  who  had  been 
murdered  thus  turned  against  herself;  and  though 
she  had  protested  against  the  design  of  Riboffski 
with  all  her  might,  she  now  reproached  herself 
with  lukewarmness  and  indifference,  firstly  in  not 
keeping  a  watch  on  the  fanatic  Riboffski  and 
secondly  in  having  left  Vladimir  to  himself. 

Of  course,  this*  Vladimir,  who  abandoned  his 
friends,  broke  his  promises,  trampled  on  every  en- 
gagement, made  Stasia  miserable,  and  continually 
ill-treated  Pavlovna  herself,  was  a  man  absolutely 
hateful.  But  had  he  deserved  a  hundred  deaths  it 
was  not  on  Pavlovna  that  the  responsibility  should 
have  rested ;  and  do  what  sl\e  would  she  felt  that 
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part  of  the  guilt  must,  and  rightly  too,  fall  upon 
her.  When  she  felt,  moreover,  that  all  hope  for  the 
Revolution  was  gone,  when  she  considered  the  ever- 
lasting folly  of  man,  the  mysterious  force  that  rules 
the  universe,  the  fatal  necessity  which  destroys  or 
realizes  all  our  wills ;  when  she  thought  of  her  own 
weak,  deserted,  and  miserable  condition,  her  mis- 
takes, and  more,  far  more  than  all,  the  void  in  her 
heart,  Pavlovna  broke  down ;  she  felt  a  throbbing  in  her 
eyelids,  and  she  wept.  She  soon  shook  off  this  torpor. 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  judge  life's  accidents 
with  phlegmatic  calmness  she  chid  herself  for  this 
momentary  weakness,  and  thought  immediately  of 
Sergius.  Some  instinct,  she  knew  not  why,  bade 
her  go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  see  the  nihilist  chief ; 
but  she  yielded  to  this  mechanical  impulse  without 
delay.  She  found  Sergius  still  only  half  awake ;  in 
two  words  she  told  him  of  Vladimir's  assassination. 

He  made  a  movement  of  despair. 

The  same  thoughts  which  had  struck  Pavlovna 
now  presented  themselves  to  Sergius. 

"  The  Revolution  is  lost !"  he  said. 

Then,  with  a  smile  of  resignation  and  stretching 
out  his  hand  to'the  governess,  he  added. 

"  And  we  are  lost  too." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Mark  my  words  !  " 

"  What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?" 

**  If  this  infamous  clumsy  fellow  had  only  warned 
us.  ...  I  would  have  sooner  killed  RibofFski 
than  let  him  injure  a  hair  of  Vladimir." 
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"  And  why  did  not  I  receive  the  lightest  warn- 
ing, the  slightest  sign  ?  I  would  have  strangled 
Riboffski." 

"  That  is  just  what  the  world  will  not  believe." 

Then  Sergius,  leaving  all  further  consideration  of 
himself,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Countess ;  he 
gave  a  start  of  surprise  ;  a  terrible  vision  had  passed 
before  his  eyes ;  he  beheld  Stasia  in  the  felon's  dock. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of !  "  said  Pav- 
lovna. 

''  Do  you  think  such  a  suspicion  can  be  possible?" 

"  In  this  country  nothing  is  impossible.  " 

"Oh,  if  that  happens,  I  am  resolved  to  resort 
to  the  last    extremities.       They  do    not  know  of 
what  I  am  capable.    They  will  drive  me  too  far.  " 

"  Be  calm,  Sergius,  control  yourself !  Never  had 
we  more  need  of  self-control  than  now.  We  shall 
be  sent  for,  that  is  certain.  Shall  we  escape  from 
pursuit  ?" 

"  Why  hide  ?  Have  we  done  any  wrong  ?  No,  no. 
Let  us  stay  at  home  and  go  about  our  business  just 
as  usual.  In  the  name  of  heaven  do  not  think  of 
running  away  from  the  police:  you  would  lose 
eversrthing !" 

The  substance  of  this  short  conversation  between 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna  was  what  all  St.  Petersburg 
was  saying  under  its  breath. 

In  that  town  every  one  knows  every  one : 
it  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an  over- 
grown village,  in  which  every  one  watches  his 
fellow,  and  where  the  conduct  of  all  one's  neighbours 
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is  known  and  made  the  subject  of  comments  and 
discussion. 

So  some  had  not  failed  to  point  to  Sergius  as  the 
guilty  person,  for  his  attentions  to  Stasia  had  been 
remarked  and  maliciously  interpreted.  Others  whis- 
pered the  name  of  Pavlovna,  that  sorceress,  whose 
strange  exterior  frightened  polite  society,  and  whose 
revolutionary  ideas  made  Stasia's  aristocratic  friends 
feel  uncomfortable. 

The  idea  of  accusing  Stasia  occurred  to  no  one : 
she  stood  so  high  in  the  general  esteem  and  admira- 
tion that  such  an  insinuation  dared  not  show  its 
head. 

The  prevailing  idea,  and  one  which  caused  most 
terror  to  the  public,  was  that  St.  Petersburg  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  many  other  assassinations. 

The  nihilists,  it  was  said,  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  silent,  armed  and  ready  for  an3rthing. 

What  seemed  to  confirm  these  foolish  rumours  was 
the  fact  that  the  arrests  had  begun. 
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Stasia's  heart  was  so  pure,  her  life  so  spotless, 
her  dreams  even  so  transparent  and  clear,  that  none 
of  the  thoughts  that  assailed  Pavlovna  and  Sergius 
had  occurred  to  her. 

Though  Vladimir  had  deserted  her  like  the  coward 
that  he  was,  though  he  had  lost  all  right  to 
her  love  or  respect,  Stasia  was  sprung  of  that  pure 
race  which  sacrifices  passion  to  duty,  and  sets  no- 
thing above  the  quiet  of  a  conscience  satisfied  with 
itself.  So  as  she  had  never  had  to  reproach  her- 
self with  any  misconduct  towards  Vladimir,  whereas 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  owed  everything  to  her ;  as 
moreover  she  was  soon  to  be  a  mother,  possibly  of 
a  son  who  would  be  the  portrait  of  him  whom  she 
had  chosen  in  an  hour  of  pleasant  madness,  as 
nothing  could  alter  her  kind  forgiving  nature,  her 
husband's  death  had  aroused  in  her  a  feeling  of 
deep  pity. 

But  wherefore  should  we  enter  and  profane  the 
sanctuary  of  this  virgin  soul  ?  We  know  Stasia  well. 
Let  us  rather  observe  her  when  brought  in  contact 
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with  the  brutal  reality  of  facts  :  she  passed  through 
them  fearlessly  and  with  head  held  high.  But  what 
pain  and  sorrow  did  she  undergo !  how  unde- 
servedly were  her  feelings  harrowed!  how  sad  was 
the  future  that  awaited  her  ! 

Before  proceeding  to  have  Vladimir's  body  em- 
balmedy  the  police  had  to  make  the  requisite  legal 
statements. 

The  same  agent  whom  we  saw  at  Mdlle.  Rau- 
court's,  since  he  had  assisted  at  all  the  proceedings 
after  the  crime,  was  naturally  entrusted  with  this 
painful  task. 

He  performed  it  clumsily  enough ;  but,  after  all, 
he  was  only  doing  his  duty. 

Stasia  was  indignant  at  these  fresh  formalities. 
She  could  quite  understand  their  necessity,  but 
the  sight  of  this  police  agent  going  even  into  her 
private  room,  asking  her  questions  and  noting  down 
her  replies,  almost  caused  a  repetition  of  the 
scene  which  had  followed  Mdlle.  Julie's  announce- 
ment of  the  murder.  The  way  in  which  this  man 
ran  his  eye  over  all  the  most  cherished  objects 
of  her  daily  life  caused  her  an  insuperable  feeling  of 
horror  which  she  could  not  overcome. 

Before  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  there  could 
be  no  further  question  of  the  past,  of  his  contempt 
and  betrayal  of  her  love.  There  was  no  room  now 
but  for  feelings  of  forgiveness  and  forgetting.  Stasia 
could  scarcely  believe  in  these  sudden  blows  of 
destiny.  While  Vladimir  lived  she  hoped  no  longer ; 
she  looked  on  her  husband  as  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
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Now  that  he  was  with  her  no  more,  now  that  a 
murderer's  hand  had  robbed  him  of  his  life  and 
future  in  the  fulness  of  his  youth,  who  could  tell, 
thought  Stasia,  whether  Vladimir  might  not  have 
repented  ?  Who  knew  whether  this  man,  whom  she 
had  thought  so  good  at  first,  was  not  an  erring 
soul,  a  tainted  nature,  that  a  word,  the  merest 
trifle,  might  have  recalled  to  a  better  life?  Then 
Stasia  remembered  the  first  days  of  her  married 
life,  her  arrival  at  Moscow ;  her  new  bom  happi- 
ness ;  the  first  kisses  sweeter  than  honey,  and  that 
passionate  love  which  seemed,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  "  stronger  even  than  death."  She  remem- 
bered their  evenings  spent  alone  together,  the  hours 
that  passed  so  quickly  at  the  Theatre,  and 
the  balls  of  Moscow  nobles,  their  walks  in  the 
Park,  and  the  thousand  trifles  that  make  up  our 
daily  life. 

Strange,  indeed  !  strange,  but  how  true  !  Stasia 
only  remembered  the  good.  As  she  gazed  into 
that  open  tomb,  evil,  all  thought  of  evil  van- 
ished in  the  far  distance,  where  all  was  dim. 
The  little  Countess  even  went  so  far  as  to  reproach 
herself  for  not  having  been  a  good  wife ;  she  said 
to  herself  that  perhaps  from  laziness  or  uncon- 
scious rancour  she  had  omitted  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunities which  Vladimir  offered  of  bringing  him 
back  to  her  and  to  a  nobler  way  of  life. 

These  scruples  and  reflections,  born  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  she  was  placed,  were  quite 
natural.     But  we  who  know    Vladimir,  who  have 
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seen  how  he  acted,  who  know  whence  he  sprung, 
his  original  baseness  and  his  low  aim,  we  who  have 
had  to  dive  deeply  into  his  soul  of  mud,  can  by  no 
means  share  the  Countess's  pious  thoughts  which 
bordered  upon  remorse.  She  was  mistaken :  Vladi- 
mir's death  was  a  good  thing  for  everyone — for  the 
Countess  whom  it  relieved  of  her  heavy  burden,  for 
the  society  which  he  had  degraded,  and  the  morality 
he  had  outraged,  for  the  nihilists  whom  he  robbed  of 
their  hopes  of  revolution. 

The  nihilists !  In  spite  of  herself  Stasia's  thoughts 
kept  recurring  to  the  accursed  sect ;  she  was  terri- 
fied to  think  the  idea  of  helping  them  had  ever 
entered  her  head.  She  was  terrified  to  think  she 
had  ever  been  ready,  even  for  a  moment,  to  share  the 
opinions  of  these  fanatics  whose  enlightenment  em- 
braces even  murder.  But  had  she  shared  them  ? 
What,  is  every  lover  of  humanity  and  freedom  a 
nihilist  ?  Are  these  sentiments  that  a  woman  should 
not  have  ?  Such  was  the  tide  of  thoughts  that  rose 
and  fell  in  Stasia's  soul. 

Shoals  of  visitors  were  already  pouring  in  ;  after 
the  first  two  or  three  Stasia  had  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  say  that  she  was  so  unwell  that  she  could 
see  no  one. 

Soon,  however,  perceiving  that  the  curiosity  of 
strangers  and  self-styled  friends  was  legitimate, 
knowing  that  the  eagerness  to  see  the  widow  was  in 
some  measure  justified  by  the  rumour  of  settled  dis- 
agreement between  her  and  Vladimir,  an  undefinable 
presentiment  bade  her  open  her  doors,  and  the  sad 
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file  of  visitors  began.  On  the  same  bed  and  in 
the  same  room  where  in  the  opening  chapter  we 
saw  Count  Rostoff  die,  the  body  of  Vladimir 
lay.  .  Death,  who  looks  so  sad  upon  the  tired 
faces  of  those  who  have  led  a  long  laborious 
life,  seems  almost  to  smile  when  he  is  seen  on  the 
features  of  youth,  which  but  a  moment  since 
was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Vladimir 
seemed  to  breathe.  He  looked  as  if  he  slept  in  the 
full  confidence  of  health  and  strength. 

Fritschen,  the  banker,  was  by  no  means  the  last 
to  come. 

Vladimir's  fate  affected   him  but  little:  but  his 
native  shrewdness,  his  deep  knowledge  of  Russian 
society,  made  him   foresee  a  series  of  incalculable 
misfortunes  for  Stasia:  he  took  a  gloomy  view  of 
everything. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  matured  him  : 
the  sight  of  Vladimir  on  his  camp  bed  under  the 
light  of  the  candles  that  burned  all  day,  mingling 
their  rays  with  the  less  mellow  ones  of  a  bright  sun  ; 
the  sight  of  Stasia,  so  unexpectedly  a  widow,  this 
tragic  end,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  transformation  of 
his  love  for  Stasia  into  a  truer  sentiment  and  one 
more  in  accordance  with  such  circumstances — all 
this  produced  in  Fritschen  a  solidity  of  character 
hitherto  unknown,  which  awoke  new  instincts  in 
his  breast. 

Whatever  meanness  had  once  lurked  in  his 
dreams  his  jealousy  and  spite  now  vanished. 

It  was  a  genuine  feeling  of  sympathy  and  friendship 
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that  now  brought  him  to  Stasia ;  and  his  attitude, 
his  sad  expression,  and  his  silence,  made  Stasia 
with  her  wondrous  woman's  instinct  understand 
him. 

She  felt  grateful. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  Nosimofif:  he  came 
too. 

But  his  was  a  double  errand  :  he  had  undertaken 
to  relate  what  he  saw  to  Mdlle.  Raucourt,  and  after- 
wards, or  even  before,  to  the  .Third  Section. 

So,  in  spite  of  himself,  his  demeanour  betrayed 
a  certain  lack  of  ease,  which  he  tried  to  hide  by 
the  assumption  of  worldly  airs :  but  Stasia,  who 
knew  his  baseness,  was  not  mistaken. 

However,  she  returned  his  bow. 

It  was  too  late :  throughout  this  dreadful  day  the 
hours  had  sped  on  rapid  wings.  Evening  was 
coming  on;  we  have  already  seen  Vladimir's  body 
watched  over  in  his  dvornik's  lodge  at  Mdlle.  Rau- 
court's.  This  time  it  was  at  his  own  house,  and 
at  his  wife's  hands,  that  Vladimir  was  to  receive 
the  last  tokens  of  human  affection. 

Agreeably  to  the  decision  arrived  at  between  her- 
self and  Sergius,  Pavlovna,  in  spite  of  her  fears,  and 
notwithstanding  the  arrests  en  masse  which  had 
been  ordered,  did  not  think  it  her  duty  to  give 
up  her  usual  habits. 

She  came  to  Stasia's,  but  rather  late,  with  the 
intention  of  sitting  up  with  the  Countess.  The  two 
women  embraced  in  silence. 

How    much   ground   had   been    traversed    in    a 
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few  months !  how  much  had  happened  daring  that 
short  period!  what  catastrophes  had  occurred! 
what  desolation !  how  much  bloodshed  and  misery ! 

And  where  was  the  first  .cause  of  all  this  to 
be  found  ?  where  but  in  Pavlovna's  infernal  genius  ? 
Would  her  eyes  be  opened  at  last?  Would  she 
repent  of  the  calamity  she  had  scattered  around? 
Were  these  frightful  results  all  that  came  of  this 
nihilism,  this  doctrine  of  nothingness  which  she 
professed?  Was  this  the  emancipation  of  which 
Favlovna  spoke  so  often  ?  Was  the  happiness  she 
conceived  as  causing  the  destruction  of  whatever 
is,  to  take  as  its  first  form  the  destruction  of  the 
happiness  of  others? 

With  her  cool  imperturbable  reason  Pavlovna 
was  sitting  in  judgment  upon  herself;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  she  judged  herself 
severely.  What  should  have  been  the  thoughts  of 
these  two  women,  who  one  at  the  head  the  other 
at .  the  foot  of  the  bed  watched  by  this  man 
whom  they  both  had  loved,  and  for  whom  one 
had  sacrificed  her  beauty,  rank,  and  fortune,  the 
other  expended  all  her  energy  and  love  ? 

One  knew  only  that  she  had  loved,  and  that 
the  object  of  her  love  that  was  so  great  and 
pure  had  been  unworthy  of  so  much  self-denial 
and  devotion.  But  she  thought  that  she  alone 
had  been  his  wife,  the  only  one  who  had  a  claim 
on  the  wretched  man  who  now  lay  dead. 

The  other  knew  all  1 

She  knew  that    before    her    stood   the    woman 
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whom  the  laws,  social  conventions,  and  an  almost 
mutual  vow  had  sealed  to  Vladimir;  she  knew 
that  she,  Pavlovna,  had  contracted  a  mystic  secret 
marriage  with  him  who  was  now  nothing  but  a  life- 
less mass  ;  and  though  she  prided  herself  on  her 
strength  of  mind,  the  inexpressible  dread  connected 
with. the  thought  of  annihilation  entered  into  her 
soul  and  troubled  it;*  she  was  afraid,  or  rather 
she  was  oppressed  with  deadly  gloom.  The  night 
passed  quietly;  in  the  morning  came  the  pope, 
the  removal  of  the  body,  the  burial  ceremony  in 
short.  And  amid  all  the  dismal  details  of  pre- 
paration came  those  common  incidents,  those  little 
trivial  contretemps,  which  cling  to  us  in  our  daily 
life,  and  do  not  leave  us  in  death  until  the  earth 
weighs  heavily  on  our  remains. 

Vladimir  was  escorted  to  his  last  resting  place 
by  a  great  crowd :  curiosity  accounted  in  no  small 
degree  for  this  display  of  public  interest. 

Whether  from  contempt  or  policy  the  aristocracy 
had  held  aloof. 

The  body  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  late  Count 
Rostofif,  in  the  hereditary  chapel  of  his  noble  race. 
When  all  had  gone  a  man  came  stealthily  to  throw 
fresh  flowers,  tuberoses  and  hyacinths,  upon  his 
tomb.     It  was  Sergius. 

As  for  Stasia  she  stayed  alone  that  evening  in 
her  own  room;  on  the  threshold,  the  Moscow  serf, 
Simon,  her  foster  father,  kept  his  watch. 


A   POLICE   ATTACK. 

When  Eiboffski  had  killed  Vladimir,  and  that 
though  not  involuntarily,  yet  not  with  his  own 
hand,  he  drove  quickly  away  in  the  sledge  which 
had  been  made  ready  for  that  purpose. 

His  fanaticism  was  satisfied. 

But  his  conscience  ?  His  conscience,  ever  since 
the  minute  of  the  murder  had  revolted  at  it  ! 

Not,  perhaps,  that  Riboffski  felt  any  remorse  for 
the  action  in  itself ;  who  shall  ever  sound  the  secret 
feelings  of  these  nihilists,  who  believe:  neither  in  a 
soul  nor  a  God  ?  But  suddenly,  in  a  second,  eveiy- 
thing  that  he  had  not  formerly  perceived  flashed 
across  him. 

He  could  not  understand  how  he  had  been  so 
bold ;  the  police,  he  said  to  himself,  would  have  an 
easy  task ;  he  would  be  found  without  any  difficulty ; 
and  would  be  condemned  and  hanged. 

A  man's    imagination,    the  mad  woman  of  his 
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house,  allows  the  human  brain  to  take  in  in  a 
second  a  whole  train  of  events  which  require 
months  for  their  fulfilment. 

Though  the  Russian  jury  has  very  broad  and 
lenient  views  on  the  subject  of  crime,  though  no 
jury  in  the  world  is  unimpressionable,  and  though 
the  punishment  of  death  is  held  by  it  in  especial 
abhorrence,  Riboffski  told  himself  that  once  taken 
he  would  have  no  chance  of  moving  the  pity  of 
his  judges.  Certainly,  his  ;notive  had  been  purely 
political;  but  there  was  this  aggravating  circum- 
stance, namely,  that  though  the  victim  had  been 
attached  to  him  by  ties  of  youthful  friendship, 
this  consideration  had  not  prevented  his  committing 
the  crime. 

Riboifski  nevertheless  determined  to  hide ;  know- 
ing the  habits  of  the  police,  he  thought,  not 
unreasonably,  that  he  might  for  some  time  elude 
its  bloodhounds.  The  resolution  to  which  he 
came  was  twofold :  either  to  leave  St.  Petersburg 
in  disguise  and  with  a  false  passport,  or  to  offer  a 
valiant  resistance  to  his  discovery  and  sell  his 
life  dearly. 

He  preferred  death  to  being  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines,  or  feeling  the  hangman's  hand  about  his 
neck.  Meanwhile  the  sledge  in  which  Riboffski 
sat  flew  with  him  over  the  snow ;  the  passers-by, 
a  very  few  only  who  were  going  home  late,  gazed  in 
stupefaction  at  the  sledge  as  it  flew  fantastically 
by.  In  the  night  on  the  white  snow  it  looked  like 
some  dark    monster    skimming   over  the   ground, 
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hastening  with  g^ddy  speed  towards  its  goal. 
Abruptly  the  sledge  stopped.    They  had  arrived. 

On  the  Fontanka  Quay  a  heavy  looking  house  of 
French  construction,  something  like  one  of  the  great 
blocks  on  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes  loomed  in 
mighty  outline  through  the  gloom  ;  its  coach  doors 
looking  like  sombre  patches  on  its  white  walls. 

Ribofifski,  trembling  under  his  wraps,  not  from 
fear  certainly,  but  from  that  nervous  feeling 
which  follows  the  performance  of  a  great  crime 
or  a  heroic  action,  tapped  the  dvornik  on  the 
shoulder. 

He  opened  the  door  mechanically,  and  the  mur- 
derer went  in.     He  was  expected. 

In  a  garret  built  over  an  inner  courtyard,  lived 
a  nihilist  student,  whom  destiny  had  fixed  upon 
to  shelter  RibofTski  in  case  he  should  effect  his 
escape. 

Riboffski  met  with  a  sufficiently  cold  reception: 
such  guests  as  he  are  never  very  willingly  received. 

The  owner  of  the  garret  was  quite  a  young  man 
with  no  hair  on  his  face,  a  novice  in  politics,  and 
undecided  when  brought  face  to  face  with  crime; 
he  had  neither  the  courage  to  blame  nor  to  approve ; 
he  followed  his  leaders  and  did  as  he  was  bid. 

"  It  is  done  !"  said  Riboffski,  as  he  came  in.  "  I 
am  hungry,  dreadfully  hungry, "  he  added. 

The  student  had  only  some  bread,  salt,  and  a 
remnant  of  dried  fish.  On  the  chimney  comer  a 
bottle  of  vodka  reflected  the  light  of  a  petroleum 
lamp,  one  of  those  little  lamps  with  white  porcelain 
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shades    which    are    so    universally    employed    in 
Russia. 

Riboffski  fell  to  on  their  meagre  repast: 

In  vain  did  his  companion  question  him  on  the 
details  of  the  drama. 

**  It  is  done,  it  is  over !  "  he  replied.  "  What  is 
the  use  of  making  a  fuss  about  it  ?     It  is  over." 

Then,  when  he  had  finished  his  meal,  he  poured 
out  and  drank  a  full  glass  of  vodka,  threw  himself, 
without  undressing,  on  the  bed,  and  fell  into  a 
dreamless  sleep — that  sleep  of  the  just  which 
criminals  frequently  enjoy. 

But  the  young  student  could  not  sleep :  at  day- 
break  he  went  out,  he  felt  he  must  breathe  the  fresh 
morning  air.  The  dreadful  vision  of  Riboffski  sleep- 
ing his  heavy  sleep  followed  him  along  the  quays. 
He  wandered  thus  for  a  long  time.  About  eight 
o'clock  he  ventured  on  the  Perspective  ;  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  it  were  he  that  was  the  murderer. 

Dominic,  the  proprietor  of  the  caf6-restau  rant, 
was  taking  down  his  shutters;  from  the  earliest  hour 
of  the  morning  his  shop  is  crowded ;  it  is  almost 
the  only  place  at  all  like  our  Parisian  caf6s.  As 
Dominic  takes  in  all  the  European  journals  people 
willingly  assemble  at  his  house  to  read  them  and  to 
pick  up  news. 

On  the  silver  counter,  in  mighty  dishes,  were  all 
kinds  of  game,  Homeric  chines  of  beef,  rosy  appetising 
hams  and  piles  of  Russian  cakes,  a  strange  combina- 
tion of  crust  and  sauer  kraut,  which  northern 
stomachs  find  no  difficulty  in  digesting. 
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From  morning  to  night  a  legion  of  famished  cus- 
tomers replace  each  other  without  cease,  and  press 
towards  the  counter. 

Riboffski's  host  felt  hungry  too.  Accordingly,  he 
tried  to  eat,  but  he  could  not.  It  seemed  as  if  be 
were  recognized,  as  if  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
him.  Soon  as  he  listened  mechanically,  he  over- 
heard, "  It  was  inevitable ;"  and  other  phrases  which 
applied,  if  not  to  his  own  case,  at  any  rate  to  the 
events  which  had  just  happened. 

Then  he  was,  if  possible,  more  frightened  than 
ever,  and  went  out.  He  went  through  different 
groups  into  the  crowd.  But  he  said  nothing.  To 
tell  the  truth,  his  face  looked  very  strange ;  his 
thin  pale  face  and  his  eyes,  encircled  with  dark  rims, 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  agent  of  police.  The 
lamb  had  actually  run  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

The  agent  began  to  dog  the  young  man's  steps. 

The  latter  was  thinking  of  returning  home. 
After  all,  he  thought,  the  safest  asylum  was  his 
own  house  on  the  Fontanka.  The  neighbourhood 
is  far  enough  away  from  the  Michael  Square. 
Moreover,  men's  minds  seemed  so  full  of  horror  at 
the  occurrence,  and  so  entirely  given  up  to  their 
own  curiosity,  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
iiny thing  more  to  be  feared. 

"  Why,"  he  thought,  "  should  the  police  imagine 
Riboffski  is  with  me  ?  Those  men  are  not  devils 
that  they  should  know  everything.  What  lots 
of  silly  notions  still   stick  to  me ! " 

So  he  quickened  his  steps    to    return    to    his 
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household  gods:  great  would  have  been  his  won- 
der to  learn  that  he  was  being  followed.  He 
was  repeating  mentally  the  tale  he  was  going  to 
tell  Ribo£fski;  and  as  man  is  like  a  child  and 
passes  from  tears  to  laughter  and  from  laughter 
to  tears  with  tragic  ease,  the  young  student 
was  almost  amused  to  think  how  he  should  terrify 
Riboffski. 

His  quick  walk,  the  uneasy  glances  he  cast  in 
at  the  shop  windows,  in  short,  the  simultaneous 
haste  and  carelessness  of  his  demeanour  would 
have  thrown  the  agent  off  the  scent  had  he  not  been 
guilty  of  an  imprudence.  As  he  passed  before  the 
gun  shop  in  the  Morskaia,  at  that  time  kept  by  a 
Belgian,  Leon  Paulis,  he  stopped  to  look  at  the 
revolvers,  and  remained  some  time  absorbed  in  their 
contemplation. 

Then  crossing  the  Catherine  Canal,  he  came  in 
front  of  Michael-street,  looked  regretfully  towards  it 
and  then  retraced  his  steps,  like  a  man  who  would 
rather  not  tempt  Providence. 

From  this  moment  he  went  deliberately  onwards, 
without  appearing  to  see  anything  to  attract  his 
notice ;  but  the  agent  stuck  more  closely  to  him, 
not  that  he  imagined  he  was  going  to  capture  the 
assassin,  but  because  he  felt  convinced  that  a  rare 
quarry  was  before  him ;  and  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  he  would  not  have  relinquished  a  chase  that 
promised  to  do  him  credit.  While  this  was  going 
on  Riboffski  had  awakened. 

His  first  glance  had  been  in  search  of  his  com- 
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panion  :  when  he  saw  he  was  alone,  he  understood 
the  cowardice  of  the  young  nihilist,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  He  stretched  his  arms,  sat  up,  got 
off  the  bed,  surveyed  himself  eagerly  in  the  glass,  and 
on  seeing  that  he  looked  pale  and  untidy  plunged 
his  head  into  some  cold  water,  which  did  him  good. 

"  I  shall  find  it  very  lively  in  this  den,"  said  he, 
as  he  glanced  around.  **  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  take  a  good  resolution  or  two,  and  escape  search 
by  some  heroic  measure." 

As  the  reader  sees,  and  as  indeed  was  quite  natu- 
ral, the  thought  of  suicide  haunted  his  brain.  He 
was  going  to  sit  down  at  his  friend's  desk  and  write 
his  last  wishes  or  rather  hopes,  when  a  slight  noise 
was  heard,  and  the  lodger  in  the  garret  made  his 
appearance. 

"  It  is  I ! "  he  said.  "  I  have  just  come  from  the 
Perspective.  People  are  talking  of  nothing  else  but 
the  occurrence." 

*'  Ah  !     .     .     .     And  what  do  they  say  ?" 
"  They  are  lost  in  conjectures.     Still  the  general 
opinion  is  that  nihilism  has  done  it  all.     Vladimir's 
death  is  attributed   entirely  to  political  motives,  to 
some  act  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  sect.  " 
*•  No  one's  name  is  mentioned  ?  " 
"  None.     At  least  I  heard  nothing  about  it." 
"  Well,  never  mind,  my  boy.     My  mind  is  made 
up     .     .     .     I  am  going  out.      I  am  going  to  see 
what  turns  up.     If  I  am  taken     •     •     .     " 

"  Whatever  you  do,  don't  go  out,  Riboffski.  All 
the  police  must  be  on  foot." 
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"Are  you  sure?     For  my  part  I  think  .     .     .   " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  his  phrase ;  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door ;  the  young  lodger  opened  it. 

The  inquisitive  face  of  the  police  agent  suddenly 
appeared.  A  little  presence  of  mind  might  have 
saved  all ;  for  really  the  agent  knew  nothing. 

But  the  two  youiig  men  were  seized  with  unusual 
consternation,  a  sort  of  convulsive  tremor. 

**  Surrender !"  said  the  police  agent  briefly. 

"  Never !"  said  Riboffski. 

As  for  the  student,  he  remained  silent,  he  was 
positively  crushed,  stunned.  Riboffski  had  his  revol- 
ver on  him ;  he  took  it  out  and  brandished  it  in  a 
threatening  manner.  Then  the  police  agent  rushed 
upon  him,  armed  like  Riboffski  with  a  pistol,  but 
one  of  those  great  horse  pistols  and  single,  barrelled. 
Riboffski  pulled  1;he  trigger;  the  barrel  turned, 
there  was  po  sound. 

"  Surrender  !*'  repeated  the  agent,  who  had  just 
risked  his  life. 

Riboffski  did  not  answer.  He  tried  to  struggle 
to  the  door.  The  agent,  wishing  to  keep  him  quiet, 
covered  the  edge  of  his  shoulder  with  the  pistol* 
wishing  merely  to  disable  him.  But  fate  has  her 
decrees.  "  He  who  uses  the  sword,"  says  the 
adage,  "shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

The  bullet  miscarried.  Riboffski  turned  round 
several  times.     He  was  dead. 

END  OF  PART  THE  SECOND. 


PART   THE    THIRD. 


THE  ENQUIRY. 

Hardly  had  Vladimir  been  assassinated  when 
the  police  investigations  began.  The  reader  has 
seen  the  sad  end  of  Riboffski ;  the  violent  death 
of  this  unhappy  fanatic  simplified  the  enqu  iry, 
but  the  investigations  of  the  Third  Section  were 
not  therefore  to  be  stopped ;  far  from  it. 

The  poor  youth  who  had  afforded  Riboffski  hos- 
pitality had  so  little  worldly  experience,  and  was 
so  naive  and  timid  in  spite  of  his  inexplicable 
devotion  to  the  sect  and  his  elevated  ideas,  that 
he  soon  let  out  all  the  particulars  concerning  his 
guest. 

He  gave  up  Riboffski's  former  address;  and  the 
police,  acting  on  the  hints  he  had  given  them, 
lighted  on  tracks  which  they  had  known  of  old. 
They  rummaged  the  house  of  the  student  assassin, 
and,  oddly  enough,  so  far  from  discovering  over- 
whelming  documents  against    the  nihilists,   they 
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found  nothing  but  accusations  against  despotism, 
those  celebrated  accounts  in  which  Ribofifski  used 
to  take  such  pride  and  which  he  used  to  write 
down  the  misdeeds  of  tyranny  day  by  day. 

The  question  for  the  police  was  this: 

•'  Who  was  Vladimir's  murderer  ?  Was  it  really 
Riboffski?" 

"  Was  his  death,  his  desperate  resistance  to 
the  police,  to  be  attributed  to  his  guilt  ?" 

."  Might  not  the  real  murderers  be  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  Sergius  and  Pavlovna  ?  " 

"  Was  not  the  Countess  Stasia  to  be  suspected 
of  having  assisted  in  the  murder  ?" 

These  queries  were  not  only  put  by  the  police 
but  also  by  public  opinion ;  and  the  latter,  as  is 
often  the  case,  not  only  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
the  administration,  but  became  its  most  active 
auxiliary.  The  world  is  ill-natured  ;  when  it  sets 
to  work  to  frame  hypotheses  it  stops  at  nothing. 
Its  inventive  genius  lights  on  the  most  unexpected 
discoveries,  makes  the  boldest  inferences,  and  trans- 
forms into  undoubted  fact  what  was  but  a  minute 
ago  uncertainty  and  supposition. 

On  the  morrow  following  Vladimir's  funeral, 
Stasia  had  found  herself  deserted. 

She  was  not  astonished  at  her  solitude:  she 
had  attributed  it,  poor  woman,  to  delicacy  and 
kindness.  Her  friends  did  not  wish  to  intrude  on 
the  privacy  of  her  sorrow. 

Oh !  if  she  had  been  able  to  look  into  their  hearts, 
and  read  there  the  accusation  brought  against  her, 
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what  anger,  indignation,  and  discouragement  had 
been  hers  !  As  it  was,  Vladimir's  death  had  caused 
her  to  shed  many  a  tear;  how  many  more  would 
she  have  shed  had  she  known  that  in  some  circles 
of  society  she  was  accused  of  being  in  some  degree 
answerable  for  what  had  happened? 

When  the  first  cloud  of  sorrow  was  past,  when 
Stasia  completely  returned  to  her  old  self,  she 
thought  of  demanding  vengeance  for  her  husband's 
death ;  she  called  for  a  Government  enquiry. 

This  ought  to  have  disarmed  all  suspicion  :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  her  care  was  looked  on  as  super- 
fluous :  Stasia  knew  very  well,  said  the  Third 
Section,  that  search  would  be  made  for  Vladimir's 
murderers,  and  that  they  would  be  found ;  she 
knew  that  such  a  crime  not  only  would  remain 
unpunished,  but  even  called  for  all  the  efforts  of  the 
law,  the  utmost  care  of  the  authorities.  It  was 
of  no  ordinary  murder  that  Vladimir  had  been  the 
victim !  It  was  a  political  murder,  a  murder 
carried  out  by  the  nihilists  under  peculiarly  atrocious 
circumstances.  There  was  a  chain  of  facts  attach- 
ing to  it  which  was  of  the  greatest  interest  for 
the  Administration.  How  could  Stasia  be  ignorant 
that  her  demand  was  aimless? 

Affairs  being  at  this  juncture,  the  Third  Section, 
which,  though  determined  to  do  its  duty,  yet  laboured 
under  considerable  embarrassments,  resolved  to 
obtain  some  information  by  summoning  Baron  Frits- 
chen  and  Prince  Nosimoff. 

It  was  known  that  Fritschen  had  paid  court  to 
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Stasia,  that  he  still  had  a  tenderness  for  her, 
and  would  not  make  any  accusation  against  her; 
but  as  he  used  to  mix  in  the  same  society  as 
Vladimir,  meeting  him  at  the  same  suppers  and 
assemblies,  and  often  playing  at  the  same  table,  they 
hoped  he  might  afford  them  valuable  information. 

So  he  appeared,  and  was  summarily  mterrogated 
by  M,  Philippi. 

Poor  Fritschen!  he  quite  trembled;  he  was 
staunch,  however,  in  his  replies ;  and  the  devil  him- 
self would  have  been  puzzled  to  extract  any  infor- 
mation from  such  a  witness. 

'*  You  knew  Vladimir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Excellency." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  well." 

"  Where  was  that  ?  " 

"  At  his  own  house,  the  Rostoff  Palace." 

"  And  at  Mile.  Raucourt's  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  at  Mile.  Raucourt's  too," 

"  Did  he  take  much  interest  in  politics  ?" 

**  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  He  used  to  play  high  ?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Did  he  owe  you  much  money  ?  " 

**  None  at  all." 

"  Was  he  Uked  ?  Had  he  no  enemies  ?  Had  he 
not  incurred  hatred  by  his  curt  and  haughty  man- 
ner ?  " 

"  I  never  noticed  it." 

"  You  often  visited  the  Countess  ?" 
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"  Pretty  often  ;  not  so  often  as  I  should  have 
wished.*' 

"  The  Countess  was  fond  of  her  husband  ?" 

"  Passionately,  so  it  seemed  to  me." 

"  When  Vladimir  married  the  Countess  what  did 
you  think  ?  Did  not  you  thinly  her  determination 
rather  a  hasty  one  ?  Do  not  you  think  the  Countess 
may  have  fallen  into  a  trap,  and  been  made  the  dupe 
of  a  kind  of  imposition." 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  You  have  had  to  do  with  nihilists  ?" 

"  It  is  possible ;  I  know  nothing  about  it.  What 
is  a  nihilist?" 

**  We  should  like  you  to  tell  us  whether  the 
Rostoff  Palace  was  not  an  asylum  for  nihilist  con- 
spirators. Do  not  be  afraid  to  answer;  no  bad 
use  will  be  made  of  what  you  say." 

**  I  never  had  any  such  notion  as  you  suggest." 

"  But  you  knew  the  governess  Pavlovna  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  What  do  you  think  her  ?  Do  not  you  think 
her  capable  of  extreme  measures  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  she  passed 
the  night  preceding  Vladimir's  burial  at  the  foot 
of  his  bed,  alone  with  the  Countess." 

*'  This  intimacy  between  a  well  known  nihilist  and 
a  person  of  noble  family  like  the  Countess  never 
struck  you  as  strange?" 

"  No  ;  Pavlovna  taught  the  Countess  German." 

"  Now  tell  us  something  about  Sergius." 

**  I  hardly  knew  him." 
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**  What  could  you  say  about  him  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Have  you  formed  any  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vladimir's  murder  ?" 

"  I  think  he  has  been  the  victim  of  some  club 
edict." 

After  this  interrogatory,  Fritschen  was  suffered 
to  depart :  he  was  more  dead  than  alive,  and  long 
afterwards  he  kept  asking  himself  whether  he  had 
not  by  any  chance  said  something  compromising. 

As  for  Prince  Nosimoff  he  was  more  obliging: 
firstly  from  a  feeling  of  duty,  for  to  the  Third  Sec- 
tion he  could  refuse  nothing ;  secondly,  from  weak- 
ness of  character,  being^  one  of  those  men  whom 
long  corruption  has  made  incapable  of  being  gener- 
ous, moral,  or  humane. 

He  was  invited  to  write  down  his  impressions, 
which  he  did  without  scruple,  and  with  a  certain 
amount  of  imagination,  as  if  he  had  been  writing 
a  novel. 

**  I  knew,"  said  this  document,  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consul  ting,  and  of  which  a  copy 
lies  before  us,  "  I  knew  the  Countess  Stasia  when 
she  was  quite  young,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
late  Count  Rostoff  her  uncle,  whose  friend  I  was. 

"The  Countess  had  been  from  a  child  a  friend 
to  French  ideas  and  an  unconscious  accomplice  of 
the  Constitutional  party.  (This  is  the  name  given 
in  Russia  to  the  Revolutionists.) 

"  Her  marriage   with    Vladimir   made  a  painful 
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impression  on  all  the  nobles ;  but  thenceforward  it 
was  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Countess  was  in 
treaty  with  the  enemies  of  society  and  of  the 
empire. 

"  Her  governess  Pavlovna  led  her  to  her  ruin ; 
Vladimir  himself  told  me  that  he  had  married 
Pavlovna  with  nihilist  rites  before  his  marriage 
with  Stasia  took  place ;  the  latter  was  ignorant 
of  this  fact. 

"Vladimir  contemned  his  former  co-religionists; 
he  would  have  gladly  seen  them  to  a  man  sent 
off  to  the  mines.  He  was  mad  in  his  hunger  for 
pleasure:  for  the  last  eight  months  he  had  been 
supporting  Mdlle.  Raucourt.    • 

"  After  the  death  of  her  lover,  this  young  lady  • 
behaved  with  becoming  tact. 

"  In  short,  Vladimir  is  the  victim  of  the  nihilist 
committees,  whose  hopes  he  had  deceived ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  committee  were  not 
assisted  by  Pavlovna  and  Sergius,  and  even  by 
Stasia  herself,  for  there  was  a  report  that  Sergius 
and  Stasia  were  in  love,  and  a  duel  took  place 
between  Sergius  and  Vladimir,  owing  to  a  quarrel 
on  this  subject." 

This  report  was  conclusive  :  it  was  not  sensational 
indeed,  but  it  put  the  facts  clearly.  So  the  Third 
Section  valued  it  highly.  From  this  morning  it 
dated  its  discovery  of  the  track.  The  inferences 
which  the  identification  of  R*  joffski's  body  had  sug- 
gested were  confirmed  by  Nosimoff's  report. 
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Meanwhile  the  whole  town  was  seized  by  a 
veritable  panic ;  people  were  being  arrested  every- 
where and  in  large  bodies. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  a  despotic  country,  the 
police  investigation  to  find  the  real  murderer  became 
a  pretext  for  a  general  inquisition :  all  suspected 
persons  were  included. 

Denunciations  simply  rained  in  on  General 
Trepoff  and  Count  Shouvaloflf;  but  they  had 
given  orders  that  only  signed  letters  were  to  be 
attended  to ;  for  they  knew  human  nature,  and  were 
too  noble  to  notice  anonymous  communications. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  police  did  not 
immediately  arrest  Sergius  and  Pavlovna :  besides 
the  fact  that  the  charges  made  against  them  were 
anything  but  proved,  the  police  had  their  reasons 
for  acting  thus.    They  were  being  watched. 

It  was  hoped  that  chance,  that  mighty  master, 
would  give  valuable  clues,  and  as  it  was  known  that 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna  could  not  possibly  escape 
from  St.  Petersburg,  because  no  one  may  leave  the 
town  without  a  passport,  the  police  allowed  their 
victims  to  do  what  they  pleased,  under  a  concealed 
but  active  and  perfectly  regulated  supervision. 

This  man-hunting  instinct,  which  leads  like  to  spy 
out  like,  the  neighbour  to  lie  in  wait  for  his  neigh- 
bour, the  red-skin  to  remain  watching  whole  days 
and  months  -for  his  prey  behind  a  tree  trunk  or  the 
sheltel*  of  a  rock — ^this  fierce  instinct  is  the  same  in 
every  latitude  and  under  every  sky:  it  exists  in 
Russia   as  well    as    in    France,    and    M.    Lecocq 
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has  his  rivals  in  Russia  as  he  has  imitators  in 
Paris. 

So  then  all  the  secret  police  were  set  on  foot/there 
was  a  rivalry  between  all  these  trappers  which  pro- 
mised the  most  favourable  results.  More  than  three 
hundred  persons  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress ;  it  was  impossible  that  there  should 
not  be  found  one  among  them  ready  to  speak,  to 
disclose  what  had  hitherto  been  secret  and  un- 
known. 

This  was,  indeed,  what  soon  took  place  ;  not  to 
speak  of  a  very  inconsiderate  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  Sergius,  which,   indeed,  lost  all. 


II, 


ARREST  OF  SERGIUS  AND  PAVLOVNA. 

Sbrgius  and  Pavlovna  had  determined  not  to 
hide :  they  did  not  feel  guilty.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  seized  by  a  vague  feeling  of  anxiety.  In 
spite  of  themselves  there  was  a  change  in  their 
behaviour.  Pavlovna,  after  the  night's  watching  of 
which  we  spoke,  had  left  the  Rostoff  Palace,  and 
had  not  returned  there.  Sergius,  almost  stunned 
by  his  isolation,  in  despair  at  the  folly  of  his 
party,  began  to  take  long  walks,  at  the  end  of 
which,  after  making  a  round  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town,  he  would  come  back  not  to  his  own 
home  but  to  Pavlovna's.  'this  harmless  visionar>^ 
lived  too  much  in  the  clouds ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  fly  from  the  excitement  which  was 
animating  all  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  anguish  and 
uncertainties  of  the  present;  but  with  all  the 
generous  devotion  of  his  nature,  in  which  not  a 
particle  of  egotism  was  to  be  found,  Sergius  never 
gave  a  thought  to  himself. 

The  idea  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  be 
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called  before  a  judge  and  be  cross-questioned  with 
a  view  to  extorting  information  from  him  about 
the  party.  But  it  had  never  struck  him  that  his 
name  might  be  seriously  involved  in  an  accusation 
as  grave  as  it  must  ever  be  deplorable.  This  showed 
ignorance  of  the  Russian  law,  ignorance  of  his 
country  and  the  people  among  whom  he  lived. 

Sergius'  chief  anxiety  in  this  hour  of  doubt  and 
trouble,  in  which  his  destiny  was  at  stake,  was  the 
future  that  awaited  nihilism. 

Oh  I  If  Pavlovna  had  only  listened  to  him  when* 
at  that  memorable  assembly  he  (Sergius)  had  opposed 
with  all  his  might  the  projects  of  Riboifski  and 
other  blunderers ! 

If  they  had  only  taken  his  advice,  and  aimed  not 
at  the  annihilation  of  everything  that  exists,  but  at 
amelioration,  progress !     •     .     . 

Never  before  had  he  seen  the  folly  and  brutal 
ferocity  of  his  associates  so  clearly ;  he  felt  that  the 
need  to  reform  nihilism  was  greater  than  ever,  to 
change,  so  to  say,  the  bed  of  the  river  and  direct 
it  over  a  more  fertile  soil. 

"  Cowards  !"  said  he  to  himself;  "  murderers,  false 
teachers,  that  you  are,  beasts  who  crave  but  for 
wealth  and  enjoyment,  blind  assassins,  enemies  of 
all  truth,  all  beauty,  all  morality." 

He  thought  of  Vladimir's  murderers,  and  his  soul 
filled  with  loathing  at  the  thought  that  he  had  ever 
shaken  by  the  hands  these  men  of  mud,  this  revolu- 
tionary off-scouring,  swarming  like  reptiles  in  their 
holes.    Twa  days  after  Vladimir's  funeral  his  head 
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was  fiill  of  this  thought ;  we  have  seen  how  he  went 
on  the  day  itself  to  throw  a  furtive  offering  of 
flowers  on  the  newly  closed  grave. 

Besieged  by  these  irritating  reflections,  he  had 
tried  to  cool  his  heated  brain  and  blood ;  but  the 
breeze  on  the  Neva's  banks,  far  from  affording 
him  the  calm  and  refreshment  he  required,  had 
intensified  his  anxiety  and  even  made  him  giddy. 

Fortune  had  marked  out  the  precise  moment 
which  was  to  end  his  agitation :  Sergius  was 
rushing  to  meet  coming  events,  driven  by  that 
blind  power  which  we  call  destiny.  It  has  been 
said  how  from  his  walks  he  used  to  return,  not  to 
his  own  house,  but  to  Pavlovna's.  So  then  on  the 
day  of  his  arrest  he  was  discovered  there,  and  the 
agents  who  had  been  sent  to  capture  the  gover- 
ness, found,  to  use  their  own  expressions,  two 
birds  in  hand.  The  evening  had  been  mild,  one 
of  those  early  April  evenings  which  are  so  warm 
and  voluptuous  under  the  eastern  sky  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  when  the  breath  of  spring  is  first 
felt.  The  break  up  of  the  Neva  had  not  yet  reached 
that  culminating  point  at  which  the  river,  eager 
for  liberty,  bursts  the  ice  and  shatters  all  the 
bars  of  its  crystal  prison. 

The  fortress  cannon  had  already  signalled  the 
beginning  of  the  great  thaw;  already  vast  blocks 
of  ice  began  to  knock  against  the  piles  of  the 
Nicholas  Bridge,  but  they  knocked  gently;  one 
felt  that  the  river's  fury  was  restrained. 

But  how    beautiful  was    the  nightfall,  with  its 
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vague  golden  light  bathing  in  amber  tints  the 
great  deserted  quays,  the  ships  which  had  been 
moored  there  for  six  months,  the  houses  and 
palaces,  the  stone  and  wooden  bridges,  whose 
shadows    stretched   across    the   whiteness    of   the 

• 

short-lived  snow !  What  a  charm  pervaded  this 
still  drowsy  nature,  so  soon  to  be  awakened  from  its 
slumber !  Everywhere  throughout  earth  and  water 
and  air  how  peaceful  the  reign  of  silence  and  re- 
pose !  In  spite  of  the  bitter  cares  of  the  present, 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna,  especially  the  latter,  had 
not  escaped  the  happy  influence  of  spring.  The 
thinking  atoms  are  the  most  vibrant  in  this  world, 
wherein  so  many  other  atoms  swarm :  they  are 
the  most  influenced,  the  most  unvarying  in  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  life ;  some- 
times they  may  appear  immoveable ;  but  in  their 
inner  being,  what  a  state  of  flux  and  counterflux  is 
to  be  found ;  it  is  chaos  itself !  Rare,  indeed,  are 
the  moments  that  bring  them  some  peace  and 
repose:  Sergius  and  Pavlovna  were  this  evening 
in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  those  blissful  moments. 
Pavlovna  had  partly  opened  her  window;  the 
waves  of  air  flowed  gently  in  like  a  kind  guest 
whose  coming  was  long  looked  for.  Pavlovna 
was  thinking.  .  .  Her  heart  was  full  of  regrets, 
sorrow,  and  remorse.  She  felt,  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  boundless  heavens,  that  all  is  not  emptiness ; 
and,  perhaps,  beyond  the  infinite  wherein  the  stars 
would  soon  appear  she  caught  a  reflection  of  the 
Deity, 
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SergiuSy  his  head  leant  on  his  arm,  sat  close 
by  :  their  musings  had  much  in  common. 

Fed  upon  poetry  and  philosophy,  he  too  remem- 
bered what  poets  had  written  as  they  looked  on 
nature's  motionless  face  which  remains  so  calm 
and  implacable  while  the  human  heart  endures  so 
many  storms,  tossed  amid  the  din  and  violence  of 
a  raging  sea. 

The  song  of  sailors  joyful  at  the  approaching 
freedom  of  the  waters  reached  the  two  nihilists, 
increasing  their  melancholy  by  its  contrast,  and 
intensifying  the  gloom  of  the  position  in  which 
the  progress  of  events  had  placed  them. 

"  Well !  They  have  learnt  a  lesson  that  will  last 
them  long !  "  muttered  Sergius. 

"Who?"  asked  Pavlovna,  as  if  awakened  from 
a  long  dream. 

"  They,"  said  Sergius ;  "  these  Russian  students, 
who  are  always  in  revolt;  the  awkward  feeble 
politicians  of  those  Greek  restaurants  in  which 
we  must  never  set  a  foot  again     .    .     ." 

"  Taught  !  "  said  Pavlovna  contemptuously. 
"  You  don't  know  them ;  they  will  begin  again 
to-morrow." 

"  I  have  lost  heart,  Pavlovna ;  life  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  further  object." 

"Had  I  been  working  for  humanity  and  civili- 
zation, as  you  have  worked,  I,  too,  should  be 
disheartened.  But  my  motive  has  been  a  hatred 
which  I  shall  carry  to  my  grave.  So  what  should 
I  care  ?  " 
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"  Well,  I  admit  it  •  .  .  I  acted  on  the  sup- 
position that  slaves  could  become  freemen;  that  the 
disinherited  of  the  world  might  one  day  learn  the 
taste  of  joy  and  riches.  I  persist  in  believing  that 
this  is  the  true  end  to  be  gained  by  the  Revolution  ; 
I  have  not  been  mistaken ;  what  makes  me  gloomy 
and  disheartened  is  the  folly  of  mankind,  the  inse- 
parable blindness  of  the  masses     .     •     ." 

**  Riboffski  was  at  least  logical." 

"  Do  not  say  that  -  •  .  He  behaved  like  a 
madman." 

"  Ah !  Sergius,  you  are  far  from  those  days  in 
which  you  used  to  write  the  Ritual. 

"  That  book  is  the  regret  of  my  life." 

"  Who  knows  but  you  may  have  to  do  penance 
for  it  ?" 

Pavlovna  had  spoken  these  last  words  with  a 
smile.  She  assigned  them  no  prophetic  value. 
But  chance  has  its  infinite  combinations,  whose 
results  resemble  those  of  some  deep  laid  plan. 

For  some  minutes  there  had  been  a  knocking 
at  the  door ;  but,  wrapped  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  glorious  evening  and  borne  away  by  their  own 
thoughts,  the  two  nihilists  had  heard  nothing. 

The  knocks  redoubled. 

At  last  they  grew  so  loud  that  not  only  could 
Pavlovna  and  Sergius  not  help  hearing,  but  the 
same  thought  shot  through  their  minds  and 
blanched  their  cheeks.  Unquestionably  they  were 
not  afraid ;  they  were  prepared  for  anything.  But 
simultaneously  the  thought  had  struck  them  "Not 
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only  are  we  going  to  be   arrested   but   we  have 
been  surprised  together!** 

How  was  it  they  had  never  considered  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  event  ?  They  saw  that  their 
proceeding  had  been  heedless  and  clumsy;  but  it 
was  done.    It  was  Pavlovna  that  opened  the  door. 

"  I  have  come  to  arrest  you/'  said  the  com- 
missary, simply  :  "  here  is  the  order." 

"  Very  well.  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  things 
first,  and  then  I  am  ready." 

"  Do  so." 

Pavlovna  took  a  few  things  which  she  made 
hastily  into  a  bundle ;  her  hands  trembled  a  little, 
and  her  lips  were  more  compressed  than  usual. 
SergiuSy  from  the  back  of  the  room,  looked  at  the 
agents  with  an  enquiring  undecided  air.  The 
commissary  had  taken  a  seat. 

The  gendarmes,  out  of  respect,  stood  in  silence 
at  the  door.  At  this  moment  the  commissary, 
who  did  not  know  Sergius,  and  who  carried  out 
his  orders  in  the  Russian  style,  without  seeking 
anything  beyond  them,  looked  aimlessly  out  of  the 
window.  He  had  no  orders  to  arrest  this  stranger, 
and  therefore  troubled  himself  very  little  about 
him. 

It  was  Sergius,  who  lost  himself  through  pure 
simplicity. 

"  You  have  no  orders  to  arrest  me  ?"  he  enquired. 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Not  here  at  least.  We 
have  an  order  against  a  student  who  lives  near 
here,  it  is  true;  but    I  am   not   charged  with  his 
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arrest.    It  must  have  been  made  by  now,  and  that 
is  why  I  speak  of  it." 

"  May  I  accompany  this  lady  ?" 

"  Why  V*  said  Pavlovna,  who  did  not  understand 
Sergius's  motive ;  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  act- 
ing quite  mechanically. 

To  himself  he  had  said,  "  Sooner  or  later,  to-day 
or  to-morrow.    It  may  as  well  be  to-day." 

"  Do  as  you  please,"  said  the  commissary.  "  I 
have  no  orders." 

**  My  name  is  Sergius,  and  I  am  sure  to  be 
down  for  arrest." 

"Are  you  a  nihilist?" 

"  I  am  nothing  at  all.  I  wish  to  follow  you, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  object." 

"We  are  going  a  couple  of  paces  hence,"  said 
the  commissary  with  a  laugh, — "  to  the   fortress." 

From  Pavlovna's  window  could  be  seen  the 
sparkling  of  its  golden  spire. 


III. 

AN  ORDER  OF    ARREST. 

It  was  at  Court,  and  more  especially  among  the 
highest  of  its  members,  that  the  subject  of  Vladimir's 
murder  had  called  forth  most  diverse  comments. 
The  Head  of  the  State  took  a  very  deep  interest 
in  this  affair,  because  of  its  political  colour;  and 
as  for  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  her  love  for 
Stasia  led  her  eagerly  to  collect  all  the  details. 

The  hairdresser,  Graef,  that  extraordinary  and 
exuberant  Frenchman,  whom  we  have  already 
presented  to  our  readers,  had  taken  especial  pains 
to  adorn  his  narrative  of  the  facts. 

He  combined  with  them  his  personal  fancies, 
and  showed  by  his  invention  impossible  marriages 
the  most  startling  powers  of  imagination ;  and  all 
the  while  he  was  doing  his  Sovereign's  hair  he  re- 
tailed his  stories  with  the  calmest  and  most  un- 
conscious audacity. 

He  did  not  in  the  least  concern  himself  about  the 
truth  of  what  he  said ;  he  had  but  one  object— to 
entertain  his  august  mistress,  and  to  adorn  with 
fanciful  embroidery  the  tissue  of  known  facts. 
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In  this  work  of  calumny  which  Graef  the  hair- 
dresser was  thus  performing  in  the  carelessness 
of  his  heart,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  harm, 
he  had  the  co-operation  of  everybody  else: 
Beaumarchais*  remark  holds  good  for  ever  in  all 
lands  and  seasons. 

So,  then,  calumny  went  on,  growing  hour  by  hour 
and  day  by  day,  at  first  timid  and  then  scarcely 
rising  from  the  ground,  then  gathering  in  all 
voices  in  a  formidable  murmur,  at  last  bursting 
out  like  thunder  in  a  stormy  sky.  None  can 
escape  calumny  :  it  is  intangible,  invisible,  and  yet 
omnipresent.  Not  only  can  you  not  check  its  flight, 
not  only  can  you  do  nothing  against  it  if  it  has 
chosen  you  for  its  victim ;  but  even  if  you  are  not  the 
object  of  its  attack  you  cannot  escape  its  influence. 

In  spite  of  ourselves  the  slander  has  entered  our 
soul  through  the  ear  that  is  so  eagerly  opened  to 
every  tale  :  in  vain  when  you  have  once  admitted  her 
will  be  your  efforts  to  dislodge  the  unworthy  trouble- 
some guest ;  she  is  at  home,  the  whole  house 
belongs  to  her. 

Thus,  then,  had  calumny  encircled  Stasia  in 
its  hundred  folds;  while  the  little  Countess  alone 
in  her  Palace  was  weeping  or  dreaming  all  the  day 
calumny  was  rending  her  reputation  with  eager 
mouth,  whose  bite  was  the  more  envenomed  because 
the  little  Countess  was  purer  than  her  fellows,  and 
less  ready  to  join  in  the  vile  gossip  of  a  society 
that  was  all  eagerness  for  scandal. 

Simon,    Stasia's    foster     father,     congratulated 
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himself  daily  on  having  come  from  Moscow,  and 
leaving  everything  in  order  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Countess. 

He  felt  vaguely  that  his  mission  was  going  to 
begin.  This  uncouth  creature,  who  looked  like  a 
giant  statue  worn  by  time,  mere  unlettered  peasant 
though  he  was,  possessed  an  infinite  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  he  had  felt  all  a  woman's  dim  presentiments 
and  had  obeyed  them ;  and  now  he  found  that  his 
blind  faith  had  been  more  clear-sighted  than  any 
cunning  schemes. 

He  carefully  listened  to  all  the  reports  that 
reached  him  from  the  town,  and  it  should  be  said, 
that  all  these  rumours,  clad  in  intolerable  shapes 
whether  in  the  blunt  language  of  the  moujiks  or  the 
more  guarded  phrases  of  the  merchants  and  shop- 
keepers, filled  him  with  sorrow  and  with  anger ;  for 
public  opinion  was  quite  adverse  to  Stasia. 

The  common  people,  for  whom  politics  have  but 
little  interest,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word,  could  not  see  the  hand  of 
the  nihilists  in  Vladimir's  death. 

Among  the  people  the  nihilists  are  unknown. 

Consequently  it  seemed  to  them  only  natural 
to  charge  the  Countess  with  the  murder.  It  must 
have  been  by  her  orders,  to  rid  herself  of  an 
ungrateful  spendthrift  and  dissipated  husband,  that 
he  was  killed  as  he  was  coming  out  from  his  mis- 
tress's house. 

A  little  higher  on  the  social  ladder,  the  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  were  less  certain;  however, 
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* 
their     surmises    were     hardly    less     unfavourable 

towards  the  Countess. 

Stasia  and  Vladimir  used  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms ;  Vladimir  used  to  live  with  Mdlle.  Raucourt, 
Was  it  conceivable  that  Stasia  should  not  be 
jealous  ?  Vladimir  was  affiliated  to  the  nihilist 
societies,  and  they  indeed  might  have  had  some* 
thing  to  do  with  his  assassination :  but  why  in 
that  case  had  Stasia  received  Sergius,  who  was 
an  avowed  nihilist,  as  well  as  Pavlovna,  who  was 
no  less  notoriously  a  nihilist,  both  more  or  less 
enemies  of  Vladimir  ?    All  this  needed  explanation. 

More  than  one  story,  too,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
little  Countess  was  told  in  secret ;  and  as  in  this 
world  everjrthing  is  known,  much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  duel  between  Sergius  and  Vladimir,  and 
especially  on  Stasia's  clandestine  visit  to  the 
wounded  man.  These  circumstances  were  ingeni- 
ously assembled ;  and  the  world,  which  is  a  veritable 
public  prosecutor,  came  to  deplorable  conclusions. 

The  Court,  where  there  was  no  lack  of  details, 
where  a  complete  account  of  the  whole  matter  was 
in  hand,  and  where  preparations  were  being  made 
for  proceedings  at  which  we  shall  assist,  was 
undecided  which  course  to  take;  but,  after  all,  it 
was  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
haps Stasia's  guilt  was  not  altogether  so  impro- 
bable. 

Guilt  of  what  ? 

Here  the  courtiers  were  by  no  means  at  a 
loss.      Was    not    Stasia    aware    of    the    nihilist 
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plot  ?  On  this  count  at  least  accusation  might  be 
made  against  her ;  for  since  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  the  heads  of  the  party  at  her  house  it 
seemed  difficult  to  maintain  that  she  was  ignorant 
of  their  proceedings. 

Stasia  was,  then,  at  least  ^ilty  of  nihilism ;  and  so 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  law.  On  the  question  as 
to  whether  Stasia  had  had  a  direct  hand  in  the 
murder,  thoughtful  and  sensible  men  made  no  dis- 
tinct statement ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  read 
their  thoughts. 

They  thought  that  love  and  policy  had  been 
good  allies  on  the  day  of  the  murder  to  bring 
about  the  event  which  we  have  seen. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  this  was  Stasia's 
arrest. 

Yes  ;  but  how  could  it  be  managed  ? 

Stasia  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother ; 
she  had  at  least  a  right  to  the  consideration  which 
the  law  of  all  countries  accords  to  women  who  bear 
the  future  in  their  womb.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  her  the  victim  of  a  binital  arrest,  which,  it 
was  indeed  admitted,  was  based  upon  no  certain  data. 

Everything  was  against  Stasia,  everything  pointed 
to  her  guilt,  everything — and  nothing. 

No  one  could  point  to  any  conclusive  fact.  More- 
over, Stasia's  past  life  pleaded  vigorously  in  her 
favour. 

Besides,  Stasia  held  an  exceptional  position  among 
the  aristocracy :  her  arrest  on  insufficient  grounds 
would  provoke  a  universal  cry  of  indigfnation ;  for 
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though  public  opinion  inclined  just  now  unfavour- 
ably towards  the  little  Countess,  the  merest  breath 
or  shadow  would  suffice  to  create  a  reaction  in 
her  favour. 

Justice  was  in  a  very  awkward  predicament. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  supreme 
decree  emanating  from  the  Emperor  himself;  but 
the  greatest  possible  consideration  to  the  Countess's 
feelings  was  prescribed  at  the  same  time  that  such 
a  grave  determination  was  arrived  at  regarding 
her. 

So  the  official,  employed  to  convey  the  order, 
had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  performance  of  his 
sad  task  as  soon  as  possible. 

When  he  reached  the  Rostoif  Palace,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  such  proceedings,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  titnid :  he  had  to  do  a  disagreeable 
duty,  and  to  do  it  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a  man 
of  the  world. 

He  was  shown  in  by  Simon,  who  had  now  be- 
come a  watchful  guard :  the  mute  faithful  devotion 
of  this  serf  had  all  the  delicacy  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  love. 

Stasia    was    embroidering  by  the   window  :  she 
was  labouring  under  that  melancholy  which  rises 
round  prematurely  broken  hearts,  which  have  no- 
thing to  link  them  to  the  joys  of  life  and  love. 
The  officer  bowed. 

Stasia  raised  her  head,  her  eyes  dilated  with  sur- 
prise; her  heart  was  big  with  sorrow,  her  bosom 
burdened  with  its  loa4.     She  could  not  speak,  so 
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crushing  was  the  rough  blow  that  fortune  dealt  her ; 
it  was  so  unmerited. 

'*  My  mission  is  a  hard  one/*  said  the  officer  :  *'  it 
has  required  more  courage  in  me  to  accomplish  it 
than  I  should  need  upon  the  field  of  battle.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  their  Majesties  desire  that  you 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  regard.  You  are 
in  no  wise  in  the  position  of  a  guilty  person.  But 
the  requirements  of  the  law  are,  as  you  know,  ter- 
rible. Until  further  orders  you  will  remain  a 
prisoner  at  home  on  parole.  Your  usual  habits  will 
be  in  no  way  interfered  with ;  your  liberty  will  only 
suffer  for  a  moment." 

The  Countess  thanked  the  good  man :  the  mea-* 
sure  was  a  harsh  one,  but  it  was  set  out  in  such 
well  chosen  terms  that  it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
show  her  irritation  openly.  The  officer  made  a 
low  bow,  and  withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Stasia  fell  into  the 
utmost  dejection.  The  consequences  of  her  hus- 
band's violent  death  began  to  unroll  before  her  eyes 
with  greater  clearness  than  they  had  ever  done 
before. 

For  some  time  she  had  made  no  use  of  her 
liberty  of  going  to  and  fro ;  no  sooner  did  she  find 
it  taken  away  than  she  felt  an  immoderate  desire 
for  movement.  She  was  a  woman,  and  any  kind 
of  constraint  lay  heavy  on  her ;  the  present  one 
appeared  intolerable. 

Guards  were  stationed,  on  principle,  for  the 
sake  of  conforming  to  the  law,  before  the  gates  of 
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the  Rostoff  Palace.  It  was  long  since  these  honest 
fellows  who  now  watched  in  their  brown  cloaks  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  highest  among  the  nobility, 
had  found  themselves  employed  on  such  a  task. 

The  Russians  are  a  silent  people  :  they  accept  all 
acts  of  authority  with  the  most  patient  resignation. 

At  first  the  sight  of  the  guards  had  roused  their 
curiosity  ;  but  when  a  few  groups  had  assembled 
and  a  few  hypotheses  had  been  built  up,  the  Russian 
people  contented  itself  with  its  habitual  silence,  and 
accepted  accomplished  facts  without  criticism. 

The  case  was  not  the  same  among  the  other 
classes  of  the  nation.  For  the  revolutionists  and 
nihilists  the  arrest  of  an  aristocrat  like  Stasia  was 
of  the  worst  possible  augury.  The  authorities  must 
have  resolved  on  a  system  of  terrible  repression  to 
have  laid  its  hand  on  the  sacred  privileges  of  the 
nobles. 

The  report  of  the  Countess's  arrest,  spread  by 
gossips  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  another, 
simultaneously  with  that  of  Sergius  and  Pavlovna's 
arrest,  had  carried  anxiety  and  sorrow  into  every 
home.  In  his  inmost  heart  what  Russian  has 
not  to  reproach  himself  with  the  admission  of  some 
nihilistic  thought  ?  And,  as  they  have  a  most 
absurd  notion  of  the  omniscience  of  the  police,  what 
Russian  is  not  ready  to  believe  that  the  Third  Sec- 
tion knows  something  about  it  ? 

Among  the  shopkeepers  and  merchant  class, 
the  treatment  inflicted  on  the  Countess  was 
approved.    It  was  good  news  indeed ;  the  authorities 
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were  showing  justice,  energy,  and  who  knows  what 
other  symptom  of  kindly  and  paternal  care  1 

Nevertheless,  what  had  been  foreseen  took  place. 
Since  Stasia  had  been  ordered  to  remain  a  prisoner 
at  home,  a  legend  had  soon  sprung  up,  and  the 
looked-for  reaction  had  come  about.  People  were 
sorry  for  the  Countess  :  she  became  more  than 
ever  the  heroine  of  all  women,  old  and  young.  We, 
better  than  any  one,  can  tell  how  well  that 
sympathy  had  been  deserved. 


IV. 

THE  PBEPARATION. 

The  preparation  of  the  case  against  the  nihilists 
had  been  begun  on  the  day  when  Riboffski  killed 
Vladimir ;  but  matters  really  took  no  definite  form 
until  the  Emperor  decided  that  Stasia  was  to  be  kept 
a  prisoner  in  her  own  house. 

With  the  permission  to  question  Stasia  and  to 
bring  her  name  into  the  trial,  Russian  justice  felt 
happy ;  without  the  Countess,  they  could  do  nothing. 
Her  name  and  person  were  too  intimately  mixed  up 
in  the  recent  tragedy. 

Now  the  case  was  different. 

everything  could  be  connected  and  fitted  well 
together ;  a  thread  of  reasoning  bound  one  incident 
to  another ;  and  the  Countess's  name,  of  which  hence- 
forth use  might  be  made,  let  ia  a  dazzling  light  upon 
the  whole. 

At  least,  so  thought  the  magistrates ;  the  indict- 
ment, drawn  up  with  great  care,  seemed  like  frag- 
ments of  history  in  which  the  little  Countess  was 
the  principal  personage.  Not  that  any  animosity 
had  influenced   the   men  who  had  to   guide  the 

2B 
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judges'  conscience :  no ;  but  they  thought  they  were 
aiding  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice. 

Stasia  had  to  bear  to  its  uttermost  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  suspected  and  cross  questioned.  By  a 
special  mandate,  making  an  exception  to  the  usual 
course,  a  magistrate  was  sent  to  her,  and  she  had  to 
give  her  answers  under  the  eye  of  the  astonished 
clerk,  who  had  never  before  been  near  so  beautiful 
and  so  criminal  a  lady. 

Stasia's  answers  were  short  or  evasive :  in  vain 
were  the  questions  she  was  asked  clothed  in  all 
the  possible  disguises  of  delicacy  and  tact,  and  con- 
cealed under  the  most  respectful  phrases ;  they 
nevertheless  wounded  her  inmost  nature  to  the  quick 
at  every  point ;  they  excited  her  indignation  and  her 
loathing.  But  she  was  forced  to  be  calm,  and  it 
was  chiefly  to  avoid  losing  all  control  over  herself 
that  she  answered  little  or  not  at  all. 

Then,  a  search  was  made :  .not  only  were 
Vladimir's  bedroom  and  the  rest  of  his  suite 
searched  and  ransacked,  but  the  furniture  in  which 
the  Countess  locked  up  her  correspondence  and 
private  papers  had  to  open  their  doors  and  endure 
the  indiscreet  scrutiny  of  police  officers ! 

Meanwhile  the  magistrates  who  had  to  draw  up 
the  indictment  were  getting  annoyed:  they  found 
nothing  to  compromise  the  Countess.  In  every 
decent  statement  of  a  case  some  conclusive 
documents  are  requisite ;  here  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Some  unimportant  correspondence  and 
some    papers,    private   no    doubt,  but    containing 
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nothing  that   might  bring  their  possessor  into  the 
grip  of  the  law. 

Just  as  the  searchers  were  about  to  withdraw, 
laden  with  but  little  booty,  as  has  been  seen,  an 
incident  happened  which  was  afterwards  made  of 
great  importance  at  the  trial. 

On  Stasia's  work  table  was  a  sort  of  notebook, 
in  appearance  sufficiently  like  an  album.  The 
magistrate  had  seen  it  on  each  of  the  preceding 
days;  he  had  even  intended  to  ask  permission  to 
look  into  it;  but  his  attention  had  always  been 
diverted,  and  he  had  never  carried  his  purpose 
into  effect.  On  this  occasion  an  accident  re-^ 
minded  him  of  his  long  deferred  intention;  a 
movement  of  Stasia  sent  the  note-book  suddenly 
to  the  ground.  The  officer  hastened  politely  to 
pick  it  up. 

"  Do  not  trouble,"  Stasia  was  going  to  say.    .     . 

But  quick  as  lightning,  the  officer's  eye  read 
Stasia's  thought :  he  guessed  that  some  compromis- 
ing evidence  was  concealed  in  it.  Perhaps  the  whole 
case  would  depend  upon  this  accident. 

As  he  picked  up  the  book  the  officer,  in  virtue  of 
his  powers  and  in  accordance  with  the  orders  he  had 
received,  asked  leave  to  open  it  and  glance  through 
its  contents. 

This  permission  could  not  be  refused,  and  indeed 
had  the  Countess  refused  it  would  not  have  been  of 
much  use.  Before  she  even  had  time  to  assent,  he 
had  begun  to  read. 

He  read,  and  as  his  eyes  traversed  the  pages  and 
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ran  from  line  to  line  his  face  grew  brighter  and  he  be- 
gan to  smile.  He  seemed  to  say  "  That  is  it  exactly. 
This  corroborates  our  suspicions.  This  is  just  what 
we  were  looking  for  and  was  most  wanted." 

Stasia,  blushipg  and  confused,  was  speechless,  and 
full  of  pity  for  the  part  this  man  was  forced  to  play 
and  for  herself:  to  her  this  intrusion  of  the  police 
into  her  private  affairs  was  something  extraordinary, 
unheard  of,  and  altogether  monstrous ;  but  still  the 
police  officer  was  not  to  blame  for  it.  As  for  her- 
self, she  felt  angry  at  her  folly,  and  imprudence, 
and  her  want  of  care. 

This  notebook  or  album  was  nothing  else  but  a 
sort  of  register  of  her  thoughts  and  actions. 

It  was  a  journal  which  she  used  to  keep  pretty 
regularly.  In  it  she  wrote  down  all  her  joys  and 
sorrows.  There  was  not  much  order  in  the 
notebook ;  but  the  incidents  of  her  daily  life  were 
jotted  down  day  by  day,  the  most  important  side  by 
side  with  the  most  tnvial,  and  in  it  more  than  one 
thought  in  all  its  primitive  warmth  was  inscribed 
with  feverish  pencil  or  trembling  pen. 

The  officer,  at  a  single  glance,  almost  instinctively, 
had  perceived  the  value  of  his  discovery. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  not  without  much  embarrass- 
ment, and  had  to  drop  them  again  before  the  pierc- 
ing glance  of  the  little  Countess. 

Really  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  this  notebook. 

Everything  obliged  him  to  do  so ;  his  duty,  and  the 
formal  commands  of  the  Third  Section,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  prosecution. 
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But  how  could  he  tell  Stasia  this  ?  How  could 
he  say  to  a  woman, ''  In  this  book  you  have  written 
down  your  most  private  thoughts ;  henceforth  this 
portion  of  your  life  is  no  longer  yours,  we  confis- 
cate it  V*    However,  the  officer  made  up  his  mind. 

**  Madame,"  he  said. 

"  You  are  going  to  keep  that  book  ?  "  replied 
Stasia,  with  ill  concealed  contempt.    ' 

"  I  am  obliged  to." 

•*  It  is  an  unworthy  action." 

**  I  am  doing  what  I  was  sent  to  do.  ...  I 
did  not  think    .     .     ." 

"  And  who  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  these 
pages  ?    Who  will  dare  ?    Who  can  believe  ?    .    ." 

"  Countess  Stasia,  do  not  overpower  me  with 
your  reproaches.  This  book  will  be  put  imme- 
diately in  the  hands  of  my  chiefs.  No  living  being, 
except  you,  myself,  and  they,  will  know  what  is 
contained  in  these  pages." 

'*  You  promise  me  this  ?  " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour." 

Stasia  could  not  help  a  sufficiently  offensive  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  She  seemed  to  say,  "  A  police- 
man's word,  poor  word  indeed !"  And  yet  could  she 
have  read  the  poor  officer's  heart  she  would  have 
seen  that  he  was  sincere. 

What,  then,  could  there  be  of  such  a  compromis- 
ing terrible  nature  in  the  diary  of  a  woman  so  pure 
and  above  suspicion  as  the  Countess  ?  Alas  !  The 
diary  only  spoke,  it  is  true,  in  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage of  an  oracle :  it  Said  neither  yes  nor  no ;  it  gave 
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expression  to  no  definite  fact :  but  decidedly  it  con- 
tained more  than  one  line  from  which  proofs  of  guilt 
might  with  skill  be  plausibly  drawn. 

Laubardemont  used  to  ask  for  four  lines  of  a 
man's  handwriting  to  have  him  hanged  :  Stasia's 
notebook  had  in  it  more  than  four  lines  which  would 
have  pleased  Laubardemont's  malicious  soul. 

The  interests  of  the  prosecution  had  been 
decidedly  advanced  at  the  Rostoff  Palace,  and  in 
the  most  unexpected  way.  What  was  taking  place 
elsewhere  ?  What  was  going  on  at  the  fortress  ? 
From  the  first  the  orders  of  arrest,  though  well 
arranged,  had  been  directed  against  too  many  people 
for  the  matter  to  be  treated  with  that  scrupulous 
exactness  of  method  which  is  necessary  in  such 
cases.  So  when  Pavlovna  was  arrested  no  search 
had  been  made. 

It  was  a  great  mistake,  and  subsequently  all 
efforts  were  made  to  repair  it  as  much  as  possible. 
But  search  the  schoolmistress's  lodging  as  they 
would  the  police  found  nothing. 

They  only  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Ritual  which 
Sergius  had  written ;  but  this  document  had  Iqng 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  It  proved  nothing 
for  the  prosecution,  except  the  fact  that  Pavlovna 
was  a  nihilist. 

The  schoolmistress  in  her  cell  was  proof  against 
all  attack.  In  vain  had  the  magistrates  at  different 
times  tried  to  elicit  from  her  some  information. 
She  had  even  refused  to  receive  the  visits  of 
counsel. 
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"  You  are  wrong,"  said  the  investigating  magis- 
trate to  her;  "an  advocate  will  give  you  good 
advice." 

"  What  advice  will  he  give  me,  since  I  am  con- 
demned beforehand  ?" 

"  Not  only  are  you  not  condemned  beforehand, 
but  in  my  opinion  you  will  be  acquitted.  So,  you 
see,  you  are  mistaken." 

•*  How  acquitted  ?  by  whom  ?  ** 

"  By  the  jury." 

"  We  are  to  be  allowed  a  jury  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    Your  trial  is  entirely  political." 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  require  an  advocate." 

"  But  who  will  defend  you  ?" 

"  I  myself." 

"  That  is  imprudent." 

"  And  why  so,  please  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  excitable,  passionate ;  because 
you  would  lose  control  over  yourself  and  do  some- 
thing imprudent." 

"  That  is  my  business." 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  warn  you." 

"  Thank  you." 

Nothing  more  could  be  got  out  of  her :  from  this 
source  the  case  for  the  prosecution  gained  nothing. 

"  Did  you  know  the  Countess  Stasia?  " 

"  I  have  been  her  .  German  governess  from  time 
immemorial,  and  I  became  her  friend ;  she  gave 
me  pecuniary  assistance  and  I  aided  her  with 
my  aflFection  and  advice." 

"  You  used  to  see  her  frequently  ?  " 
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Every  day." 

"  You  were  intimately  acquainted  with  Vladi- 
mii'  ?  " 

"  Intimately." 

"  He  was  a  nihilist  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

Thus  Pavlovna  often  turned  the  tables  and 
accused  her  accusers.  She  asked  questions ;  and 
her  questioner,  when  opposed  by  her  silence  or 
obstinacy,  found  himself  cruelly  embarrassed. 
One  day  he  thought  he  had  found  a  way  of  mak- 
ing Pavlovna  contradict  herself  and  thus  force 
her  into  admission. 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  ?  " 

''Certainly.  It  is  an  original  work,  the  ritual 
of  a  sect  ?  " 

"  Of  the  nihilist  sect  ?  " 

•*  What  do  you  mean  by  the  nihilist  sect  ?  You 
found  this  book  at  my  home,  it  is  true.  Did  not 
you  also  find  The  History  of  Russia,  a  Bible,  an 
Imitatio  and  Nestor's  Chronicle  ?  " 

"  And  Riboffski  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  You. knew  him.    He  used  to  come  and  see  you." 

*'  Was  that  a  crime  ?  " 

"  In  short,  you  were  connected  with  a  large 
number  of  sectarians,  madmen  and  revolutionists; 
most  of  them  are  now  in  gaol :  it  is  very  unfor- 
tunate for  you. " 

''  And  for  them ! "  said  Pavlovna,  finishing  the 
discussion. 
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In  all  these  answers  there  was  an  indescribable 
boldness  and  quiet  assurance  which  disconcerted 
the  proceedings  of  justice  and  its  magistrates. 
But  it  had  exactly  the  e£fect  of  only  making  her 
seem  the  more  guilty  in  their  eyes. 

However,  her  imprisonment  was  not  made  too 
rigorous.  What  could  severity  or  violence  avail 
against  this  iron  nature?  Would  they  have  ex- 
asperated her  into  confession  ?    Clearly  not. 

Let  us  enter  Sergius'  cell.  It  has  been  seen  with 
what  stoical  resignation  he  had  offered  himself  to 
the  knife.  Sergius  had  reached  that  state  of  mind 
which  makes  personal  misfortunes  a  matter  of 
indifference.  The  way  in  which  he  of  his  own 
accord  had  said  to  the  commissary,  "  Arrest  me," 
might  lead  to  his  being  charged  with  great  simpli- 
city ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Sergius 
had  for  the  human  life,  its  aim  and  the  general 
destiny  of  man,  an  extreme  contempt,  provoked  by 
all  that  he  had  seen  take  place  around  him.  He 
did  not  believe  nor  feel  himself  to  be  guilty. 
Readily,  had  human  justice  bidden  him  to  decide 
on  his  own  sentence,  would  he  have  said,  "  I 
deserve  to  be  supported  at  the  Prjrtaneum."  But 
he  knew  that  human  justice  is  often  injustice ;  that 
it  is  partial ;  that  the  scale  leans,  and,  too  often,  with 
false  weights ;  that  it  is  relative,  differing  with  time 
and  people;  truth  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  false- 
hood on  the  other.  Sergius  knew  all  this,  and  that 
is  why  without  much  reflection  he  had  given  him- 
self up  of  his   own  accord.    To    all   questions  he 
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replied  as  Pavlovna  had  done,  like  a  sceptic  who 
might  perhaps  betray  himself,  but  will  never  betray 
others.  The  case  for  the  government  had  not 
gained  much  from  him  either. 

Poor  Stasia  !  Will  she,  then,  have  to  bear  all  the 
blame?  Aks !  so  many  probable  circumstances  point 
against  her.  Sergius  guessed  this ;  as  he  mused, 
resting  his  head  upon  his  hands,  he  thought  he 
would  have  died  ten  times  over  rather  than  that  a 
hair  of  her  head  should  suffer. 


THE  ACCUSATION. 


On  the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  the 
Courts  were  to  be  opened,  the  fever  of  curiosity 
at  St.  Petersburg  was  high ;  it  burnt  in  the 
brains  of  all.  The  Golos  (the  Voice)  having  man- 
aged to  buy  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  had  pub- 
lished it  in  its  columns;  people  were  eagerly 
snatching  it  from  one  another.  The  length  of  this 
document  does  not  allow  us  to  repeat  it  verbatim  : 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  giving  extracts. 

"  The  matter  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is 
therefore  involved  in  mystery.  The  first  duty  of 
the  judicial  body  of  a  great  country  is  not  to 
suffer  the  existence  of  this  obscurity. 

"Mystery  surrounds  the  personality  of  the 
victim ;  the  name  of  Vladimir's  parents  is  un- 
known :  even  at  St.  Petersburg  no  traces  of  him 
are  to  be  found  for  more  than  a  few  years  before 
bis  murder. 

"  Mystery  surrounds  the  causes  which  led  to 
his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Stasia. 
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"The  latter,  too,  is  {MTsented  to  us  as  an 
enigmatic  and  veiled  existence :  on  the  one  hand, 
her  family,  fortune  and  education  connects  her 
with  the  highest  ranks  of  our  nobility;  on  the 
other,  we  see  her  hand  in  hand  with  the  vilest 
offspring  of  Holy  Russia.  She  chooses  her  friends 
and  even  her  husband  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  where  nothing  but  jealousy,  idleness,  and 
revolution  are  to  be  found. 

"  Pavlovna's  early  history  also  is  involved  in 
mystery.  When  was  she  bom?  where  does  she 
come  from  ?  She  presents  herself  one  day  at  the 
Rostoff  Palace;  she  is  received  there;  by  degrees 
she  gains  a  footing,  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
show  her  to  us  as  exercising  an  extraordinary 
influence  over  the  Countess. 

"  Over  Sergius  too,  though  in  a  less  degree,  there 
hangs  a  mystery.  His  is  an  indefinite  role  through- 
out. His  family  and  antecedents  are  known ;  he  is 
known  to  be  a  member  of  the  nihilist  party,  for 
whom  he  edited  a  sort  of  political  and  religious  pro- 
gramme. But  though  we  see  his  name  everywhere, 
nowhere  do  we  see  his  hand  at  work ;  a  fact  which 
serves  only  to  present  him  to  us  in  a  more  dangerous 
light. 

"  The  principal  actor  in  the  drama  of  whose 
catastrophe  we  are  called  to  judge  is  absent ;  at 
least,  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Vladi- 
mir's murderer  is  a  student  called  Riboffski,  who 
was  lately  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  agents  of 
justice. 
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**  This  indictment  is  directed  : — 

"  Firstly,  against  the  nihilists  Sergius  and  Pav- 
lovna  conjointly  as  guilty  of  having  resolved  upon, 
approved,  or  suffered  the  commission  of  Vladimir's 
murder;  conjointly  as  guilty  of  heing  members  of  a 
political  or  religious  sect  which  is  not  recognized  by 
the  State ;  conjointly  as  guilty  of  having  attempted 
the  overthrow  of  existing  institutions  by  means  of 
illegal  assemblies,  the  distribution  of  pamphlets,  and 
proceedings  of  every  kind,  sometimes  indefinite  in 
character  but  always  hostile  to  the  State. 

"  Secondly,  against  Sergius  separately :  For  hav- 
ing composed  and  distributed  a  ritual  for  the  use 
of  revolutionists,  and  thus  taking  the  initiative  in  a 
movement  intended  to  overthrow  the  existing  order 
of  things,  to  put  an  anarchy  in  its  place,  and  to 
destroy  the  imperial  family. 

"Thirdly,  against  Pavlovna  separately,  for 
complicity  in  all  Sergius's  proceedings. 

"  Fourthly,  against  the  Countess  Stasia  as  an 
accessory,  inasmuch  as  she  had  received  direct 
personal  warning  of  Vladimir's  murder." 

The  indictment  was,  as  the  reader  sees,  a  terrible 
one ;  it  might,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
jury,  entail  the  capital  punishment.  In  any  case  it 
involved  either  an  entire  acquittal  from  lack  of  evi- 
dence, or  deportation  to  Siberia. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  passions  were  aroused 
in  the  audience  when  this  important  document  was 
read ;  everybody  had  his  own  opinion  to  give ;  the 
chances  were  even,  an  unusual  excitement  prevailed 
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and  above  it  the  jury  box,  a  sort  of  enormous 
octagonal  counting  house  of  oak.  In  a  comer  was 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  with  its  sickly  smile,  holding 
the  infant  Jesus  tightly  enclosed  in  its  richly  worked 
frame  of  barbarous  splendour ;  a  lamp,  always  kept 
burning,  spluttered  below,  casting  hither  and 
thither  a  dull  and  flickering  light. 

The  men,  some  in  military,  a  smaller  number 
in  civil  dress,  were  in  a  majority  in  the  hall ;  the 
ladies,  in  sombre  dresses,  anxious  and  excited, 
were  nearly  all  drawn  up  in  the  same  place, 
quite  close  to  the  barristers'  bench,  and  conse- 
quently close  to  the  accused. 

The  crowd  swayed  with  impatience;  but  out- 
side, in  the  neighbouring  streets,  the  assembled 
masses  were  immense  and  were  more  eager.  The 
curious  were  in  the  hall,  the  interested  were  in 
the  streets ;  for  the  people  knew  that  their  interests 
were  at  stake,  and  that  the  assassins,  of  whose 
crime  they  received  an  exaggerated  account,  were  of 
no  common  type ;  the  political  aspect  of  the  trial 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses,  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  criminal. 

The  usher  soon  announced  the  opening  of  the 
proceedings.    It  was  nine  in  the  morning. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  Court !" 

At  these  words,  complete  and  solemn  silence  fell 
on  the  hall ;  the  oak  doors  opened  with  what  seemed 
twice  their  usual  noise,  and  when  the  President  of 
the  Assizes  appeared  on  the  threshold  more  than  one 
heart  beat  wildly,  at  sight  of  the  majesty  of  justice. 
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The  indictments  were  read  by  the  Public  Prosecutor 
in  a  slow,  somewhat  monotonous,  but  duly  accentu- 
ated voice. 

The  publicity  already  given  to  it  by  The  Golos 
did  not  take  away  from  its  effect ;  in  fact,  the  docu- 
ment had  been  given  to  the  readers  of  that  journal 
in  its  abridged  and  not  in  its  complete  form. 

So  the  audience  learnt  that  the  young  student  who 
had  lodged  Riboffski  some  hours  before  the  latter  was 
killed  in  his  encounter  with  the  police  had  revealed 
facts  of  the  utmost  importance*  But  let  us  listen 
to  the  Public  Prosecutor.     .     . 

"  So  far  as  Pavlovna  is  concerned  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  herself  brought  Vladimir  to  the  Coun- 
tess's house  for  interested  motives.  She  had  known 
her  victim  for  years,  and  from  what  the  Countess  tells 
us,  when  Pavlovna  introduced  Vladimir  to  the 
Rostoff  Palace,  the  schoolmistress  pretended  to 
have  met  him  for  the  first  time,  but  lately,  and 
absolutely  by  accident.  That  is  a  fact,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  you,  as  it 
has  on  the  authorities,  a  painful  impression.  Why 
was  this  lie  invented  if  the  whole  scheme  had  not 
been  arranged  and  planned  beforehand  ?  So,  then, 
Pavlovna  acted  with  a  view  to  some  objects  of  her 
own;  but  what  object? 

"  Was  it  from  love  of  gain  ? — No.  This  woman 
had  no  wants.  The  Countess  used  to  overwhelm  her 
with  generosity.  Her  object  was  entirely  political. 
Already  she  had  won  round  the  Countess  and 
attracted  her  towards  revolutionary  and  unhealthy 
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views ;  her  intention  was  to  bind  her  still  faster  to 
the  cause  by  marrying  her  to  the  nihilist  Vladimir. 

"  How  shoijld  the  latter  ever  have  thought  of 
contracting  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  such  exalted 
rank  had  he  not  been  impelled  towards  it  by  the 
infernal  influence  of  this  sectarian  ?  Pavlovna  sacri- 
ficed Stasia  to  the  revolution  and  to  a  revolutionist. 
However,  the  latter  soon  showed  himself  unequal  to 
the  task  that  Pavlovna  had  assigned  to  him ;  by  his 
conduct  he  alienated  his  former  friends  and  even  his 
wife  ;  and  they  combined  to  murder  him. 

"  Pavlovna,  while  materials  were  being  collected 
for  the  prosecution,  has  not  spoken,  or  has  at  any 
rate  said  nothing  to  compromise  herself.  This  only 
compromises  her  the  more  in  the  eyes  of  justice. 
The  ritual  composed  by  Sergius  was  found  at  her 
house,  and  she  has  long  been  known  to  the  police. 
Once  indeed  this  wicked  woman  was  taken  in  a  low 
wine  shop,  where  she  was  conspiring  with  a  swarm 
of  vagabonds  who  are  at  present  under  lock  and  key. 

**  Pavlovna,  we  know  you  well. 

"  Never  has  a  good  impulse  found  its  way  into 
your  soul.  A  review  of  your  whole  life  shows 
nothing  but  evil  doing  and  jealousy,  a  natural  lean- 
ing towards  crime  and  a  love  of  destruction.  You 
had  a  friend.  Thanks  to  you  she  is  now  in  the  dock. 
You  had  a  lover,  you  have  murdered  him ;  Peters- 
burgh  gave  you  your  daily  bread  and  afforded  you  a 
generous  hospitality :  you  wished  to  ruin  it,  and  in 
its  ruin  to  bury  the  imperial  family,  the  hope  of 
Holy  Russia. 

2C 
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"  1  said  that  you  murdered  Vladimir :  yes,  it 
viSiS  not  your  hand  that  dealt  the  blow,  but  you  it 
was  that  pointed  the  murderer's  weapon  on  that 
fatal  night. " 

While  these  words  sounded  lugubriously  through 
the  hall,  falling  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  upon 
the  audience,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Pavlovna. 

She  was  seated  upon  her  bench,  between  the 
two  guards,  and  from  the  imperturbable  calm 
of  her  demeanour,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  she  was  the  last  person  whom  the  speech 
concerned.  But  she  was  pale,  a  bright  light 
gleamed  from  time  to  time  in  her  grey  eyes,  her 
lips  grew  bloodless. 

She  wore  her  usual  dress;  a  sombre  cloak,  a 
round  black  straw  hat,  her  hair — in  the  ordinary 
fashion — cut  short. 

Meanwhile  the  public  prosecutor,  after  some  apo- 
strophes, after  accumulating  proof  upon  proof,  some 
material  and  others  moral,  had  begun  in  the  same 
untiring  voice  to  read  the  indictment  against  Ser- 
gius.  Here  the  task  was  difficult ;  there  was  by  no 
means  an  abundance  of  proof. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  nevertheless  went  on  : 

"  The  most  guilty  of  them  all  is  Sergius,  this 
cunning  dissimulator  who  had,  as  we  long  knew, 
gained  ascendancy  over  the  nihilists.  Sergius  is 
one  of  those  cold  resolute  men  who  go  straight 
to  their  aim,  and  never  allow  themselves  to  be 
diverted  from  it.  Like  Pavlovna,  Sergius  is  free 
from  pressing  wants ;  he  is  like  her  a  fanatic,  but 
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he  is  more  skilled  in  controlling  his  passion  and 
moderating  his  anger;  he  knows  how  to  say  no 
more  than  is  requisite  and  even  when  to  be  silent, 
which  has  indeed  been  his  great  art. 

"This  ritual,  from  which  I  have  read  you 
extracts,  is  the  most  terrible  arsenal  that  a  man 
ever  dared  to  build  against  society.  It  is  a 
catechism  of  revolution,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
hatred  of  everything  that  exists,  and  written  in 
a  religious  tone  well  adapted  to  impress  and 
carry  away  weak  minds.  The  man  who  invented 
the  mystic  marriage,  the  sterile  union  of  a  man 
and  woman  in  the  name  of  revolution,  to  which 
all,  even  love  and  the'  fruits  of  love,  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  the  high  priest  who  orders  these  infamous 
marriages,  is  Sergius,  whom  we  believed  to  be 
the  betrothed  and,  in  the  nihilist  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  husband  of  Pavlovna." 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  point  justice  was 
mistaken:  it  was  lucky.  For  what  would  have 
become  of  Stasia  had  she  learnt  that  Vladimir 
when  he  married  her  was  already  married  to  the 
governess  according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  ritual  ?  The   Public  Prosecutor  went  on. 

"  Sergius  urged  Pavlovna,  or  rather  they  both 
urged  Vladimir,  to  go  to  the  Rostoff  Palace.  Do  you 
desire  a  proof  ?  Scarcely  had  Vladimir's  marriage 
taken  place  when  Sergius  aftd  Pavlovna  set  out 
together  for  Moscow. 

"  And  why  was  this  journey  taken  ?  What  was 
its  object? 
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"To  bring  back  Vladimir  and  his  wife  to  St. 
Petersburg,  into  the  midst  of  their  web. 

"  From  this  day  the  intimacy  between  these  four 
persons  grows  continually  greater,  Riboffski  is 
alone  excluded.  Do  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  impor- 
tant bearing  of  this  simple  fact  ? 

"  Vladimir  after  some  time  grows  discontented, 
separates  from  all  political  action,  and  leads  a  riot- 
ous life;  Sergius  and  Pavlovna  are  installed  in  his 
house,  where  they  surround  Stasia  with  false 
caresses ;  a  scandal  arises,  and  Sergius,  whom  you 
see  before  you,  thinks  the  time  has  come.  Vladimir 
has  deceived  his  political  hopes :  Vladimir  has  mar- 
ried a  woman  with  whom  he,  Sergius,  is  possibly  in 
love.  .  .  You  understand,  gentlemen  ?  Vladimir 
must  die ;  a  duel  is  fought,  and  as  Providence  deemed 
that  his  cup  was  not  yet  full,  it  is  Sergius  who 
is  wounded. 

"  Then  a  strange  proceeding  takes  place. 

"  One  day  two  women  ascend  the  staircase  of  this 
man  who  was  to  have  been  a  murderer ;  they  knock 
at  his  door ;  they  sit  at  the  foot  of  his  bed ;  they 
console  Sergius  •  .  .  It  is  the  Countess,  and 
with  her  Pavlovna. 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  such  a  damning  proof  of 
Sergius's  guilt  that  I  dwell  on  it  no  longer.  Let 
your  own  fancies  paint  the  scene ;  let  your  reason 
consider  the  respective  position  of  the  actors  in  it. 

"  I  have  said  that  Sergius  was  the  most  guilty 
and  criminal  of  the  three. 

"Yes,  Sergius,  that  is  what  we  all  think  of  you. 
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Bom  in  the  bourgeois  class,  you  were  rich,  you  were 
well  educated ;  society  opened  its  arms  to  bid 
you  welcome,  and,  in  return,  you  have  sought 
in  every  way  to  destroy  society ;  from  your 
books  you  got  nothing  but  ideas  for  a  shame- 
less catechism ;  you  were  not  content  to  play  a 
silent  and  unassuming  part ;  you  sought  to  be  an 
apostle,  and  you  too  were  caught  instilling  your  doc- 
trines  into  a  crew  of  rascals  in  the  corner  of  a 
squalid  cellar  ;  and  Pavlovna  was  at  your  side. 

**  You  were  not  ignorant  of  any  one  of  the 
governess's  schemes;  on  the  contrary,  everything 
tends  to  prove  you  her  accomplice.  I  have  all  the 
proofs  before  me.     Here  are  a  few. 

**  You  took  Vladimir  to  the  house  of  Petrovitch,  the 
wine  seller,  which  was  used  for  your  secret  delibera- 
tions ;  there  you  indeed  advised  your  creatures  to 
be  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time  you  put  questions 
to  Vladimir  which  led  necessarily  to  replies  which 
must  prove  injurious  to  your  intended  victim. 

"  You  never  ceased  tormenting  Vladimir  on  the 
subject  of  the  political  part  he  had  to  play,  which 
was  to  provide  for  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the 
party. 

"  You  became  the  friend,  confidant,  and  consoler 
of  Stasia ;  the  more  Vladimir  holds  aloof  from 
the  Countess,  the  nearer  do  you  approach. 

"  On  the  day  after  the  crime  you  do  not  appear; 
you  were  not  so  brave  as  Pavlovna,  who  watched  by 
Vladimir's  corpse — a  fearful  watching,  a  night  on 
%vhich  the  last  spark  of  human  conscience  was  ex- 
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tinguished  in  this  woman,  who  henceforward  ceased 
to  be  other  than  a  monster. 

"  So  then,  on  the  day  after  the  crime  you  do  not 
appear ;  yes,  when  the  police,  who  are  looking  for 
you  at  home,  fail  to  find  you,  where  do  they  find 
you  ?    At  Pavlovna*s. 

"  And  there  you  give  yourself  up  of  your  own  ac- 
cord :  you  knew  that  no  one  in  St.  Petersburg  could 
hide  you,  and  you  played  your  last  card  like  an 
accomplished  player.  But  at  last  here  you  are  in 
the  dock,  and  it  is  God  that  triumphs,  Him  whom 
you  have  so  long  de;pied  !'* 

Involuntarily  all  eyes  looked  to  Sergius :  he  too 
was  calm.  His  conscience  had  nothing  to  reproach 
him  with,  or  at  least  if  some  reproach  did  arise  from 
the  depths  of  his  being,  he  still  retained  his  im- 
prudent, simple,  and  confiding  nature. 

On  seeing  him  so  calm  under  this  invective  a  species 
of  indignation  seized  the  lookers  on. 

Stirred  by  the  Public  Prosecutor's  eloquence,  and 
moved  by  that  undefinable  influence  which  emanates 
from  all  meetings  in  which  a  burning  question  is  be- 
ing discussed,  they  could  not  conceive  how  Sergius 
should  be  so  calm  ;  and  in  their  hearts  they  accused 
him  of  being  callous. 

Once  Sergius  had  smiled :  it  was  when  he  had 
been  charged  with  Vladimir's  murder.  Such  an 
accusation  struck  him  as  ludicrous.  He  had  smiled 
a  second  time  imperceptibly. 

It  was  when  the  Prosecutor  hinted  that  he  was 
the  mystic  husband  of  Favlovna :  this  application 
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of  the  ritual  to  his  own  case  seemed  strange, 
and  possessed  a  comic  element  which  even  in  such 
an  awful  moment  stirred  his  mirth. 

The  Court  rose  for  half  an  hour:  the  audience 
could  go  out. 

However,  everybody  kept  his  seat,  fearful  of 
losing  the  least  shade  of  the  picture  that  was  unfold- 
ing before  their  eyes.  The  magistrates,  the  jury, 
and  the  prisoners,  were  the  only  people  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  time  allowed  them. 

When  they  returned,  all  heads  were  raised  to  look 
at  Sergius,  Pavlovna,  and  the  Countess,  especially 
at  the  last.  During  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings 
she  had  been  hardly  seen,  so  great  was  the  confusion 
of  the  first  few  minutes.  This  time  the  audience's 
curiosity  was  amply  gratified. 

The  President  was  in  his  seat. 

The  jurymen  had  in  their  turn  sat  down. 

The  Public  Prosecutor,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
his  brief,  was  preparing  to  begin.  It  was  not  till 
the  President,  in  his  sharp  clear  tones,  had  pro- 
nounced the  important  words,  "  Ushers,  bring  in 
the  prisoners !"  that  the  excited  audience's  eager 
eyes  found  an  immediate  satisfaction. 

First  of  all  came  Stasia.  There  was  a  confused 
murmur,  in  which  every  shade  of  admiration  and 
surprise  was  blended. 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  she,  a  lovely  sight  in  the  strict 
and  graceful  simplicity  of  her  deep  mourning. 

Fair  people  look  well  in  mourning :  the  contrast 
of  their  corn-gold  hair  with  its  sombre  drapery  is 
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said  to  make  them  irresistible.  But  mourning  suits 
dark  people  still  better.  Now,  Stasia,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  that  long,  soft,  blue-black  hair 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  Russian  women  bom  in 
Penza. 

Her  simple  dignity,  the  natural  pride  and  almost 
majesty  of  her  bearing  produced  on  all  hearts  an  effect 
that  though  insensible  was  yet  so  strong  and  true 
that  from  that  moment  Stasia  was  found  innocent 
by  one  of  those  verdicts  which,  though  unexpressed 
and  unrecognized  by  law,  are  yet  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  instinctive  consciousness. 

These  judgments  of  the  crowd  are  like  an  electric 
current. 

One  thought  had  at  the  same  moment  shot 
through  every  brain. 

No;  such  a  charming  face,  so  pure  a  brow,  such 
lovely  eyes,  could  not  be  the  mask  of  a  wicked 
criminal's  soul. 

She  was  the  object  round  whom  crime  had  coiled 
to  cheat  her :  but  she  had  had  no  part  in  it :  her 
hands  were  clean,  innocent  as  her  child's  complexion 
and  the  clear  splendour  of  her  eyes. 

The  Public  Prosecutor  perceived  the  feeling  of 
his  audience  ;  it  made  him  ill  at  ease.  He  glanced 
furtively  towards  the  jury ;  he  wished  to  see 
what  they  thought  of  Stasia ;  but  they  were 
impenetrable. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  him,  as  soon  as  silence 
was  restored,  but  to  proceed  with  his  case  against 
the  Countess. 
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He  did  so  in  carefully  but  treacherously  chosen 
terms. 

.  "  If  we  had  ourselves  to  fix  the  penalty  that  the 
Countess  deserves  we  should  say  that  for  her  it  is 
punishment  enough  to  find  herself  in  the  same  dock 
with  Sergius  and  Pavlovna,  her  friends,  whose  tastes, 
opinions,  and  passions  she  has  shared. 

"  Certainly,  the  Countess,  like  Sergius,  has  not 
imbued  her  hands  with  her  husband's  blood  :  but 
she  might  have  stopped  the  plot  of  which  he  was  the 
victim,  and  she  did  not. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  when  Stasia  was 
married  to  .Vladimir. 

"  From  that  time,  and  even  earlier,  Stasia  held 
the  nihilist  doctrines  into  which  Pavlovna  had 
initiated  her.  We  defy  her  to  prove  that  her 
opinions  at  that  time  were  not  those  of  the  sect. 

"  Had  this  not  been  so,  how  can  we  explain 
Vladimir's  rapid  intrusion  into  the  Rostoff  Palace 
and  this  sudden  marriage  ?  How  can  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  Stasia,  sprung  from  a  noble  race, 
so  tried,  so  independent,  rich,  and  proud,  went 
to  seek  a  husband  in  the  ranks  of  our  riotous  and 
revolutionary  youth  ? 

**  How,  if  she  was  not  quite  a  nihilist,  can  we 
explain  the  fierce  exclusiveness  she  exhibited 
towards  people  of  her  own  rank  ? 

"  Her  only  companions  were  Pavlovna,  and  subse- 
quently Sergius ;  she  found  no  sympathy  for  her 
tastes  and  thoughts  but  in  the  conversation  and 
society  of  these  two  leaders  of  the  nihilism  of  to-day. 
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"  However,  we  should  not  reproach  the  Countess 
with  her  mental  tendencies  and  her  revolutionary 
ideas  had  we  not  authentic  proof  of  her  apostolate. 
Yes,  she  was  an  active  nihilist,  it  was  purely  to 
further  a  more  effective  dissemination  of  her 
doctrines  that  she  married  Vladimir,  whose  political 
opinions  were  patent  to  all. 

*'  We  know  what  followed. 

"Vladimir  deceived  his  wife  in  her  hopes,  and 
in  the  affection  which  should  have  been  all  hers. 

"  I  ought  here  to  notice  an  important  point,  of 
which  you,  gentlemen,  will  know  how  to  make  a 
proper  application. 

"  While  as  Vladimir  sinks  deeper  in  debauchery 
and  gives  up  all  action  on  behalf  of  the  revolution, 
no  one  attempts  to  draw  him  towards  his  wife,  or  to 
make  life  pleasanter  at  the  Rostoff  Palace ;  Sergius 
is,  so  to  speak,  installed  in  his  place,  Pavlovna  pur- 
sues him  unremittingly  with  her  invectives. 

*•  What  part  ought  the  Countess  to  have  played 
in  all  this  ? 

"  She  was  at  that  time  approaching  her  confine- 
ment ;  her  duty  was,  not  indeed  to  put  up  with  any 
excess  which  the  father  of  her  child  might  commit, 
but  to  profess  a  dignified  resignation,  to  win  back 
the  prodigal  by  gentle  words,  to  warn  him. 

"  The  part,  the  duty  of  the  Countess  was  to  avert 
everything  which  might,  directly  or  remotely,  favour 
scandal  and  calumny. 

"The  Countess  Stasia  should  have  been  above 
suspicion. 
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"Yes,  we  maintain  that  by  retaining  near  her 
people  who  were  notoriously  her  husband's  enemies, 
the  Countess  accepted  beforehand  the  responsibility 
of  anything  that  might  occur. 

**  One  day  Sergius,  feeling  that  his  own  position  is 
the  stronger,  strikes  Vladimir,  who  accuses  him  of 
being  the  lover  of  the  Countess.  What  does  Stasia 
do  ?  She  approves  of  Sergius's  behaviour.  A  duel  is 
fought,  and  you  know  what  a  fatal,  imprudent  action 
follows.  The  Countess  goes  to  visit  Sergius,  and 
no  one  knows  what  takes  place  at  this  interview,  at 
which  Pavlovna  is  the  only  other  person  present. 

"  From  this  duel,  whose  results  were  unfortunate 
for  Sergius,  the  course  of  events  is  rapid :  Vladimir 
is  condemned.  You  fe^l  as  I  do,  gentlemen,  that  on 
the  day  when  Stasia  went  to  visit  Sergius  it  was 
settled  that  Vladimir  must  die.  His  death  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
nihilist  plot,  the  vengeance  of  a  party  which  has 
been  deceived  and  brought  to  bay :  but  it  will  also 
be  the  result  of  the  individual  passions  with  which 
Vladimir  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  trifle. 

"  So  then  it  is  resolved  that  Vladimir  must  die : 
a  tool  is  required ;  Pavlovna,  who  is  the  embodiment 
of  evil,  and  whose  influence  is  brought  to  bear  on  all 
the  actors  in  this  trial,*  Pavlovna  will  find  the  mur- 
derer she  needs :  she  will  fill  his  soul  with  fanati- 
cism, she  will  make  him  a  martyr ;  but  she  will  gain 
her  end. 

"  Another  significant  fact,  whose  bearing  will,  I 
think,  escape  no  one,  is  that  the  Countess  Stasia, 
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almost  on  the  very  day  after  the  deed,  summons 
from  Moscow  a  serf,  Simon,  her  foster  father. 
Perhaps  she  meant  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument 
for  the  murder  she  was  contemplating.  However, 
it  appears  she  did  not  carry  out  this  plan,  and 
Simon's  presence  at  the  Rostofif  Palace  remains 
unexplained. 

"  At  last,  the  hour  of  crime  struck. 

"  The  witnesses  whom  you  will  hear  will  give  you 
the  details.  For  our  part,  we  only  have  to  do  with 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  affair. 

*'  Vladimir  is  killed  :  his  body,  picked  up  by  a 
dvornik,  is  not  taken  to  the  Countess's  house  till 
late.  It  is  true  she  faints  on  being  told  the  news  ; 
but  the  police  officer  who  enters  her  room  finds  on 
the  table  by  the  bed  side,  a  French  novel  still 
open. 

"  While  Vladimir  was  being  murdered  the  Coun- 
tess had  been  reading  ;  and  what  ?  One  of  those 
erotic  literary  fictions  of  a  Parisian  novelist.  By  a 
sad  coincidence  the  book  to  which  we  allude  is  on 
the  subject  of  a  woman  who  rids  herself  of  her  hus- 
band by  the  hand  of  her  lover.     .     ." 

The  Public  Prosecutor  spoke  with  so  much  ani- 
Imation  that  the  crowd,  which  had  been  at  first  50 
favourable,  was  already  undergoing  a  reaction.  He 
continued. 

"  We  have  not  only  moral  proof;  here  is  material 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind.  It  might  have  been 
doubted  that  an  understanding  between  Sergius  and 
Stasia  did  really  exist.     Now  we  know  that  their 
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relations  were  of  the  closest  and  most  familiar  nature. 
We  will  show  the  jury  a  note  book  in  which  the 
Countess  has  kept  almost  a  daily  record  of  her 
thoughts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  than  one 
of  them  bears  upon  the  matter  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  You  will  accord  it  the  appreciation  it 
deserves. 

"  Yes,  Stasia,  you  will  be  punished.  You  have 
been  a  bad  woman  and  a  bad  Russian ;  your  con- 
science, too,  must  load  you  with  the  same  re- 
proaches which  are  heaped  on  you  by  human  justice, 
whose  pitiless  and  righteous  condemnation  you  shall 
soon  hear." 


VI. 

THE  SPEECHES. 

After  his  speech  against  Stasia,  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor, who  was  considerably  affected,  resumed  his 
seat,  and  after  a  few  identifications,  the  production 
of  some  witnesses,  and  some  legal  formalities 
which  we  have  spared  our  readers,  the  case  was 
adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

It  was  known  that  the  Court  would  not  harve  to 
it  long. 

Stasia,  to  conform    with    custom,   had    engaged 

an    advocate,    an    eminent    barrister,   Alexandroff, 

the    same   who    a  year  ago   defended    Vera    Sas- 

soulch,  and  who  had    this  time  an    incomparably 

easier  task. 

Sergius  had  refused  all  aid,  and  declared  that  he 

would   conduct  his  own  defence :  Pavlovna,  while 

refusing  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and 

thereby  aggravating  the   charges   brought    against 

her,  had  likewise  undertaken  her  own  defence :  she 

felt  strong  enough  to  defend  herself  without  the  aid 

of  any  advocate. 

On  her  return  to  the  Rostoff  Palace,  where  she 

was  to  remain  a  prisoner  until  the  verdict  was  given, 

Stasia  had  thrown  herself  in  utter  prostration  upon  the 
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sofa.  Under  the  hail  of  ill-disguised  abuse  which 
had  been  poured  upon  her  by  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor, she  had  had  sufficient  self-control  to  be  impas- 
sive :  the  blood  that  flowed  in  her  veins  was  too 
proud  to  let  her  display  weakness  even  for  a 
moment.  In  public,  then,  the  majesty  and  calm  of 
her  demeanour  had  never  left  her.  But  at  home  it 
was  a  different  matter ;  there,  with  no  one  to  see 
her,  she  might  weep  for  herself,  sadly  review  the 
past,  hate  the  simplicity  of  her  nature,  doubt  her- 
self, doubt  Sergius,  doubt  Pavlovna,  doubt  every- 
thing— ^yea,  even  God  Himself! 

Up  to  a  certain  point  she  felt  she  had  been  guilty 
for  having  so  thoughtlessly  placed  confidence  in 
strangers.  She  could  hardly  believe,  when  she 
thought  it  over,  that  she  had  been  so  hasty;  she 
regretted  her  mistake;  too  much  good  nature  had 
proved  her  ruin.  Then,  in  spite  of  herself,  her 
thoughts  would  recur  to  Sergius.  Was  it  possible  ? 
Could  such  a  man,  upright  as  ever  ancient  Roman 
was,  a  philosopher  to  whom  want  and  jealousy  were 
alike  unknown,  whose  only  passion  was  a  desire  for 
reform,  could  such  a  one  have  come  to  cheat  her, 
and  devote  his  eiforts  to  obtaining  from  her  the 
money  that  his  party  needed  ?  He  the  instigator  of 
Vladimir's  murder !  She  could  not  believe  it.  Her 
conscience  told  her  that  if  justice  could  be  mistaken 
in  her  own  case,  justice  might  also  be  mistaken 
about  Sergius. 

But  Pavlovna? 

Stasia's  opinion  of  her  was  not  favourable  to  the 
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governess.  Stasia  felt  vaguely  that  Pavlovna  was  of 
a  sly  dissimulating  nature ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  forced  to  live  in  a  heavy  poisonous  atmosphere, 
which  was  not  the  fresh  air  she  needed,  and  under 
whose  influence  she  had  fallen  asleep  as  if  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  upas. 

But  for  her,  Pavlovna,  the  little  Countess  would 
never  have  been  where  she  now  was ;  bitter  reflec- 
tions, almost  recrimination,  rose  to  her  lips  at  first  and 
seemed  to  choke  her.  She,  who  was  usually  so  gentle, 
who  had  hitherto  felt  none  but  the  most  feminine 
emotions,  was  now  almost  transformed  by  indigna- 
tion. At  last  night  came,  and  with  it  comparative 
calm  ;  her  nerves  became  less  tightly  strung ;  she 
fell  into  a  sleep  which,  feverish  though  it  was,  was 
still  sleep.  In  the  morning,  when  she  awoke,  a 
bright  ray  of  sunlight  (it  was  the  end  of  April) 
streamed  in  through  the  Countess's  bedroom  win- 
dow. Already  the  clouds  of  yesterday  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  crowd  that  had  been  present  at  the  trial  and 
heard  the  Public  Prosecutor's  accusation  were  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  The  newspapers,  by 
their  reports,  had  stirred  public  interest  into  a  fever, 
and  the  whole  town  was  full  of  nothing  but  conflict- 
ing rumours.  This  time  the  Court  was  to  begin 
its  sitting  earlier  than  usual.  The  Czar  had 
expressed  his  wish  that  the  affair  should  be  brought 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  an  end.  Ever  since  eight 
o'clock  the  crowd  had  thronged  the  doors  of  the 
court.    This  time  there  were  more  ladies  than  on 
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the  preceding  day :  the  accounts  given  by  their 
husbands  had  made  them  positively  jealous  of  their 
sisters  who  had  been  present  at  such  a  thrilling 
trial.  So  more  than  one  had  taken  the  place  of  her 
lord  and  master,  and  had  made  a  ''  state  question  '^ 
of  this  trial,  which  it  became  their  duty  to  have 
assisted  at. 

Would  not  that  provide  them  with  a  splendid 
subject  of  conversation  ?  For  many  years  its 
recollection  would  remain  and  bring  interminable 
talk  to  ladies'  lips  as  they  sat  in  their  drawing- 
rooms  amid  the  flowers. 

So  the  President,  as  he  glanced  at  the  audience 
and  noticed  the  addition,  could  not  help  smiling 
to  himself.  His  wife,  from  important  rules  of 
etiquette,  was  not  present, — at  least,  the  President 
thought  so ;  and  congratulated  himself  on  this  exhi- 
bition of  good  taste  :  yet  there  she  was.  We  need 
say  no  more ;  all  the  upper  ranks  of  female  society 
had  met  together,  and  this  time,  as  if  by  a  general 
conspiracy,  all  were  in  full  dress. 

Following  the  order  laid  down  by  the  prosecution, 
Pavlovna  had  to  speak  first  and  make  her  defence. 

She  made  it  in  this  wise.    Slowly  rising  she  looked 
all  round  upon  her  audience,  then  let  her  eyes  fall « 
on  the  jury. 

"  All  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
me  are  false,  inspired  by  party  rumour,  state 
reasons,  and  government  policy. 

"  From  the  first  I  have  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of    the    tribunal    which    is  to    try   me;    and  my 

2  D 
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reasons  for  so  doing  are  to  be  found  in  my  past 
life,  which  has  never  given  anyone  at  any  time  a 
right  upon  my  person,  my  opinions,  or  my  life. 

"  Everyone  holds  what  opinions  he  thinks  best,  it 
is  a  sacred  right  which  none  can  contest ;  for  I  fail 
to  see  how  my  fellow  can  come  to  me  and  tell  me 
'  you  think  ill,'  which  means  that  he  himself  thinks 
rightly. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  set  about  judging 
people  for  what  they  think,  we  are  at  once  plaintiffs 
and  judges,  and  from  that  moment  are  incompetent 
to  decide  ;  we  are  merely  violent. 

"  In  the  charge  on  which  I  am  now  being  tried 
I  can  see  nothing  but  a  prosecution  against  me  for 
the  tendency  of  my  opinions ;  I  am  reproached  with 
not  following  the  beaten  track.  I  am  reproached 
for  not  approving  everything  in  the  time  and  society 
in  which  I  live. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  an3^hing  extraordinary 
in  the  fact  that  I  think  differently  from  a  moujik ;  it 
is  not  odd  that  a  moujik  should  hold  different 
opinions  from  a  merchant ;  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
merchant  should  not  agree  on  all  points  with  the 
noble  ;  nor  again  the  noble  with  the  Czar.  All  these 
people  differing  in  birth  and  education  hold  different 
opinions;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  students  think 
differently  from  those  who  do  not  study,  from  the 
ignorant. 

"I  will  not  paint  you  a  pathetic  picture  of  my 
childhood  or  my  youth  ;  if  I  have  been  unfortunate 
I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  many  others.     One 
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can  always  find  someone  more  wretched  than  one- 
self. 

"To  refute  the  charges  made  against  me,  and 
on  account  of  which  my  lot  will  soon  perhaps  undergo 
a  novel  transformation,  I  have  no  need  of  many 
words. 

"  My  calmness  under  the  Public  Prosecutor's 
invective  may  have  caused  some  wonder. 

"  The  cause  was  neither  contempt,  insensibility, 
nor  anger.  The  truth  is,  that  my  conscience  echoes 
none  of  the  reproaches  that  have  been  made 
against  me.  It  is  true  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  people  whom  you  term  nihilists, 
because  they  on  no  subject  think  like  you  :  but  if  you 
cast  this  at  me  as  a  crime,  praise  me  at  least  for 
having  known  some  who  share  your  opinions  and 
live  as  you  do. 

"The  former  I  have  known,  whether  from  a 
natural  tendency  of  my  mind  which  does  not  concern 
you,  or  of  necessity,  from  the  associations  of  my 
family  and  education  ;  or  again  it  may  be  from  the 
influence  of  that  law  which  drives  those  who  are 
companions  in  status  and  in  wretchedness  to  meet 
together  in  one  place. 

"  In  this  world  there  are  the  fair  and  the  ugly,  the 
good  and  the  evil,  the  true  and  the  false ;  that  is, 
there  are  inevitable  contrasts.  You  are  strength, 
we  are  weakness ;  you  are  oppressors,  we  are  the 
oppressed. 

"  I  do  not  say  you  are  not  right,  but  for  my  part 
I  am  not  wrong. 
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"  I  proceed  from  these  considerations,  which  do  not 
affect  you  much,  to  the  discussion  of  actual  facts. 

"  You  accuse  me  of  being  Vladimir's  murderers, 
if  not  by  my  own  hands  at  any  rate  by  my 
intentions.  You  assert  that  I  did  nothing  to  stop 
the  murderers. 

"  Here  is  my  answer. 

"  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  murdered  man 
had  treated  me  with  utter  disregard  and  been  entirely 
wanting  in  even  conventional  decency  towards  me, 
not  to  speak  of  gratitude  or  of  affection ;  never  since 
his  marriage  and  the  visit  which  I  made  to  Moscow 
at  his  request  have  I  had  occasion  to  converse  with 
him  on  politics. 

"  The  Countess  Stasia  can  tell  you  that  however 
great  his  shortcomings  seemed  to  me  upon  this 
point,  I  never  suffered  him  to  see  my  indignation  and 
displeasure.  Vladimir  was  a  man  of  whom,  unluckily, 
I  only  formed  a  proper  estimate  too  late. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  had  an  affection  for  him; 
never  should  I  have  introduced  him  to  Stasia  had 
I  not  thought  he  would  ensure  the  happiness  of  my 
friend.  It  is  true  that  I  hoped  at  the  same  time  to 
gain  a  good  recruit,  not  for  the  nihilist  but  for  the 
Liberal  party :  who  could  formulate  a  serious  charge 
against  me  on  such  grounds  ? 

"  For  years  I  was  united  to  Vladimir  by  the  ties  of 
loyal  good-fellowship;  my  words  may  cause  a  smile. 
But  after  all  our  habits  are  well  known.  We 
students  do  not  make  those  subtle  distinctions  of 
sex  which  prevail  in  the  world ;    both     men   and 
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women  live  with  a  belief  in  a  perpetual  moral  union 
which  constitutes  our  strength  and  helps  us  to 
attain  our  end. 

"  The  guilt  is  upon  those  who,  unwilling  either  to 
study  or  to  understand  us,  exert  their  ingenuity  to 
find  in  us  a  desire  for  every  kind  of  crime  and  error. 

**  The  Countess  Stasia  is  my  friend ;  that  is  indeed 
something  for  me  to  be  proud  of — why  should  you 
tarnish  and  destroy  the  sentiment  which  has  kept 
me  by  her  side  ?  No  one  has  any  right  to  do  this. 
No  one  but  I  can  measure  the  truth  of  my  affection. 

"  I  told  her  that  I  hardly  knew  Vladimir;  it  was 
a  lie.  But  in  the  world  to  which  you  reproach  me 
for  not  belonging,  are  all  lies  so  uncommon  ? 

"The  night  after  Vladimir's  murder  I  watched  by 
the  poor  fellow's  body.  This  has  been  turned  into 
a  crime ;  the  prosecutor  has  availed  himself  of  it  to 
call  me  monster.  Can  such  gross  bias  as  this 
be  suffered  to  prejudice  ihy  case  ? 

"  I  was  ignorant  of  Ribowski's  plans,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  the  murderer ;  but  had  I  known 
them  how  could  I  have  prevailed  except  by  my 
advice  or  by  denouncing  them  ? 

"  Now,  was  a  denunciation  possible  ? 

"Again,  my  friendship  for  Sergius  i^  made  a 
reproach  against  me  :  he  was  captured  at  my 
house.  Again  I  ask,  can  these  accusations  be  made 
in  earnest?  Is  a  woman  to  have  no  feeling,  no 
opinions,  no  thoughts,  or  occupation?  In  short, 
what  are  we  women  students  expected  to  do  ? 
What  are  we  women  to  do,  tell  me  what  ? 
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"  Certainly,  the  Ritual  was  found  at  my  rooms. 
Certainly  I  was  seen  at  Petrovitch's  shop.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  spoken  against  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Well,  wherein  am  I  so  much  to  blame  ? 
Where  are  your  proofs?  You  have  been  very 
eloquent  in  accusing  me :  but  whom  have  you 
convinced  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  *  You  are 
nihilists,  you  are  og^es !  ' 

"  Tell  us  whom  we  have  devoured,  show  us  the 
victim  of  our  denials.     You  point  to  Vladimir! 

"  I  tell  you  that  if  ever  man  was  made  a 
party  victim,  it  was  not  he.  His  disappearance 
could  not  but  be  the  signal  for  our  persecution : 
are  we  then  such  fools? 

"Look  elsewhere  for  the  murderer  of  a  corrupt 
and  dissipated  man,  who  was  neither  a  noble  nor  a 
student.  Theft  might,  have  been  the  motive  to  the 
crime :  guard  your  streets  better.  Since  Vladimir 
was  murdered  by  night  on  the  Perspective,  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  his  palace,  five  from  a  police 
station,  close  to  a  church  and  a  bridge,  the  really 
guilty  persons  are  your  agents.  Have  you  thought 
of  that  ? 

"As  for  myself,  guiltless  of  all  offence,  I  await 
with  confidence,  with  certainty,  that  verdict  which 
you  seek  to  make  me  fear." 

The  unembarrassed  manner  in  which  Pavlovna 
conducted  her  defence,  the  incisive  and  even  confi- 
dent tone  of  her  voice,  her  lofty  point  of  view,  the 
pithiness  and  clearness  of  her  diction  produced 
a  powerful  impression. 
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She  gesticulated  little,  but  her  elocution  and 
delivery  lent  to  Pavlovna's  every  utterance  an 
extraordinary  impressiveness,  whose  effect  was, 
moreover,  doubly  great  on  this  peculiarly  constituted 
audience. 

She  had  spoken  standing,  and  her  pale  face,  as 
she  was  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  argument,  had 
got  a  little  colour.     She  was  no  longer  ugly. 

When  she  sat  down,  what  was  by  no  means  an 
unfavourable  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly. 
People  found  that  she  had  a  way  of  arranging 
things,  and  setting  them  before  the  public,  which' 
considerably  altered  the  question. 

The  speech  for  the  prosecution  now  seemed 
strange  and  exaggerated ;  it  fell  down  bit  by  bit ;  it 
crumbled  away. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  Sergiu^  to  win  more 
favour  than  Pavlovna ;  nevertheless,  when,  after  a 
few  minutes'  rest,  he  rose  to  address  the  jury,  the 
Court  resumed  its  usual  curiosity,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  amid  profound  silence,  with  the 
calm  self-possession  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
character. 

"I  am  accused,"  he  said,  upon  three  heads :  "  I 
am  charged  with  nihilism,  with  vague  relations  to- 
wards the  Countess  Stasia,  and  with  the  murder  of 
Vladimir,  or  at  least  with  complicity  therein. 

**I  quite  admit  the  first  charge:  yes,  I  am  a 
nihilist;  I  have  desired,  I  admit,  and  I  still  desire 
as  a  good  Russian  and  good  patriot,  radical  changes 
in  the  State. 
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''  I  did  not  turn  nihilist  because  I  wished  to  play 
a  part :  what  part  could  I  have  hoped  to  play  in  a 
land  like  ours,  in  which  even  sleep  runs  the  risk 
of  incrimination  ? 

**  It  was  a  genuine  love  for  humanity,  justice, 
and  civilisation,  that  *  led  me  to  relinquish  the 
happiness,  the  fortune,  and  even  the  rank  that  for- 
tune had  accorded  me. 

'*  This  Ritual  is  made  a  reproach  against  me :  I 
will  not  deny  that  a  time  when  my  mission  appeared 
to  me  in  clearer  more  decisive  colours  I  felt  a  wish 
to  summarize  in  a  common  formulary  the  rules  and 
principles  of  revolutionary  method.  What  is  there 
wonderful  in  that  ?  What  neophyte  is  there  who,  on 
finding  himself  forbidden  to  preach,  does  not  think 
of  replacing  his  preaching  by  a  book  ? 

"  I  give  myself  up  to  you  as  a  nihilist  in  the  widest 
meaning  of  the  word ;  but,  now  that  this  has  been 
said,  allow  me  to  insist  upon 'a  point  which  is  very 
near  my  heart.  I  say  emphatically  in  this  assem- 
bly, because  I  hope  that  my  words  will  spread  else- 
where, I  declare  that  I  repudiate  and  always 
have  repudiated  any  connection  with  murderers, 
incendiaries,  thieves  and  calumniators.  I  protest 
with  all  my  soul's  might  against  the  present  display 
of  violence  by  the  party,  and  against  all  exhortation 
to  any  but  legitimate  ways  to  gain  our  ends. 

"  I  appeal  to  those  who  know  me  upright ;  I  have 
frequently,  nay  always,  endeavoured  to  bring  our 
party  back  to  sense  and  moderation.  Let  them  know 
that  at  present   they  must  confine  themselves  to 
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desiring  for  the  most  absolute  freedom  obtainable 
through  the  medium  of  the  most  liberal  constitution 
that  the  Czar  will  grant. 

"This  path  I  have  tried  to  make  my  party 
follow,  and  it  will  follow  it  in  spite  of  itself,  or  be 
destroyed." 

In  making  this  profession  of  faith  Sergius  forgot 
but  one  thing — namely,  that  he  had  just  admitted 
himself  to  be  a  party  leader,  and  gave  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Government  who  wished  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

He  continued: 

**  As  to  the  Countess,  the  part  I  played  towards 
her  was  that  of  a  friend  and  adviser. 

"  It  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  noblest  of  women 
thus  to  incriminate  even  her  most  innocent  actions, 
even  to  the  thoughts  she  wrote  on  pages  which 
no  one  should  have  read,  and  of  which  even  those 
fragments  that  were  read  here  serve  but  as  the 
glorification  of  modest  purity. 

"  I  would  stop  here,  but  I  should  do  my  feelings 
too  great  violence.  Soon  I  shall  be  far  from 
Petersburg,  and  no  longer  have  the  power  to  speak. 
I  will,  therefore,  unburden  my  heart  of  what 
has  for  so  long  lain  heavy  on  it,  and  will  confess 
aloud  before  all  men  what  I  have  and  would  never 
have  said  elsewhere  and  in  private. 

'*  I  profess  the  deepest  adoration  for  the  Countess. 

"  The  more  Vladimir  was  unworthy  of  her,  so 
much  the  more  did  the  Countess,  and  still  does, 
deserve  from  all  the  deepest  and  sincerest  reverence 
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for  her  kind  heart,  her  noble  spirit,  and  her  unchang- 
ing love  for  her  country  and  humanity. 

"  I  have  long  lived  near  her  since  the  day  when 
she  deigned  to  admit  me  to  her  friendship :  never 
have  I  seen  a  single  shadow  dim  the  unsullied 
brightness  of  her  sweet  soul. 

"  I  have  marked  her  efiforts  to  recall  Vladimir  to 
virtue;  I  have  beheld  her  patience  and  her  sorrows. 

"  The  world  may  have  smiled  to  see  me  always 
at  the  Rostoff  Palace — ^it  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

^'  I  do  not  wish  here  to  mix  up  my  case  with  that 
of  the  Countess  Stasia :  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  words  which  are,  as  it  were,  torn  from  me 
have  but  one  aim,  that  of  paying  homage  to  truth 
and  justice.  It  was  too  hard  for  me  to  sit  and  listen 
to  the  speech  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  whose  every 
word  was  an  outrage,  a  profanation. 

*^  I  come  to  the  murder,  and  one  thing  excites  my 
wonder :  the  murderer  is  not  here :  either  he  has 
been  his  own  judge  and  executioner,  or  the  police 
have  been  unable  to  discover  him ;  but  some  scape- 
goats must  be  found  at  any  cost.  We  were  at  hand, 
and  we  are  to  pay  for  all. 

"  Which  of  my  antecedents  can  justify  the  theory 
that  this  murder  was  a  conception  of  my  brain? 
that  assassination  was  one  of  my  political  means  to 
success  ?  On  the  contrary,  everything  proves 
that  these  deeds  of  violence  are  abhorrent  to  my 
nature ;  the  very  thought  of  them  makes  me 
shudder,  the  cowardliness  of  the  murder  sickens 
my  soul. 
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**  I  am  a  fanatic,  but  not  a  madman.  I  might 
perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  be  a  martyr  myself,  but  not 
to  make  others  martyrs — only  myself. 

*'  Pavlovna  is  my  friend,  a  very  sister  to  me,  why 
disguise  it?  We  have  many  opinions  in  com- 
mon, but  see  how  strangely  your  inferences  are 
drawn, — ^we  disagree  utterly  upon  innumerable 
points  of  the  new  doctrine. 

"  I  have  been  prudent,  you  say.     It  was  my  duty. 

**  I  have  been  skilful.  I  did  not  try  to  be  so. 

"  I  have  been  ungrateful  to  society.  Tell  me  in 
what  ?  Here  my  advantage  over  you  is  too 
great. 

"  I  have  deceived  and  slain  my  friend.  I  flatly 
deny  it.     Show  me  your  proofs. 

"  I  am  a  bad  Russian.  O  Heaven,  would  that 
all  Russians  thought  as  I  do !  Our  Holy  Russia 
would  become  the  mother  of  nations  and  the  glory 
of  humanity." 

After  this  defence,  whose  delivery  indeed  was 
rather  cold,  but  whose  glowing  peroration  carried 
every  one  away  with  it,  Sergius  sat  down  quite 
overcome :  a  glass  of  water  was  brought  to  him. 
He  was  agitated :  he  cast  a  glance  at  Stasia,  who, 
pale  and  solemn  amid  her  veils,  looked  like  a  statue 
of  sad  beauty. 

Then  AlexandroflF  rose. 

All  the  world  knows  this  name  of  European 
celebrity,  who  in  a  single  speech  at  the  time  of  Vera 
Sassoulich's  trial,  rivalled  the  greatest  ancient 
orators.    At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  nihilists  of 
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the  Moika  Canal  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  he 
had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  developing  his 
marvellous  powers.  Alexandrofif  does  not  have  re- 
course to  imposing  words  and  features:  he  merely 
speaks  the  truth;  and  thus  he  produces  the  most 
powerful  and  dramatic  effect. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  took  hold  of 
the  bar,  and  looking  towards  the  holy  images — 

''God  sees  us  all/'  he  said,  "  and  that  unerring 
Judge  is  all  I  need.  It  is  all  you  need,  Sergius ; 
Stasia  and  Pavlovna,  may  this  Judge  be  on  your 
side!  May  He  this  day  direct  my  thought  and 
tongue,  for  never  did  my  heart  beat  as  it  beats 
to-day.  My  emotion  is  greater  than  I  can  ex- 
press." 

To  any  one  who  knows  the  religious  mystic 
tendency  of  the  Russian  mind  the  influence  of 
such  an  exordium  will  be  apparent. 

The  innermost  fibres  of  the  jury's  heart  were 
stirred:  the  thought  of  God  constrained  them.  They 
redoubled  their  attention,  and  resolved  to  be  scru- 
pulously just. 

"  This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  occasion  on  which  what 
is  generally  a  woman's  greatest  ornament  has  been 
charged  against  her  as  a  crime;  what  Stasia  is 
reproached  with  is  her  kindness,  her  simplicity,  her 
magnanimous  and  confiding  nature. 

"The  first  reproach  against  her  is  her  friends. 
She  chose  them  from  a  rank  lower  than  her  own, 
and  this  choice  is  blamed  as  common  and  unclean, 
as    if   nature   had   set     up   prejudices    and   social 
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barriers.  As  if  the  heart  recognized  caste  distinc- 
tions, and  all  that  pomp  that  death  so  soon 
crumbles  and  destroys. 

"  Her  marriage  and  the  suddenness  of  her  love 
for  Vladimir  are  brought  against  her, — as  if-  jus- 
tice had  a  right  to  sound  the  mysteries  and  lay 
its  hand  upon  the  secrets  of  our  being  !  As  if 
justice  could  penetrate  into  this  inviolable  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  safer  and  more  secret  than  any 
prison ! 

"  Stasia  is  in  the  dock ;  she  is  suffering  an 
undeserved  indignity,  and  do  you  know  why? 
Because  she  stooped  to  an  unequal  match  .  .  . 
What  barbarous  folly! 

"The  prosecution  pretend  to  attribute  to  her 
political  ideas ;  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  affiliate 
to  some  unknown  sect.  What  an  exhibition  of  bad 
faith  is  this !  What  an  unworthy  perversion  of 
the  most  simple  facts,  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life !  •  •  .  What  !  as  Pavlovna  just 
now  said,  has  a  woman  then  no  rights?  May 
she  not' think?  Do  you  make  of  her  merely  the 
instrument  of  your  pleasure  ?  Then  who  will  con- 
sole in  your  sorrows? 

"  I  appeal  to  all  sons  and  to  all  husbands. 

"  But  I  hasten  to  rebut  the  gravest  charge, 
that  of  assassination ;  on  the  charge  of  affiliation 
-we  have  no  proof,  not  even  any  real  moral  pre- 
sumption. 

"  Vladimir  was  not  only  a  bad  man  and  a  bad 
citiisen,  and,  even  on  your  own  admission,  a  traitor 
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to  his  party:  he  was  a  bad  husband,  nay  a  dis- 
graceful one. 

''  When  a  husband,  with  no  sure  evidence,  makes 
a  joke  of  saying  to  a  virtuous  wife,  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  honour  and  protect,  *  You  have  a  lover,'  if 
this  woman  starts  at  this  shameful  insult,  if  she 
kills  him,  is  she  to  blame  ? 

'*  I  cannot  say,  gentlemen ;  it  is  a  doubtful  point, 
and  all  the  circumstances  would  have  to  be  investi- 
gated and  weighed. 

"  Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  A  duel  is  fought.  Sergius  was  the  offender ;  he 
is  wounded.  Stasia  pays  him  a  secret  visit.  I  pity 
a  man  who  cannot  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  her 
feeling  ! 

''  Sergius,  in  his  defence,  by  far  more  eloquent 
than  mine,  has  explained  to  you  the  origin  of  these 
thoughts  that  Stasia  inscribed  on  burning  pages 
day  by  day.  I  will  add  nothing  to  what  he  has 
said. 

''  But  the  novel  ?  Stasia  was  reading  a  book  of 
which  you  apply  the  story  to  herself.  It  is 
not  applicable:  in  that  case  what  becomes  of  the 
tragic  incident  about  which  you  have  made  so 
much  fuss  ? 

"  I  prejudge  nothing;  but  I  think  the  jury  must 
acquit  Stasia.  On  what  could  they  found  a  con- 
demnation ?  Stasia  is  not  a  politician  ;  her  friend- 
ship cannot  in  that  case  be  brought  in  evidence 
against  her ;  she  is  not  an  accomplice  in  the  murder; 
everything  proves  that.    So  good  a  woman  who  has 
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been  a  good  friend  and  a  good  wife,  and  who  soon 
will  be  a  good  mother,  ought  to  be  sacred  in  your 
eyes.     To  your  protection  I  entrust  her." 

After  these  words  the  jury  immediately  began  to 
consult :  they  are  about  to  give  their  verdict. 


VII. 

THE  VERDICT. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  about  half  an  hour. 

After  the  speeches  the  prisoners  had  left  the  hall, 
and  the  spectators  of  this  moving  drama  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  remarks.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  Stasia  would  be  acquitted 
on  the  charges  of  the  prosecution.  At  length  the 
jury,  after  their  short  deliberation,  came  back.  The 
prisoners  were  brought  in. 

The  audience  held  their  breath. 

It  drank  in  beforehand  the  words  of  the  President, 
who,  holding  the  verdict  in  his  hand,  was  preparing 
to  read  it  in  his  calm  accustomed  voice.  The  faces 
of  the  jurymen  were  eagerly  scanned  to  discover 
what  feelings  had  animated  them  and  led  them  to 
their  decision ;  but  they  wore  an  impassive  mask, 
which  would  tell  nothing. 

After  the  various  usual  legal  preliminaries,  in- 
cluding a  recapitulation  of  the  charges,  the  President 
at  length  came  to  the  jury's  reasons  for  their 
verdict. 

"  As  regards  Sergius  we  dissociate  his  case  from 
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that   of  Pavlovna  on  the  counts  of  murder,  and 
murderous  premeditation. 

"In  consequence,  to  these  questions — 

"  I.  Wa§  Sergius  an  accomplice  in  the  murder? 
We  answer  unanimously.  No. 

"  2.  Is  Sergius  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
Vladimir's  murder  ?  We  answer  unanimously. 
No. 

"  We  equally  separate  his  case  from  that  of  the 
Countess,  and  to  these  questions — 

"  I.  Is  Sergius  guilty  of  complicity  with  Stasia 
in  Vladimir's  murder  ? 

"  2.  Is  Sergius  in  any  way  guilty  of  conduct  that 
may  be  brought  as  a  reproach  against  the  Countess  ? 

, "  The  answer  was  unanimously,  No. 

"  Consequently,  Sergius  is  declared  acquitted  on 
the  charge  of  murder  and  complicity  therein. 

"  Other  questions  have  been  put — 

"i.  Is  Sergius  the  chief  of  a  nihilist  party  tend- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  Russian  society  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire? 

"2.  Is  Sergius  the  author  of  a  Revolutionary 
Ritual  organizing  a  new  Religion  ? 

"  3.  Did  Sergius  try  to  make  disciples  and  initiate 
members  ? 

"  To  all  these  questions  the  answer  was  unani- 
mously, Yes. 

"  Consequently,  by  the  existing  law  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  decision  of  the  jury,  we  sentence 
Sergius  to  deportation  to  the  mines ;  we  sign  an 
order  for  his  immediate  conveyance  to  Siberia,  where 
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he  will  be  employed  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life 
in  State  labour. 

"  Sergius,"  added  the  President,  have  you  any- 
thing further  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  prisoner ;  **  and  before  he  had  time 
to  say  another  word  he  was  hurried  from  the  court. 
He  had,  however,  the  happiness  of  catching  a  glance 
from  Stasia,  whose  moral  courage  had  been  steeled, 
and  who  had  the  courage  not  to  faint. 

The  jury's  verdict  won  general  approbation ; 
people  had  been  in  such  fear  of  a  death  sentence 
that  the  actual  one  appeared  indulgent. 

The  President  did  not  give  the  audience  a  mo- 
ment's breathing  space.     He  went  on. 

"  Concerning  Pavlovna,  a  series  of  questions  were 
put,  in  the  following  order. 

**  I.  Does  Pavlovna  belong  to  the  nihilist  party? 

**2.  Did  Pavlovna  play  an  active  part  among 
Russian  revolutionists  ? 

**3.  Has  she  striven  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
empire,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Imperial  family? 

"4.  Was  she  an  accomplice  in  Vladimir's 
murder  ? 

'*  5*  Had  she  such  political  relations  with  the 
victim  as  to  point  in  any  degree  to  the  probability 
of  her  having  unconsciously  led  to  Vladimir's 
murder  by  word  or  act  ? 

"To  these  questions  we  reply — 

**  To  the  first,  unanimously.  Yes. 

"To  the  second,  unanimously,  Yes. 

"  To  the  third,  unanimously,  Yes. 
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"  To  the  fourth,  unanimously,  No," 

As  the  fifth  question  was  worded  with  such 
ambiguity  that  the  jury  might  give  any  answer, 
the  public  waited  anxiously  to  hear  the  answer. 

The  President,  after  a  pause,  as  they  say  in  the 
theatre,  went  on  reading: 

**  To  the  fifth,  unanimously,  Yes.'* 

Thus  the  jury  allowed  that  Pavlovna  might  have 
contributed  unconsciously  to  Vladimir's  murder. 
This  was,  by  the  Russian  law,  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter by  culpable  negligence;  and  thus  Pav- 
lovna was  liable  to  transportation  to  Siberia  and 
temporary  imprisonment. 

**  Consequently,"  the  President  went  on,  '*  we  con- 
demn Pavlovna  by  the  rigour  of  the  law  to  depor- 
tation to  Siberia  without  labour  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  temporary  imprisonment. 
Taking  these  two  .together,  the  jury  consent  to 
commute  this  sentence  to  one  of  perpetual  impri- 
sonment in  some  place  to  be  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, provided  always  that  it  be  not  beyond  the 
province  of  Arkangel." 

Pavlovna's  sentence  was,  as  the  reader  sees,  more 
terrible  than -that  of  Sergius.  To  a  restless  active 
mind  like  the  governess  what  worse  torture  could  be 
inflicted  than  that  of  a  confinement  in  which  all  her 
energies  and  strength  would  shatter  themselves  and 
wear  away  ?     Pavlovna  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

She  would  have  preferred  the  mines  a  hundred 
times  ;  her  heart  leapt  in  her  breast,  and  when  the 
President  asked  her,  as  he  had  asked  Sergius  : 
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"  Have  you  ansrthing  to  urge  in  your  defence  ?" 

"No,"   she  answered  in  a  firm  voice,   standing 
erect ;  **  I  should  have  preferred  death,  that  is  all." 

Indeed,  the  public  thought  much  the  same  as 
Pavlovna. 

Little  though  was  the  s)mipathy  inspired  by  the 
governess,  people  could  not  help  seeing  that  the 
balance  was  unfair.  The  jury  seemed  to  have  been 
in  a  great  hurry  to  answer  yes  to  the  fifth  question : 
the  invention  of  homicide  by  imprudence  seemed  the 
acme  of  casuistic  reasoning. 

But  what  to  do  ?     Above  all,  what  to  say  ? 

In  Russia,  silence  is  the  sole  resource  for  those 
who  have  too  much  to  say.  However,  there  was  no 
time  to  insist  upon  the  peculiar  hardness  of  Pav- 
lovna's  case.  In  accordance  with  the  method 
adopted  throughout  the  case  she  disappeared  by  the 
condemned  door ;  and  Stasia  remained  alone. 

It  may  be  imagined  what  interest  and  pity  were 
excited  by  the  little  Countess:  her  dignified 
demeanour,  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  speech 
for  her  defence,  her  melancholy  beauty,  the  future 
in  store  for  this  young  wife  so  soon  to  be  a  mother, 
all  produced  in  favour  of  the  Countess  a  reaction 
which  she  well  deserved ;  and  when  the  President 
began  to  read  the  verdict,  the  audience  were  very 
nearly  murmuring  openly. 

More  than  one  countenance  wore  a  threatening 
air. 

Here  are  the  grounds  of  the  jury's  decision. 

"The    questions  put    relative  to  the  Countess 
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Stasia  are  almost  identical  with  those  concerning 
Sergius  and  Pavlovna. 

"  Her  case,  however,  is  utterly  distinct  from  theirs, 
since  they  were  not  guilty  of  complicity  on  any 
material  point,  but  simply  on  the  charge  of  conni- 
vance in  opinions  and  political  plans. 

"  The  Countess  has,  then,  to  answer  to  the 
tribunal,  solely,  on  her  own  personal  account  : 

''  I.  Is  the  Countess  a  nihilist  ? 

''2.  Has  she  desired  the  subversion  of  social 
order  and  the  ruin  of  the  Imperial  family  ? 

"  3.  Has  she  read  Sergius's  ritual,  and  does  she 
share  in  its  opinions  ? 

"4.  Has  she  favoured  the  spread  of  nihilist 
doctrines  ? 

"5.  Did    she  by    her  marriage  with   Vladimir, 
unconsciously  raise  the   hopes  of  the  enemies  o 
social  order  ? 

"  On  the  charge  of  murder : 

"  I.  Did  the  Countess  contribute  by  her  be- 
haviour, her  exhortation,  her  money,  in  short  by  any 
means  whatsoever,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  towards 
Vladimir's  murder  ? 

"  2.  Did  she  directly,  or  indirectly,  enter  into 
relations  with  Riboffski  ? 

"3-  Could  she  have  known  that  Vladimir  was 
threatened  ?  Is  she  not  guilty  by  imprudence,  like 
Pavlovna  ? 

"To  these  charges  above  capitulated  our  answer 
is — 

''I.  No.    The  Countess  is  not  a  nihilist. 
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"  2.  No.  The  Countess  aimed  at  no  subversion 
of  society. 

*'3.  No.  The  Countess  neither  read  nor  ap- 
proved the  ritual. 

**4.  Yes.  The  Countess  by  her  imprudence, 
favoured  the  spread  of  nihilistic  doctrines. 

"  5.  Yes.  The  Countess  excited,  but  uncon- 
scicusly,  by  her  marriage  with  Vladimir  the  hopes 
of  the  enemies  of  public  order. 

"  To  the  other  questions  we  reply — 

"i.  No.  The  Countess  in  no  way  contributed 
towards  Vladimir's  murder. 

"  2.  No.  The  Countess  had  no  direct  or  indirect 
relations  with  RibofTski. 

"3.  Yes.  The  Countess  might  have  known  that 
Vladimir  was  threatened ;  but  there  was  no  impru- 
dence. 

"  Consequently,  the  Countess  Stasia,  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  laws,  accused  and  convicted  of 
having  from  folly,  carelessness,  or  some  other  cause 
favoured  the  expansion  of  doctrines  injurious  to  the 
State,  is  sentenced  to  be  deported  to  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  the  Empire,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten 
years,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Imperial  mercy." 

The  three  cases  being  heard,  judgment  is 
delivered  without  appeal.  A  murmur  very  like  the 
hum  of  bees  in  summer  followed  the  delivery  of  this 
judgment  which  condemned  to  a  dreadful  exile  a 
woman  whom  even  the  jury  brought  in  innocent- 

Differently  drawn  up,  the  questions  put  to  the  jury 
would  have  set  free  Stasia  with  a  complete  acquittal. 
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But  it  was  felt  that  special  orders  had  been  given  ; 
people  felt  no  doubt  that  they  had  come  from  the 
Palace,  and  the  public  dared  no  longer  protest 
openly. 

There  was  no  doubt  the  Emperor  wished  to  warn 
his  nobles  to  be  on  their  e^uard,  and  by  striking  a 
blow  at  the  highest  aristocracy  in  Stasia's  person 
make  an  example  for  all  men  to  remember. 

Stasia,  pale  and  weak,  ready  to  faint  but  strength- 
ening herself  from  shame  and  self-respect  against  a 
blow  so  unmerited  that  it  passed  her  comprehen- 
sion, rose  and  followed  the  guards ;  these  held 
respectfully  aloof,  and  hardly  dared  to  turn  their 
eyes  to  her  veiled  face. 

The  sentence  she  was  to  undergo  was  simply 
exile,  with  the  right  of  enjoying  her  title  and  pro- 
perty under  police  supervision,  a  perpetual  but  legal 
humiliation. 

But,  the  Russian  empire  is  vast ;  it  is  a  quarter  of 
the  habitable  world.     What  could  the  decree  mean 
by  a  town  on  the  outskirts  of  the  empire  ?  Was  it  in 
the  north,   in    the    south  ?     in    Europe  or  on  the 
frontier  of  Asia  ? 

It  lay  with  the  Emperor  to  fix  the  Countess's  place 
of  exile. 

And  now  that  this  cruel  trial  is  over,  now  that 
these  friends,  close  joined  together  by  their  opinions 
and  their  hearts,  are  to  be  for  ever  sutidered,  let  us 
meditate  on  the  ferocious  cruelty  shown  in  this 
sentence  that  seemed  so  impartial  in  its  pretended 
justice. 
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Sergius  had  been  condemned  to  what  was  the 
most  frightful  punishment  for  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
philosopher  :  he  was  going  to  labour  with  his  hands 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  under  a  gaoler's  super- 
vision ;  he  was  degraded,  cast  into  a  convict's 
prison ;  for  ever  separated  from  Stasia,  his  one  idol, 
his  divinity. 

Stasia  lost  all.  .  .  •  Nothing  remained  to 
her  but  hope ;  she  bore  it  in  her  womb.  And  as 
great  griefs  are  ever  dumb,  she  did  not  weep  ;  only 
she  retained  for  ever  the  pallor  that  had  last  settled 
on  her  in  the  court. 

Pavlovna  was  almost  mad  from  impotence,  hatred, 
and  anguish. 

But  all  is  not  over ;  a  little  patience,  and  we  shall 
know  what  is  to  become  of  our  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  of  the  principles  of  which  they  are  now  the 
victims,  and  of  which  they  were  but  lately  a  con- 
scious and  ardent  apostle,  or  imprudent  accomplice. 


VIII. 

THE  PRISONERS. 

Scarcely  had  sentence  been  pronounced^  when 
each  prisoner  was  taken  back  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed as  his  prison.  , 

Sergius  and  Pavlovna  had  been  taken  to  the  for- 
tress, to  the  cells  which  had  been  at  first  assigned 
to  them. 

Stasia  alone  had  received  permission  to  return  to 
the  Rostoff  Palace :  at  least,  no  one  had  objected 
to  her  going  home  as  usual,  since  no  other  prison  had 
been  assigned  her.  Pavlovna  occupied  in  the  for- 
tress a  little  room  that  overlooked  the  Neva.  She 
was  certainly  more  comfortable  there,  and  had  a 
better  view,  than  in  the  garret  in  which  she  used  to 
live  in  town. 

Before  her  she  saw  the  Winter  Palace,  the  quays, 
the  trees  in  the  Imperial  garden,  and  farther  off 
houses  and  buildings  dotted  the  horizon,  filling  her 
with  an  indescribable  sensation  of  life,  and  setting  a 
wondrous  vista  of  liberty  before  her  eyes. 

Scarcely  had  Pavlovna  returned  to  her  cell  (which 
was  really  nothing  but  a  somewhat  bare  room^in 
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which  she  had  to  be  a  little  careful  in  moving,  but 
which  did  not  shut  out  the  fresh  air),  when,  shattered 
by  emotion,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  in  a  state 
of  utter  prostration,  which,  after  so  much  excite- 
ment and  fatigue,  was  by  no  means  extraordinary. 

The  governess  was  deeply  disheartened,  and  she 
was  doubly  so ;  for,  boast  as  she  would  her  know- 
ledge of  mankind  and  human  justice,  the  sentence 
just  passed  upon  her  made  her  mad  with  rage : 
it  seemed  to  her  that  there  had  never  been  com- 
mitted a  more  cruel  and  inhuman  act. 

So,  she,  a  freewoman,  a  human  being,  a  Russian 
patriot,  was  condemned,  if  it  so  pleased  the  Czar — a 
man  whose  authority  and  power  she  contested — to 
perpetual  imprisonment ! 

She  was  condemned  to  a  labour  that  was  repug- 
nant to  her  nature,  her  habits,  and  her  tastes ;  she 
was  deprived  for  ever  of  her  individual  freedom. 

The  very  thought  seemed  more  than  she  could  bear. 

In  her  present  circumstances  she.  felt  impelled 
towards  some  inconsiderate  and  ill-starred  action, 
to  take  some  fatal  resolution. 

Again  she  looked  around  her ;  after  a  few  moments' 
rest,  she  ran,*  in  an  access  of  despair,  to  the  door  of 
her  cell,  and  began  to  knock  at  it.     A  gaoler  an« 
swered  her. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"Open  the  door." 

"  What  do  you  want,  Pavlovna  ?" 

"  Am  I  here  for  long  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 
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*'  Curse  you !" 

The  poor  gaoler  shut  the  door  with  a  shrug.  He 
had  often  seen  despair  before  now,  and  beheld  many 
other  eccentricities. 

Pavlovna,  once  so  firm  and  energetic,  was  trying 
in  vain  to  recover  her  proper  self  once  more ;  brought 
face  to  face  with  lifelong  imprisonment  her  courage 
was  giving  way ;  before  the  force  of  which  she  was 
the  victim,  her  strength  of  soul  was  leaving  her,  so 
utterly  powerless  did  she  feel. 

She  understood  then,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  not  with  impunity  woman  can  lay  down 
all  that  commends  a  woman  in  this  world  :  grace, 
kindness,  mpdesty,  and  all  those  other  qualities  for 
which  we  honour,  and  so  justly  honour,  our  sisters, 
our  daughters,  our  mothers  and  our  wives ! 

Pavlovna,  in  this  complete  solitude,  saw  that  the 
tender  sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  what  we 
call  the  feelings  of  affection,  cannot  with  impunity 
be  given  up. 

Why  had  she  shown  herself  a  rebel  against  those 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  kindness  of  which  she  had 
in  Stasia  such  a  perfect  model  ?  ^ 

Poor  woman  !  she  had  not  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  love.  .  .  And  this  it  was  perhaps  that  de- 
stroyed her.  .  .  But  why  had  she  felt  towards 
its  kindred  sentiments  nothing  but  a  contemptuous 
disregard  ? 

Now  shs  was  learning  what  it  cost  to  admit  none 
but  the  moderatti  cold  elements  of  nature,  in  order 
to    accord    one's    life    to    a    doubtful     system    of 
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philosophy.  Woman  is  not  merely  an  instrument 
of  reason ;  she  is  an  instrument  of  love  ;  and  when 
she  does  not  unite  the  two  to  one  another  she  knows 
neither  how  to  love  or  how  to  reason. 

Pavlovna,  in  short,  had  never  measured  the  great- 
ness of  her  sacrifice.  Formerly,  when  she  used 
to  conspire  amid  the  surroundings  which  we  know 
of,  all  seemed  to  her  easy  and  ready  to  hsmd,  every- 
thing seemed  adapted  to  the  end  she  had  in 
view;  and  up  to  a  certain  point  she  could  even 
bring  herself  to  think  that  events  were  co-operating 
to  realise  her  dreams. 

Now  that  the  brutal  hand  of  this  tribunal  of 
human  justice  had  fallen  heavily  on  all  these 
dreams,  she  was  heart-broken,  and  as  it  were 
stricken  down. 

She  saw  no  longer  aught  but  reality  around 
her.  A  frightful  reality  hers !  saddest  among  all 
others. 

It  was  abandonment,  and  utter  wretchedness: 
materially,  for  she  lost  her  friends,  companions,  the 
places  she  had  loved  to  visit,  habits,  particular  ways 
she  had  of  looking  at  and  loving  even  the  arrange* 
ments  of  her  room ;  intellectually,  for  she  lost  her 
books,  the  lectures  she  was  so  fond  of,  the  conversa- 
tion she  would  have  fain  continued,  the  thoughts 
which  had  taken  possession  of  her  original  mind  and 
which  only  great  capitals  excite  ;  morally,  for  she 
no  longer  saw  any  point  whereon  to  rest  her  ordinary 
trains  of  thought,  and  the  sentence  thus  isolating 
her  put  her  outside  the  pale  of  law.    Then  as  she 
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looked  outward  through  the  window  of  her  cell  at 
those  free  moujiks  who  move  about  on  the  Neva, 
and  earn  a  wretched  livelihood  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  most  ignoble  tasks,  this  life  of  theirs 
seemed  to  her  something  to  be  wished  for. 

She  envied  the  wives  of  those  serfs :  it  was  indeed 
but  a  poor  life  they  led,  beaten,  discontented,  with 
scarcely  enough  to  eat,  pressing  little  starving  yell- 
ing offspring  to  their  breasts  ....  but  still 
they  had  a  man  to  protect  them ;  they  were  free  to 
go  and  come  .  .  .  and  if  any  day  they  should 
feel  sick  of  life,  the  right  to  hang  themselves  by  a 
stay  lace,  to  end  the  comedy  in  fact  .  .  .  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  filled  Pavlovna's  heart. 

It  was  not  with  terror  that  she  saw  the  day 
of  her  departure  for  Siberia  drawing  nigh ;  the  day 
on  which  she  was  to  be  for  ever  committed  to  a 
State  prison  ;  it  was  with  indignation,  with  a  silent 
rage  like  the  dull  rumbling  of  a  volcano :  she  would 
have  torn  everything  to  pieces  with  her  claws 
had  she  been  a  hyaena  .  .  .  and  nature  had 
refused  her  all  means  of  defence  and  vengeance. 
.  .  .  .  It  was  not  nature  that  she  accused,  but 
society.  Never,  oh,  never  could  society  sufficiently 
expiate  the  injury  that  it  had  done  her ;  the  injustice 
under  which  she  suffered  was  so  great  that  she 
would  have  invoked  not,  as  formerly,  the  subversion 
of  existing  order  in  her  country,  but  the  unhingeing 
of  our  planet — an  overthrow  of  all  the  stars  ! 

These  mad  thoughts  thronged  the  governess's 
disordered  brain.     But  soon  yielding  to  the  other 
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instincts  of  our  nature,  and  also  to  more  tender 
feelings,  she  thought  of  Sergius,  her  companion  and 
friend,  who  was  taken  at  her  house,  a  voluntary  cap- 
tive ;  and  of  Stasia,  her  friend,  whom  in  a  thousand 
different  circumstances  she  had  deceived  ;  and  as  she 
called  up  these  scenes  of  the  past,  on  which  she 
might  never  look  again,  she  was  moved,  she  felt  sen- 
sations she  had  never  known  before,  tremblings  of 
which  she  took  account  no  longer,  and  which  pene- 
trated to  the  very  centre  of  her  being. 

Then,  growing  thoughtful,  meditating  on  the  real 
aim  of  her  existence,  she  made  admissions  to  herself 
which  she  would  never  have  made  openly  to  others. 
She  admitted  that  to  wish  to  see  a  complete 
revolution  was  absurd  and  utterly  impracticable. 
She  admitted  that  to  wish  to  bring  society  to  a  perfect 
state  was  to  misconstrue  its  very  essence,  which  is 
only  a  state  of  imperfection  tending  to  something 

less    imperfect In    a  word,   she    was 

angry  with   herself  for  her   dreams  and  efforts  of 
other  days,  and  she  regretted  the  past. 

Regret  for  the  past  !  what  folly  or  what  bitterness  i 
These  were  the  reflections  that  attacked  Pav- 
lovna.  How  could  she  have  avoided  them  ?  She 
had  neither  the  memory  of  true  affection,  nor  the 
certainty  of  present  love,  nor  the  hope  of  future 
restoration.  All  was  fierce  passion  in  her  soul,  and 
laid  her  at  its  mercy.  The  sentence  inflicted 
upon  her  was,  however,  not  such  that  it  was 
felt  necessary  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 
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Bussian  justice  has  this  good  point — that  when  a 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  and  confirmed  by 
the  tribunals  and  by  the  laws,  its  execution  may 
in  certain  cases  be  modified  and  relaxed. 

Pavlovna  soon  saw  that  she  received  all  the  con- 
sideration and  alleviation  in  her  misfortunes  that 
was  deemed  compatible  with  her  position.  Paper, 
ink,  pens  and  books  were  given  her. 

But  such  was  her  state  of  mind  that,  at  first,  she 
summoned  her  gaoler. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know,  Pavlovna." 
**  Why  is  this  paper  here  ?  " 
"  For  you,  if  you  wish  to  write." 
"  And  these  books  ?  " 
"  To  amuse  you,  I  think." 

"  Take  it  all  away.  .  •  .  They  are  so  many 
traps  to  surprise  my  thoughts  and  make  me  still 
more  miserable." 

Pavlovna  was  mistaken ;  but  who  will  not  readily 
pardon  a  prisoner  for  suspicion  and  lack  of  confid- 
ence, even  though  unjust  ? 

However,  she  did  not  long  fail  to  appreciate 
the  benefit  brought  within  her  reach ;  she  under- 
stood that  she  could,  without  risk  of  self-betrayal, 
daily  write  down  her  thoughts,  her  struggles,  her 
sufferings  on  paper.  She  did  it  in  a  private  code  of 
her  own,  in  terms  that  no  one  else  could  under- 
stand. •  .  .  But  thus,  little  by  little,  she  con- 
soled herself. 

Still,  a  bitter  thought  haunted  her  every  moment. 
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This  Vladimir,  whom  she  had  pushed  forward  in 
the  world,  whom  she  had  loved,  guided  and  made 
rich,  had  died  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin,  and 
still  the  world  suspected  her  ! 

This  Vladimir,  whose  mystic  wife  she  was,  was 
now  under  the  ground,  and  no  one  visited  his 
tomb,  not  even  those  to  whom  his  death  had  been  so 
advantageous,  not  even  the  nihilists  whose  existence 
and  vitality  he  had  by  his  martyrdom  aroused. 

Pavlovna,  woman  once  more,  could  not  support 
this  anguish  in  her  imprisonment. 

And  to  be  powerless  to  act,  powerless  to  speak, 
powerless  to  show  the  slightest  token  of  the  senti* 
ments  within  her,  what  misery  !  what  torture  ! 

Decidedly,  this  imprisonment  was  just  the  punish- 
ment to  suit  her  nature,  the  one  from  which  she 
was  sure  to  suffer  most.  We  shall  see  how  she 
obtained  deliverance. 


TT    « 
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BxTLB  is  the  hardest  of  all  punishments,  the  one 
which  most  surely  weighs  down  the  heart.  The 
Russians  whom  we  see  at  Nice,  at  Monaco,  at  Paris, 
everywhere  in  fact,  we  believe  to  be  for  ever  settled 
in  our  midst .  they  themselves  say  so,  and  believe  so. 

It  is  a  mistake,  an  illusion,  a  lie. 

Take  any  Russian  whomsoever,  shut  him  up  in 
that  Paris  which  he  loves  so  well ;  it  is  the  most 
cruel,  the  most  refined  punishment  you  can  inflict 
on  him.  His  town,  his  village,  his  snow — these  are 
what  a  Russian  misses ;  these  are  to  him  as  the  air 
he  breathes, — his  very  life. 

So  the  doom  which  fell  on  Stasia,  terrible  as 
it  seemed,  was  really  less  so.  She  was  exiled  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  to  the  Caucasus  or  to 
Siberia, — no  matter  !  she  was  still  in  Russia ! 

It  is  true  that  for  a  cultivated  mind  like  Stasia's 
St.  Petersburg  was  her  native  land.  We  need  not 
say  how  the  little  Countess  had  received  the  blow 
that  fell  upon  her :  at  first  stricken  to  the  ground, 
seeing  her  life  shattered  and  torn  from  everything 
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that  had  hitherto  been  her  support,  the  poor  lady 
had  some  excuse  for  weakness. 

But  frail  delicate  natures  such  as  hers  have  a 
secret  strength :  essentially  full  of  nerve  power,  they 
stand  firm  against  misfortune,  and  often  conquer  it. 

The  Government  had  determined  to  treat  Stasia 
like  the  great  personage  she  was,  as  a  prisoner  of 
mark.  She  had  the  right  of  remaining  in  her  own 
house,  and  an  express  had  even  been  sent  from  the 
Palace  by  his  Majesty,  authorizing  her  to  receive 
visits.;  but  Stasia's  heart  did  not  incline  her  for 
receptions.  She  resolved  to  break  with  the  past  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  reserve  the  future  for  her- 
self and  her  son, — for  her  child  would  be  a  son,  this 
hope  of  hers  was,  she  felt,  almost  a  certainty. 

Her  fortune  was  preserved  to  her  by  an  exception 
to  the  sequestration  laws,  which  put  all  the  pro- 
perty of  exiles  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
This  relaxation  also  Stasia  owed  to  the  Imperial 
favour;  indeed,  her  fate  had  excited  the  Empress's 
most  lively  interest.  The  jury  had  evidently  wished 
to  teach  through  Stasia  a  lesson  to  the  nobles ;  and 
though  the  Countess's  pretended  nihilism  had  given 
offence  in  high  quarters,  not  a  little  resentment  was 
felt  towards  the  men  who  had  so  rigorously  condem- 
ned her.  Starting  from  such  a  lofty  fount  the  re- 
action in  Stasia's  favour  had  become  complete. 

The  only  exception  which  Stasia  could  bring  her- 
self to  make  in  her  exclusiveness  was  in  favour  of 
Baron  Fritschen. 

Recent  events  have  forced  us  to  neglect  personages 
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of  secondary  importance  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  still 
exist,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Nosimoff,  who 
is  incorrigible,  they  are  no  worse  off  than  before. 

So  then,  Baron  Fritschen,  from  the  moment  he 
heard  of  Stasia's  sentence,  had  but  one  object,  had 
cherished  but  one  thought — that  of  seeing  the  Coun- 
tess and  laying  at  her  feet  a  devotion  in  which  he 
had  never  failed.  It  was  with  joy,  with  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  learned  what  kindness  had  been 
shown  by  the  Imperial  family  towards  Stasia;  and 
he  had  set  out  immediately  for  the  Rostoff  Palace. 

By  continually  besieging  the  entrance  he  had 
induced  Simon  to  go  several  times,  and  ask  the 
Countess's  permission  to  come  in. 

Stasia  always  refused  it. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  the  Baron,  "  I  will  pitch  my 
tont  here,  if  necessary.  But  I  must  see  the  Coun- 
tess, I  really  must." 

The  Countess  was  touched  by  his  perseverance. 

When  the  Baron  entered  the  Countess's  apartment, 
it  was  no  longer  as  the  pretentious  financier,  with 
his  veneer  of  aristocratic  mannerisms,  whom  we  have 
known ;  it  was  as  a  man  of  the  real  world,  of  the 
world,  which  has  human  feelings,  the  gaiety  of 
whose  frank  joy  is,  as  it  were,  a  thanks-offering 
to  God,  where  real  sorrows  are  felt  and  shared 
with  that  true  sympathy  which  shows  the  true 
firm  union  of  man  with  man. 

Poor  Baron,  he  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 

But  Stasia  understood  what  unselfishness  was  hid 
under  his  awkward  shyness. 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dear  Fritschen,"  she  said. 

And  at  these  words  Fritschen  now,  for  the  first 
time  treated  as  a  friend,  felt  big  tears  of  delight 
come  into  his  eyes.    But  he  recovered  himself. 

"  I  thought,"  he  said  to  the  Countess,  **  that  in 
your  present  situation  you  would  need  a  friend,  a 
true  and  faithful  friend.  I  offer  myself,  I  want  you 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  me.  I  do  not  speak  of 
the  past:  in  other  times  I  cherished  hopes  that 
were  absurdly  high.  To-day  it  is  different :  yes,  I 
think  in  a  different  way  now,  a  way  which  is  indeed 
a  very  pleasant  one." 

"  Well,  well,  Fritschen,"  said  Stasia,  smiling,  "let 
us  come  to  the  point.  I  accept  your  devotion,  I 
believe  it  to  be  sincere.  What  have  you  determined 
to  do  ?" 

"  Well,  Countess,  allow  me  to  come  and  see  you 
until  your  departure.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  being 
said  outside.  I  will  go  on  your  errands  in  the 
town  •  •  .  and  as  a  last  favour,  when  you  set 
out  for  the  frontier,  allow  me  to  organize  and  ar- 
range everything,  and  even    .    .    ." 

"  And  even  ?" 

"  Go  with  you." 

"  Ah  !  Fritschen,  there  I  must  say  no !  It  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Only  half  the  way." 

"  It  cannot  be." 

"  Excuse  me.  Countess,  I  want  to  accompany 
you  for  half  your  journey  to  see  that  you  lack 
nothing,  that  everything    .     .     ." 
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**  Do  not  press  me,  my  friend,  it  cannot  be." 

"  I  will  not  press  you,"  answered  Fritschen, 
thoughtfully.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had 
an  idea,  and  that  he  would  not  yield  the  point  so 
easily. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence  he  continued — 

**  I  must  not  leave  you  to-day  without  your  giving 
me  some  order." 

**  I  have  no  order  to  give  you." 

"  That  is  impossible,  think  now    .     .     ." 

In  reality,  though  touched  in  spite  of  herself  by 
Fritschen's  pertinacity,  she  was  inclined,  while  be- 
lieving him  animated  with  the  best  intentions,  to  put 
little  faith  in  his  carrying  them  into  effect. 

Besides  the  fact  that  honest  Fritschen  was  not 
reputed  the  most  trustworthy  of  mortals,  the  Russian 
language  contains  so  many  euphemistic  phrases, 
there  is  in  the  Russian  vocabulary  such  a  profusion 
of  words  and  notions  of  mere  politeness,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  was  at  first  sight  nothing  unusually 
reliable  in  Fritschen's  proposition. 

Nevertheless,  the  Countess  was  struck  by  his  per- 
sistence. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Fritschen,  since  you  really  mean 
it, — ^yes,  I  can  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

"  Tell  me  quickly,"  said  the  Baron,  raised  to  the 
pinnacle  of  happiness. 

"  Do  you  remember  Pavlovna  ?" 

**  I  should  think  so  .  •  •  and  even  if  I  did 
not,  the  trial    .    .    ." 

*'  Well,  well,    .    .    .    Pavlovna  was  my  friend 
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before  the  trial ;  she  remains  so  after  it.  Where  do 
you  think  she  is  ?" 

"  She  is  in  prison     ...     in  the  fortress." 

"  Do  you  think  the  Government  are  careful  of  her 
comfort  ?" 

"  You  must  be  joking !  .  .  .  Pavlovna  must 
be  under  the  same  rule  as  other  prisoners.  The  ad- 
ministration care  as  much  for  her  as  for  an  apple." 

"  Well  reasoned,  my  dear  Fritschen  !  That  is  a 
state  of  things  I  wish  to  remedy." 

"  And  how  ?" 

"  Continue  to  answer  my  questions !  Do  you  think 
if  I  send  anything  to  Pavlovna  in  my  own  name  she 
w  ill  receive  it  ?" 

**  You  must  have  an  authorization  to  send  it." 

"  I  have  not  this  authorization ;  and  my  intention 
is  not  to  ask  for  it." 

"I  see  what  you  want  me  to  do." 

"Tell  me  yourself." 

"  You  want  me  to  act  as  your  agent." 

"That  is  it." 

"  Very  well,  Countess,  I  will  do  so.  Rely  on  me. 
Had  I  even  to  buy  up  the  whole  fortress  your  orders 
should  be  executed." 

"  Not  my  orders, — my  requests." 

**  Your  orders,  Countess,  your  orders ;  I  am  a 
friend,  but  in  the  present  circumstances,  I  will  be 
your  faithful  messenger.  I  want  to  be  a  very  slave 
to  your  will.  Thus  much  said,  let  me  tell  you  my 
opinion  of  Pavlovna.  She  is  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled, and  if    •     .     ." 


-i-l 
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**  What  do  you  mean,  Fritschen,  are  you  joking  ?" 
The  Countess's  tone'  was  severe.     The  Baron  saw 
he  was  on  a  wrong  tack,  and^  by  his  excuses  only 
aggravated  his  mistake. 

"  That  is  my  opinion,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  you 
wish     ..." 

**  I  have  something  else  to  ask  of  you,  Fritschen." 
"  Speak,  speak,  you  can  never  ask  enough." 
"  You    remember  Pavlovna ;   do   you  remember 
Sergius  too  ?  " 

"  Not  so  well,  not  nearly  so  well ;  I  have  scarcely 
ever  seen  him." 

**  No  matter!  You  will  do  as  much,  if  not  more 
for  him  than  for  Pavlovna.  You  will  provide  them 
for  me  with  everything  they  need  to  make  them 
comfortable,  with  everything  that  can  ensure  their 
kind  treatment  by  their  gaolers,  and  render  their 
life  less  bitter.  In  short,  you  will  find  out  every- 
thing that  is  happening  to  them,  and  you  will  tell 


me. 


**  Certainly,"  said  Fritschen :  "  but.  Countess,  don't 
you  think  there  is  some  danger  of  their  accusing  me 
of  nihilism  too,  and  trying  me  along  with  the  three 
hundred  people  who  are  under  arrest  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  don't  think  so." 

"  May  heaven  hear  you  !  for  now  that  you  have 
pointed  out  the  way,  I  will  follow  it  to  the  end,  I 
warn  you." 

The  Baron  withdrew  a  little  anxious,  but  delighted 
at  heart.  He  thought  the  little  Countess  looked 
very  well,  and  as  he  had  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
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the  whole- world  wore  a  rosy  hue.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  antechamber  he  found  Simon. 

The  thought  which  he  had  not  revealed  to  Stasia 

might,    he    thought,    be  safely    communicated  to 

Simon :  his.  natural  sharpness  told  him  that  Simon 

would  be  flattered  by  the  confidence,  and  would  not 

betray  it. 

**  Good  da](,  Simon,  I  have  seen  your  mistress." 

"God  is  great,  Sir!" 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  important  plans  regarding  her." 

"  My  lady  will  be  very  glad." 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  them,  I  wanted  to  sec 
you  to  tell  you  all ;  for  without  you  I  can  do 
nothing." 

"  I  will  do  what  the  Saints  permit,"  said  Simon, 
not  without  some  astonishment  and  distrust. 

"  I  am  very  rich,  Simon  ;  well,  I  would  willingly 
give    all  my  fortune  to  spare  the  Barina  a  single 


sorrow." 


Simon  answered  nothing;  but  his  expressive 
countenance  showed  that  this  was  exactly  his 
opinion. 

"  If  the  Barina,"  continued  Fritschen, "  is  sent  to 
the  Crimea—well,  we  shall  follow  her ;  for  it  is  vciy 
pleasant  in  the  Crimea,  one  can  be  comfortable." 

"With  God's  help  all  things  are  possible." 

"No  doubt;  but  if  the  noble  Czar  our  father, 
should  send  the  Barina  to  Tobolsk !  Oh ! 
then    .    .     ." 

The  Baron  leant  towards  Simon,  and  said  what 
must  have  been  something  very  extraordinary,  for 
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the  eyes  of  Stasia's  foster  father  opened  to  an  inor- 
dinate extent. 

"  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  By  my  eternal  salvation,"  said  Simon,  "  it  is. 
On  my  life  that  is  something  like  a  plan,  an  admir- 
able plan  !" 

Fritschen,  delighted  to  be  understood,  walked 
dqwn  the  steps  of  the  RostoflF  Palace  with  the  same 
majesty  with  which  he  used  to  descend  those  of  the 
Exchange  after  some  lucky  colossal  stroke  of  busi- 
ness. 


mmmj. 


0  X. 

SERGIUS  AND   FRITSCHEN. 

Of  the  three  prisoners  it  was  Sergius  who  had 
suffered  most.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  court 
in  which  his  sentence  to  the  mines  had  just  been 
pronounced,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  pfendarmes. 
rapidly  led  to  a  little  room  adjoining  the  corridors, 
and  immediately  pinioned.  It  was  the  law.  Sergius 
was  nothing  but  a  convict,  a  mere  number  corres- 
ponding to  a  painful  and  degrading  punishment. 

The  men  who  are  under  these  circumstances 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  code  are  never  deli- 
cate in  their  proceedings ;  and  this  time  they  were 
less  than  ever  wanting  in  their  usual  brutality. 

Sergius  was  a  small  man,  his  appearance '  was  by 
no  means  imposing ;  even  his  face  was  not  striking 
at  first  sight,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  seen  him 
close,  to  have  watched  him  talk^or  smile,  to  under- 
stand what  a  charm  there  was  in  this  young  coun- 
tenance, in  spite  of  the  sad  air|it  always  wore. 

To  have  his  hands  tied,  to*  be  obliged  to  don  a 
special  dress,  all  the  vile  circumstances  of  his  con- 
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vict  state,  would  not  have  caused  Sergius  exces- 
sive pain, — it  was  what  he  expected.  But  what  did 
cause  him  pain  was  the  loss  of  his  glasses.  Short- 
sighted and  accustomed  to  wear  those  glasses  to 
bring  things  nearer,  he  was  threatened  with  blind- 
ness :  it  was  too  hard  a  fate.  When  the  soldier  took 
his  glasses  from  his  face,  in  his  characteristic  off- 
hand way,  Sergius  was  filled  with  consternation 
and  indignation. 

**  What  are  you  about,  brother  ?" 

**  What  good  is  this  to  you  VI 

**  To  see  through." 

"What  a  comic  notion!  People  can  see  quite 
well  without  them,  and,  to  begin  with,  they  are  for- 
bidden." 

"  Speak  to  the  ofiBcer  about  it." 

"  It  is  no  use ;  I  have  done  it  a  hundred  times.  I 
know  the  rule." 

**  Can  such  tyranny  be  possible  ?"  thought  Sergius. 

He  continued — 

"  Never  mind,  go  and  see  the  ofl(icer." 

"  No ;  I  shan't  disturb  the  ofi&cer  :  a  pretty  dress- 
ing he'd  give  me  ;  I  will  leave  them  you." 

The  ofi&cer  was  not  far  off.  He  hurried  to  the 
spot,  the  discussion  had  been  high. 

'*  Lieutenant,  the  prisoner  won't  give  me  his  spec- 
tacles.'* 

The  ofiScer  was  short-sighted  too ;  so  he  under- 
stood the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  that  the  law  im- 
posed on  Sergius.  He  motioned  the  soldier  to  be 
quiet,  and  came  up  to  the  prisoner. 
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*'  Keep  your  glasses  till  you  come  to  the  fortress. 
There  I  will  ask  you  for  them,  to  conform  to 
the  rules.  You  will  give  them  to  me,  and  with  the 
governor's  permission  I  will  have  them  given 
back  to  you." 

Sergius  could  only  thank  the  generous  officer ;  but 
prematurely:  for  when  they  reached  the  fortress 
everything  took  place  as  he  had  said,  except  as 
regarded  the  governor's  permission,  which  did  not 
come.  Sergius,  therefore,  was  reduced  to  semi- 
blindness,  for  that  is  not  sight  which  cannot  per- 
ceive things  in  detail. 

But  no  matter,  he  was  tired  by  all  the  emotions  he 
had  undergone,  so  broken  down  by  the  double  con- 
demnation of  Stasia  and  the  governess,  so  upset 
himself  at  the  thought  of  the  work  he  would  be 
forced  to  do  in  the  mines,  that  he  threw  himself  on 
the  .camp  bedstead  in  his  cell,  and  slept  a  reinVigo- 
rating  sleep.  He  did  not  dream,  his  sleep  was  too 
heavy  and  too  deep. 

A  fearful  awaking  was  in  store  for  him. 

"  Get  up !"  said  the  gaoler. 

"  May  not  I  wash  my  face  ?  '* 

**  Get  up,  and  no  answer.    Come  outside  with  you.'* 

"  Whither  am  I  going  ?  " 

''  To  the  dep6t." 

All  those  who  are  sentenced  to  Siberia  are 
penned  in  the  same  place:  murderers,  thieves, 
people  of  every  rank, — the  worst  vagabonds  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  It  was  with  these 
that  Sergius  was  to  mix. 
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To  be  in  contact  with  them  made  him  shudder ; 
for  not  only  was  his  body  punished,  but  his  soul. 
He  was  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  brutal  habits  : 
well,  so  be  it  !  but  to  force  him  to  hear  the  conver- 
sation of  this  assembled  garbage  was  too  much. 

The  object  of  the  police,  to  whom  Sergius  hence- 
forth belonged,  was  not  so  cruel  as  our  friend  might 
think  :  they  simply  wanted  to  make  him  wish  for 
some  alleviation;  and  when  he  asked  for  it  to 
obtain  in  e^cchange  some  information  about  the 
nihilists  and  the  secret  press  at  which  the  ritual 
had  been  printed. 

But  they  ill  knew  Sergius :  the  first  stupor  over, 
he  understood  that  it  was  one  ordeal  more,  and 
made  ready  to  go  through  it. 

Besides,  his  future  companions,  those  who  were  to 
form  part  with  him  of  the  chain  which  was  going  to 
Siberia,  did  not  prove  unbearable.  If  they  were 
troublesome  it  was  by  their  little  attentions. 

Thus  the  expectation  of  the  police  was  deceived. 
Not  only  did  Sergius  give  no  signs  of  weakness,  but 
his  companions  would  in  no  wise  consent  to  act  as 
spies  upon  him.  They  felt  for  him,  on  the  contrary, 
a  sort  of  veneration.  They  were  little  acquainted 
with  the  windings  of  the  drama  which  brought 
Sergius  into  the  same  boat  as  themselves ;  but  they 
knew  vaguely  that  the  nihilist  student  did  not 
belong  to  the  criminal  world;  they  looked  upon 
him  as  a  superior  and  unfortunate  being. 

But  though  these  wretched  convicts  tried  to  make 
Sergius's  position  less  intolerable,  this  was  neverthe- 
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less  no  reason  why  Sergius  should  not  think  himself 
badly  treated.  As  a  political  prisoner,  he  had  a 
right  to  a  certain  consideration  which  the  authori- 
ties seemed  to  refuse  him:  he  demanded  it. 

To  all  his  petitions,  silence  was  the  sole  reply. 

All  that  Sergius  knew  was,  that  he  was  to  be  one 
of  a  chain  which  was  to  leave  St.  Petersburg  some- 
where about  the  beginning  of  June. 

He  never  could  turn  his  thoughts  to  Stasia  with- 
out a  shudder:  he  pictured  to  himself  the  little 
Countess,  unhappy,  persecuted,  separated  from  all 
she  loved,  from  all  that  hitherto  had  been  her  sup- 
port and  life. 

And  then  his  brain,  over-excited  by  the  existence 
he  himself  was  leading,  imagined  terrors  of  every 
kind,  strokes  of  ill-fortune  from  which  there  was 
no  escape :  he  saw  everything  under  the  shadow 
of  dark  forebodings. 

He  began  to  grow  very  cold,  very  gloomy,  and 
taciturn ;  he  complained  alone  to  his  companions, 
who  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence. 

He  was  easily  irritated. 

He  found  fault  with  everyone  that  came  near 
him  ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  continual  irritation.  He 
lost  his  quietness  and  self-possession,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  paint  thmgs  in  their  blackest  colours. 

His  intellectual  life  was  suffering  from  real  dis- 
orders.    By    degrees  Sergius's  constitution,  mental 
habits,   qualities   and  passions  were  changed;  his 
nervous  system  was  affected,  he  needed  great  care. 
Sergius  was  anxious  also  for  Pavlovna.    After  all 
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she  had  been  his  comrade  in  every  battle  ;  they  had 
fought  the  good  fight  together ;  but  it  was  useless 
for  him  to  enquire  about  her,  generally  his  com- 
panions would  stare  at  him  with  a  dull  air,  and  his 
gaolers  only  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

Meanwhile,  true  to  his  word,  Fritschen  was  at 
work.  Always  prudent — and  it  were  useless  to  find 
fault  with  this  quality,  since  it  helped  him  to  do 
good — Fritschen  had  gone  in  search  of  the  head  of 
the  police,  who  had  received  him  most  politely. 

The  interview  was  A  la  Russe,  extremely  cour- 
teous. 

**  How  could  he  be  of  service  to  the  wealthy 
Baron  ?"  General  TrepofF  had  enquired. 

"  First  of  all,"  was  Fritschen's  answer,  "  allow  me 
to  secure  your  Excellency's  favourable  attention  by 
presenting  you  with  this  sum  for  the  poor."  And 
Fritschen  laid  on  the  table  an  envelope  containing 
several  thousand  roubles. 

General  TrepofF  was  the  most  incorruptible,  the 
most  honourable  among  men:  and  Fritschen  was 
not  acting  with  a  view  to  giving  him  a  bribe. 
Nevertheless,  the  General,  unwilling  even  to  incur 
suspicion,  returned  the  envelope,  and  said : 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  read  the  Official  Messenger  ; 
it  will  be  enough  if  I  see  your  name  there.  But 
what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  have  a  friend,  Sergius  the  nihilist,  who  is  to 
be  sent  to  Siberia.  I  should  like  to  be  of  service  to 
him." 

"  You  are  generous.'* 
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"  No,  he  is  a  firiend." 

"  This  is  a  serious  matter :  Sergius  is  in  bad 
odoor,  in  very  bad  odour.  I  will  speak  about  it  to 
His  Majesty/' 

**  Can  I  send  him  some  money  ?  " 

**  Yes,  but  very  little ;  and  only  through  the  prison 
governor/' 

*'  Can  I  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  The  devil !  you  want  a  great  deal." 

But  Fritschen,  seeing  that  the  chief  of  the  police 
seemed  to  look  on  his  proceedings  as  quite  natural, 
was  indeed  gfrowing  bolder. 

"  Consider,  your  Excellency,  I  shall  never  see  him 
again." 

"  True." 
And  we  know  each  other  very  intimately." 
I  did  not  know  that,"  said  the  chief  of  the  police 
thoughtfully ;  for  he  had  already  begun  to  think  of 
something  else. 

"That  is  to  say,"  added  Fritschen,  with  some 
terror,  "  we  knew  each  other  well  enough  for  me 
to     .     .     ." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  the  fortress.     Come  with 
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me. 


It  was,  in  fact,  the  hour  of  the  General's  daily 
visit.  By  taking  Fritschen  with  him,  the  head  of 
the  police  was  doing  a  service  he  could  not 
refuse  ;  for,  after  all,  nothing  can  be  refused  to  a 
man  of  whom  the  Government  may  stand  in  need 
'r  time, 
soon  as  they  reached  the  fortress,  the  General 
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made  Fritschen,  who  was  somewhat  moved,  enter 
the  vault  which  leads  to  the  Alexander  Nevski 
chapel. 

"  Where  are  we  going  to,  General  ?" 

"  To  the  depot." 

Everyone  uncovered  as  they  passed.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  corridor  was  a  grating,  behind  which  a 
stout  oaken  door  shut  out  the  view. 

"  Here  we  are,  Baron  !" 

Addressing  himself  to  the  silent  gaoler,  who  was 
presenting  arms,  the  General  said  imperiously, 

"  Call  the  Siberian  convict  Sergius ;  let  bun  come 
to  the  grating." 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  folding  oak  doors 
were  slid  back  in  the  grooves  cut  in  the  floor,  and 
Sergius*s  anxious  face  appeared.  The  Baron  hardly 
knew  him,  and  Sergius  scarcely  recognized  the 
Baron. 

Their  mutual  surprise  may  be  imagined. 

"  Talk,"  said  the  General.    "  I  will  leave  yon," 

And  he  walked  off  along  the  passage. 

"  You  are  really  Sergius  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I.     What  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  The  Countess  Stasia  has  commissioned  me  to 
see  you  at  any  price.  She  wishes  me  to  tell  her 
exactly  how  you  are.  Tell  me  everything  you  have 
to  say  to  her.  Your  message  will  be  faithfully 
delivered." 

Sergius  was  choking.  Two  minutes  ago  he 
was  far  from  thinking  of  such  a  sudden  communica- 
tion with  the  living  world. 
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"  Oh,  rather  tell  me  of  our  delicate  friend.  Tell 
me,  Baron,  how  she  has  endured  the  dreadful 
position  into  which  we  have  brought  her.  And 
when  you  see  her  again  above  all  do  not  tell  her  in 
what  despondency  you  found  me :  I  might  cause  her 
too  much  disgust  or  pity." 

"  Be  calm,  Sergius,"  said  the  Baron  greatly  moved, 
**  in  God's  name  be  calm.  Take  this  envelope ;  it  is 
I  who  give  you  this  in  my  own  name  to  help  you  in 
your  sad  misfortune,  I  will  take  care  of  you.  Stasia 
will  take  care  of  yoil  too.  Poor  friend !  you  have 
our  pity  and  our  love." 

The  General  was  coming  back. 

He  affected  a  ferocious  air,  though  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent heart. 

**  You  have  done,  haven't  you  ?  You  have  no 
request  to  make?" 

"  General,  I  want  my  eyeglass  or  some  spectacles: 
I  cannot  see ;  I  am  short-sighted,  and  they  ha^t 
taken    •     . " 

"  Your  glasses  shall  be  given  back.  Now,  Baron, 
come  along ;  I  am  in  a  hurry," 

The  doors  returned  to  their  original  position ;  and 
Fritschen,  whom  the  performance  of  good  actions 
made  as  light-hearted  as  a  youth  of  twenty,  followed 
the  General,  after  conveying  to  Sergius  by  extra- 
ordinary signs  a  thousand  kind  affectionate  wishes. 
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The  trial  had  brought  into  prominence  the  name 
of  Petrovitch,  the  wine  seller,  whose  shop  used  to 
serve  the  nihilists  as  a  meeting  place  when  they 
wished  to  see  each  other  or  to  conspire. 

But  the  effect  of  this  annoying  notoriety  had  been 
precisely  to  drive  away  his  ordinary  customers  ;  all 
the  habitual  frequenters  of  his  shop  were  seized  with 
a  certain  terror ;  they  vaguely  asked  each  other — 
every  one  having  some  sin  upon  his  conscience — 
whether  the  police  were  not  meditating  their  arrest 
if  not  already  engagcid  in  their  pursuit  ? 

For  a  few  days  Petrovitch  had  found  consolation, 
he  had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  his  custom 
had  been  changed  for  the  better:  indeed,  a  fairly 
large  number  of  carriages  had  stopped  at  his  door, 
and  from  them  aristocratic  couples  would  alight. 
But  this  had  soon  come  to  an  end. 

The  wine  seller  was  left  alone — with  his  despair. 

But  had  he  not  been  a  traitor  ?  He  deserved  his 
fate. 
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But  the  police  do  not  desert  their  friends;  the 
wretched  state  into  which  Petrovitch  had  fallen  sug- 
gested to  the  Prefecture  the  idea  of  turning  to 
account  the  information  which  the  host  had  picked 
up  during  his  long  career. 

So  Petrovitch  accepted — and  how  could  he  refuse  ? 
— the  office  of  hunting  out  those  ardent  nihilists  who 
had  escaped  the  first  investigation. 

Petrovitch's  efforts  were  successful  enough. 

One  day,  finding  himself  in  the  Great  Morskaia, 
one  of  the  widest  and  most  frequented  streets  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Petrovitch  was  attracted  by  the  noise 
of  a  machine ;  he  looked  a  long  while  through  the 
gratings,  and  would  have  gone  off  without  thought 
of  evil,  had  he  not  noticed  a  certain  movement  of 
anxiety  and  confusion  produced  among  the  workmen 
by  his  long  and  unwished  for  observation. 

Some  steps  off  in  the  same  street  stands  the 
Prefecture.  To  run  thither  and  relate  his  impres- 
sions was  for  the  late  tavern  keeper  now  turned 
detective,  the  affair  of  a  moment. 

The  Colonel,  to  whom  he  spoke,  at  first  bade  him 
go  to  the  devil  with  his  queer  sights  ;  but  Petrovitch 
persisted  so  that  the  Colonel  soon  hardly  knew  what 
to  make  of  it. 

"  What  occasion  can  there  be  for  so  much  uneasi- 
ness since  they  are  working  in  broad  daylight  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know,  but  why  are  they  so  frightened  ?'* 

"Just  consider  now.  It  is  a  well-known  house; 
and  do  you  imagine  people  would  come  to  within 
two  paces  of  the  Prefecture  to    •    .    ." 
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**  I  know  nothing  for  certain.  I  have  only  my 
instinct  and  a  presentiment." 

"  Well,  be  quiet,     I  will  go  and  see." 

And  indeed,  as  it  was  quite  close  by,  the  Colonel 
saw  no  harm  in  judging  personally  of  the  reality  of 
what  Petrovitch  had  seen. 

He  took  up  his  position  before  the  grating  through 
which  the  workmen  were  to  be  seen:  passengers, 
attracted  by  the  noise,  kept  stopping  every  moment, 
and,  after  an  unintelligent  stare,  made  place  for 
others. 

He  had  passed  the  spot  a  hundred  times ;  he  had 
even  stopped,  but  never  for  long,  and  always  with  the 
indifference  of  the  lounger  who  stares  straight  at  an 
object  without  seeing  it. 

Now  things  were  different :  gradually  he  grew 
interested  in  the  workmen  hurrying  to  and  fro,  in 
the  noise  and  action  af  the  machinery. 

These  iifamense  cellars  turned  into  workshops 
contained  in  fact  the  well-known  press,  to  which  the 
printing  of  imperial  documents  had  often  been 
entrusted. 

So  the  Colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  contemplation  walked  away. 

However,  Petrovitch  was  right. 

This  time  again  the  nihilists  had  a  lucky  escape. 

The  nihilists  had  not  only  won  over  the  printer 
to  those  subversive  opinions  which  are  called  in 
Russia  liberal,  but  they  had  at  length  even  persuaded 
him  to  print  *' The  Beginning" — that  unseizable 
journal  which  appears  everywhere  and  is  published 
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nowhere.  The  printer  had  even  hit  on  a  sufficiently 
ingenious  plan. 

As,  after  all,  his  usual  workmen  might  have 
betrayed  him,  at  two  o'clock  every  six  da3rs  the 
hands  then  working  were  sent  to  rest,  and  had 
their  places  taken  by  nihilist  workmen,  who  were 
moreover  excellent  printers. 

The  best  means  to  secrecy  had  been  long  dis- 
cussed. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cases  foolish  plans  had  been  at 
first  proposed,  such  as  setting  up  the  presses  in 
vaults,  in  the  basement  of  an  old  house  ;  in  short,  a 
complete  dramatic  scene  had  been  imagined. 

When  the  printer's  turn  came  for  a  suggestion, 
he  had  no  hesitation. 

"  All  these  proposals,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  are 
very  good  in  themselves ;  however,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  plan  which  of  course  I  think  a 
better  one.  I  will  set  up  the  printing  at  my  work- 
shop, in  the  usual  place  in  which  I  print  a  large  num- 
ber of  documents  for  the  authorities.  Any  one  who 
pleases  may  come  and  see  the  men  at  work.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  idea  ?"  It  seemed  bold  but  excel- 
lent. There  was  rapturous  applause,  and  for  many 
years  since  that  day  the  printing  had  been  carried 
on  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 

From  this  workshop  used  to  start  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  empire  those  flying  leaves,  very 
well  printed  too,  which  we  have  held  in  our  hands. 

Travelling  on  long  journeys  under  cloaks  these 
pamphlets  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the  nihilists 
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throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  Russians,  ex- 
tending even  into  Georgia. 

They  are  the  scandal  of  the  authorities,  who  see 
in  them  the  abomination  of  desolation.  But  no 
matter.  The  officer  on  guard  in  some  far  off  fortress 
on  the  frontier,  the  serf  still  detained  by  the  arrears 
of  his  emancipation  fee,  the  bureaucrat  at  his  desk 
with  a  little  loaf  and  salt  by  his  side,  in  short  every 
subject  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  read  at  some  time  or  other,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, these  pages  which  spring  no  one  knows 
whence  and  speak  the  language  of  revolt. 

Reflection  cannot  fail  to  be  aroused  by  even  the 
most  cursory  perusal,  and  it  is  on  this  that  the 
revolutionists  count. 

These  are  the  seeds  of  revolution  which  they  sow 
at  haphazard,  and  whose  fruit  they  hope  to  reap. 

However,  it  must  not  be  fancied  that  these  pamph- 
lets contain  nothing  but  violent  expressions  of 
impotence  and  hate. 

If  they  confined  themselves  to  spreading  the  criea 
of  sufiFering  they  would  scarce  obtain  a  perusal, 
they  would  have  no  effect. 

No;  the  power  of  the  nihilist  sheets,  printed  in 
secret  presses,  lies  precisely  in  their  sober  and 
reasonable  tone.  There  is  much  sound  logic  in 
the  expositions  of  their  sentiments,  in  their  warfare 
against  prejudice,  error  and  superstition. 

There  is  something  striking  in  their  way  of  look- 
ing at  Russian  society,  the  barbarous  civilization 
which  Old  Muscovy  has  handed  down.    How  could 
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it  be  otherwise  in  a  land  which  is  still  bound  to  the 
old  feudalism  not  only  by  memories  but  by  living 
ties,  since  the  emancipation  has  not  yet  settled  its 
accounts  ? 

However,  since  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  our 
heroes,  the  nihilists  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow committees  had  found  time  for  some  salutary 
reflections.  The  highest  of  their  body,  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  in  public,  had  stirred  up  dis- 
order, provoked  rebellion, — and  were  now  in  prison. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  haul  which  the 
chief  of  the  police  had  made  and  which  kept  in 
prison  more  than  three  hundred  persons  at  St.  Peters- 
burg 'alone,  had  caught  a  few  innocent  people  in  its 
meshes,  but  also  a  large  number  of  criminals  and 
scoundrels,  quite  a  swarm  of  gaol  birds.  The 
nihilists  who  remained  and  whom  the  police  did 
not  catch  were  men  of  riper  sense :  freed  from  an 
element  of  impurity  they  began  to  work  men's  minds 
with  purely  liberal .  tendencies ;  they  made  their 
sole  object  to  secure  more  or  less  rapidly  the  rights 
of  man,  both  civil  and  political,  such  as  are  enjoyed 
in  France.     Every  minor  question  they  set  aside. 

Thus  nihilism  was  being  purified ;  thus  Sergius' 
dream  was  being  realized.  Formerly  when  he 
wished  to  keep  the  Revolution  within  bounds  who 
had  drowned  his  voice  ?     The  bad  nihilists. 

Now  that  these  latter  were  under  active  super- 
vision by  the  police,  the  field  was  cleared  and  laid 
open  for  wiser  and  more  philosophic  plans.  So  true 
is  this,  that  for  six  years,  save  certain  brutal  cxcep- 
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tions  which  should  be  stigmatized  as  they  deserve, 
all  manifestations  by  the  nihilists  have  been  inspired 
solely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  a  constitution  granted 
to  Russia  by  the  empire  itself,  and  thus  raised  to  a 
moral  level  with  the  constitutional  States  of  Europe. 
Not  long  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
from  afar  the  march  of  these  revolutionary  ideas. 
In  Russia  they  cause  now-a-days  less  horror;  but 
we  who  see  them  from  afar  are  liable  to  pass  upon 
them  too  severe  and  summary  a  j  udgment.  Let  us 
remember  the  names  that  were  branded  and  the 
tortures  that  have  been  inflicted,  even  in  France, 
on  all  the  pioneers  of  progress. 

Really  it  was  not  for  Vladimir's  murder  that 
Stasia,  Pavlovna,  or  Sergius  had  been  condemned. 

The  government  and  the  law  when  it  struck  them 
had  only  aimed  a  blow  at  those  who  wished  for 
novelty,  that  is  for  a  constitution. 

Ah !  if  Sergius  in  his  prison  amid  the  vile  company 
where  he  was  thrust  could  but  have  seen  the  success 
of  the  ideas  he  had  preached,  he  would  have  been 
consoled ;  bat  he  imagined  that  the  cause  was  lost 
and  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  mankind  for  ever. 

The  clever  nihilists  had,  on  the  contrary,  turned 
this  last  trial  to  advantage.  They  had  made  our 
heroes  into  martyrs. 

Before  the  country  nobles,  ruined  and  discon« 
tented,  they  set  Stasia  as  an  example.  Before 
the  mercantile  class  they  put  the  life,  acts  and 
works  of  Sergius.  Before  the  men  and  women  of 
the  people  they  set  Pavlovna. 
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And  thus  inspired,  filled  with  the  breath  of  eager 
enthusiasm,  the  nihilist  papers  came  even  to  the 
head  of  the  police,  the  guards,  the  gaolers,  the 
courtiers  in  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  popes 
in  the  churches  ;  and  though  like  a  subtle  invisible 
vapour,  as  strong  and  irresistible  as  a  lever,  per- 
formed its  work  of  overturning. 

Petrovitch  had  discovered  the  secret  press,  and 
the  authorities  whom  he  informed  were  doing 
nothing. 

The  Colonel,  who  had  come  to  inspect  the 
grating,  had  gone  off  without  any  further  suspicion. 

The  nihilists  must  have  indeed  been  lucky,  the 
authorities  indeed  blind.  Petrovitch  did  not  feel 
satisfied.  However,  he  consoled  himself  by  saying, 
**  It  is  no  further  business  of  mine,  I  have  done 
my  duty. " 

All  would  have  been  for  the  best  had  not  a 
pamphlet  of  more  importance  than  those  published 
hitherto,  brought  disorder  into  the  whole  Prefec- 
ture of  police  and  compelled  the  attention  of  the 
sharpest  detective. 


XII. 


REDOUBLED    SEVERITY. 


The  pamphlet  in  question,  which  threw  all  the 
police  into  consternation,  was  not,  however,  due  to 
a  nihilist. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  young  writer,  who  wished 
to  rival  Hertzen,  and  whose  fancy  led  him  to  try 
and  revive  the  daring  proceedings  of  "The  Bell." 
The  witty  threatening  tone  of  this  composition 
shewed  a  practised  hand.  Consequently,  the  func- 
tionaries charged  with  discovering  the  author  looked 
for  him  among  men  of  a  certain  age,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  unfavourably  known  to  the  censorship ; 
and  as  some  one  must  always  be  fixed  on  as  a 
victim*,  a  professor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  University 
was  marked  down.  Meanwhile  Petrovitch  had 
settled  in  his  heavy  head  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  upon  the  matter. 

He  walked  carelessly  past  the  window  of  the 
printing  house,  where  he  noticed  new  faces  and 
unusual  activity. 

His  plans  were  soon  made. 

He  deteiTOined  to  go  down  into  the  workshop,  get 
into  conversation  with  the  workmen  on  some  pretext 
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or  other,  and  filch  from  them  either  a  set  of  type 
already  set  up,  or  a  bill  or  something. 

Petrovitch  forgot  one  thing,  namely,  that  if  the 
police  watch  the  nihilists,  the  nihilists  in  their  turn 
watch  the  police. 

The  printing  office  was  a  couple  of  paces  from  the 
Prefecture,  that  is  to  say,  whatever  took  place  in 
the  Palace  of  Administration  was  immediately  known 
and  commented  upon  by  our  printer-politicians. 

The  head  pf  the  police  could  not  go  out  with- 
out being  noticed. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  his  principal  sub- 
ordinates. 

So  Petrovitch  was  known  and  marked :  this  was 
beforehand  a  defeat,  an  utter  rout  for  the  wretched 
detective. 

He  went  down  to  the  basement  with  that  heavy 
step  peculiar  to  the  Russian  peasant,  and  assumed 
the  most  idiotic  look  he  could, — it  is  thus  that 
the  moujik  marks  his  greatest  strokes  of  cunning 
— and  walking  up  to  the  first  workman  that  came 
towards  him,  asked  if  they  would  sell  him  any  old 
paper. 

"There  is  nothing  for  sale  here,  brother,"  said 
the  workman. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Petrovitch.  "  I  will 
rest  here  a  little  and  look  on  at  you." 

"  As  you  like." 

Swinging  his  arms,  he  seemed  to  indulge  his 
curiosity  by  examining  the  composition  and  the 
machines  at  work«      Really  he  was  watching  as  a 
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cat  watches  a  mouse.  Noticing  one  young  composi- 
tor at  work  with  sustained  attention,  and  wholly 
engrossed  in  fixing  a  set  of  about  twelve  lines,  Petro- 
vitch  was  of  opinion  that  by  advancing  carefully 
towards  him  and  concealing  his  intention  he  might 
manage  to  lay  his  hands  on  booty  of  some  sort. 

He  was  quite  close  to  the  young  printer ;  he  put 
on  his  air  of  most  natural  innocence. 

Suddenly  the  compositor  turned  his  head. 

Petrovitch  did  not  hesitate. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  took  the  box  of  type,  put  it 
in  the  great  pocket  of  his  touloup  ;  then  with  slow 
steps  walking  almost  backwards  he  gained  the 
door. 

But  there  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back. 

**  Hullo,  brother !"  cried  several  voices. 

**  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  you.     So  you  are  leaving  us  ?  " 

Petrovitch,  thinking  they  meant  to  joke,  wanted  to 
go  on  his  way.  Two  stalwart  fellows  stopped  him 
and  held  his  arms  to  enable  the  compositor  to  recover 
his  stolen  property  in  the  depths  of  the  touloup. 

**  What  is  that,  brother  ?  " 

*'  I  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  were  going  off  without  a  word.  Whither 
were  you  carrying  that  ?'*  Petrovitch,  who  had  seen 
the  strangest  things  during  his  life,  and  whose  shop 
had  been  in  former  days  the  scene  of  more  than  one 
crime,  already  began  to  feel  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done ;  he  feared  the  consequenc6s. 

He  tried  to  deny  the  theft. 
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**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.    •    .    Some  one 
must  have  put  this  in  my  pocket  for  a  joke.** 

*'  You  fool,  everybody  saw  you." 

''  We  must  sentence  him  to  some  punishment  that 
he  will  always  remember." 

"  Ignoble  spy !     Infamous  Petrovitch  !  " 

**  I  have  some  roubles !"  murmured  the  wretch. 
It  is  a  magic  word  in  Russia.  Their  anger  abated, 
they  began  to  laugh,  and  Petrovitch  had  to  be  his 
own  executioner. 

They  sent  for  vodka,  a  fine  white  brandy,  which 
the  lower  orders  indulged  in  to  fearful  excess. 

When  the  bottles  were  brought  the  compositors 
surrounded  Petrovitch. 

**  Come,  our  health,  Petrovitch!  .  .  You  have 
left  off  selling  vodka,  you  old  rascal,  but  you  are  a 
good  judge  of  it  all  the  same." 

Petrovitch  drank,  and  so  well  that  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  he  was  wandering.  He  even  talked  so 
loud  and  made  such  a  noise,  and  sang  so  intolerably 
that  the  workmen  shut  him  up  in  a  type  cupboard, 
a  dark  hole,  where  in  a  few  minutes  he  fell  asleep. 

Such  was  the  result  of  Petrovitch*s  campaign. 

But  his  proceedings  had  given  the  alarm';  every- 
thing that  might  cause  the  police  the  least  anxiety 
was  removed  and  taken  elsewhere  either  to  the 
workmen's  houses  or  in  hiding  places  which  they 
alone  knew ;  everything  was  restored  to  order ;  the 
nihilist  workmen  were  for  a  time  depressed,  and 
when  Petrovitch  awoke  the  next  morning,  when  after 
a  hideous  row  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  doors  of 
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his  prison  opened  he  could  no  longer  recognize  a 
soul,  the  very  arrangement  of  the  workshop  had 
been  changed. 

He  went  out,  still  rather  unsteady,  and  sat  down, 
like  the  veritable  police  dog  that  he  was,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Prefecture. 

He  took  good  care  to  tell  his  chiefs  nothing 
about  it. 

To  begin  with,  the  adventure  was  too  humiliat- 
ing for  himself,  and,  moreover,  a  vague  fear  seemed 
to  choke  him.  .  Remembering  Riboifski's  fate,  he 
told  himseU*  that  perhaps  if  he  pushed  matters  too 
far,  if  he  gave  information  to  the  authorities,  a 
similar  fate  might  await  him. 

He  resolved  to  say  nothing,  never  to  be  mixed 
up  in  politics  any  more,  and  to  confine  himself  to- 
simply  following  his  calling  in  the  dark  cabarets 
which  served  as  a  refuge  to  nocturnal  footpads 
or  professional  thieves. 

Meanwhile  the  pamphlet  was  on  its  way. 

No  bookseller  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
single  copy :  a  few  exalted  personages  who  took  a 
pleasure  in  this  dull  resistance  and  in  unexpected 
attacks  on  established  order,  had  in  vain  offered 
considerable  sums,  they  had  got  nothing. 

Like  the  French,  Russian  society  is  greedy  of 
these  scandals ;  it  blames  them,  it  fears  them,  but 
it  enjoys  them. 

A  feat  of  daring  bolder  than  any  that  had 
hitherto  been  heard  of  came  to  put  a  finishing  touch 
to  the  terrors  of  the  middle  class  and  aristocracy 
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and  provoked  the  government   into    redoubling    its 
severity. 

It  was  a  review  day. 

The  Emperor  was  to  drive  in  person  along  the 
line  of  troops. 

The  sky  was  gloriously  clear ;  it  was  one  of  those 
May  days  which  under  the  northern  sky  are  of 
unusual  splendour;  in  those  countries  the  spring 
bursts  forth  suddenly :  where  yesterday  nothing  but 
black  branches  were  to  be  seen  scarcely  yet  disbur- 
dened of  the  snow  which  had  covered  them  through- 
out the  winter,  the  Russian  sees  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  awakes,  a  perfect  feast  of  green ;  the  leaves 
open  and,  as  it  were,  swelled  to  produce  an  effect  of 
freshness  and  of  life.  The  brain  is  seized  by  a  sort 
of  intoxication,  unknown  in  our  climate,  which  is 
the  pleasure  of  existence. 

The  troops,  arrayed  as  if  for  battle,  had  been 
assembled  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

The  cannon  were  roaring. 

Battalion  advanced  on  one  another  with  a 
threatening  air. 

At  one  time  they  would  run  at  a  quick  but  well- 
marked  step,  at  another  they  would  wheel  slowly 
and  with  great  precision. 

At  a  given  moment,  they  all  fired. 

At  St.  Petersburg  there  is  never  a  grand  review 
without  a  sham  fight ;  the  spectacle  is  of  the  most 
attractive  kind,  and  one  which  the  crowd  would  not 
readily  relinquish. 

This  time  the  crowd  was  immense. 
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The  cannon  were  fired  one  after  another,  and  were 
greeted  at  each  report  with  a  formidable  hurrah. 

Smoke  covered  the  whole  Champ  de  Mars ;  and 
when  it  faded,  the  gilded  uniforms,  the  polished 
copper  casques,  the  plates  on  the  wagons,  the  shin- 
ing arms  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  which  was 
reflected  with  redoubled  brilliance  from  all  these 
mirrors. 

The  review  was  nearly  over. 

The  Emperor  was  coming :  an  indefinable  some- 
thing made  his  presence  felt :  for  in  Russia,  the 
country  of  Divine  right,  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
is  held  sacred,  and  all  his  acts,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  are  received  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe. 

Silence  had  fallen. 

The  battalions  were  massed  together,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  places.  The  soldiers 
stood  waiting  in  an  attitude  of  attention. 

At  length,  a  more  than  human  shout  burst  from 
all  these  breasts,  and  broke  the  silence  of  the 
crowd. 

An  open  carriage  had  just  reached  the  comer  of 
the  square.  The  Emperor,  whether  from  fatigue  or 
indisposition,  had  simply  come  to  enjoy  the  sight 
and  take  a  look  at  his  brave  soldiers ;  but  he  was 
disinclined  to  mount  that  day  and  hold  the  in- 
spection himself. 

Just  as  all  eyes  were  being  turned  towards  him 
a  parcel  thrown  by  an  unseen  hand  fell  into  the 
imperial  carriage. 

2  H 
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The  Emperor,  whose  face  sometimes  wears  an 
expression  of  fatigue  but  never  of  astonishment, 
scarcely  lowered  his  eyes  towards  the  missile. 

Two  aides-de-camp  had  hurried  to  him. 

"  Open  it,"  said  the  Emperor, 

It  was  a  dark  envelope. 

The  reader  has  guessed,  it  contained  the  famous 
pamphlet.  The  Emperor  took  it  from  the  officer 
who  had  picked  it  up,  opened  it  with  complete  indif- 
ference and  read  a  few  lines. 

Then  he  beckoned. 

The  Head  of  the  Police  appeared ;  he  was  much 
embarrassed,  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  He  bowed 
again  and  again  as  the  Emperor  spoke  to  him.  He 
had  not  himself  said  a  word. 

The  review  over,  the  regiments  filed  past  in  all 
the  majesty  of  strength.  The  people  followed  them 
\vith  love  and  admiration ;  and  the  soldiers,  under 
the  rays  of  the  May  sun,  amid  the  caresses  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm,  hardly  knew  themselves  for  joy. 
That  moment  they  forgot  all  that  they  had  suffered, 
and  went  home  singing  to  the  barracks. 
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As  has  been  seen,  the  Emperor's  conversation  with 
the  Head  of  the  Police  had  had  the  natural  result, 
redoubled  strictness.  The  Emperor  had  asked  for 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  even  had  he  known  how  his 
words  would  be  interpreted,  had  he  suspected  in 
what  way  his  orders  would  be  carried  out,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending a  kind  treatment  of  the  culprits  already 
sentenced  and  moderation  in  the  search  for  others. 

But  the  officials  know  only  how  to  do  one  thing, 
namely  their  duty ;  and  this  they  do  at  the  expense 
of  their  conscience,  performing  whatever  their 
extravagant  zeal  suggests :  an  ofBcial  who  has 
been  scolded  by  his  superior  hardly  knows  what 
has  become  of  him. 

So  the  prisoners  were  made  fatally  aware  of  the 
Emperor's  interview  with  the  Chief  of  the  Police 
on  the  Champ-de-Mars. 

The  officers  appointed  to  the  fortress  by  the 
Prefecture  received  orders  to  examine  the  nihilist 
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Sergius,   and   especially   Pavlovna,  and  to  extract 
information  from  them  at  any  cost. 

Furthermore,  it  was  ordered  that  when  all  the 
information  had  been  obtained  from  the  prisoners 
that  could  be  expected,  the  departure  for  Siberia  or 
the  towns  appointed  as  places  of  exile  by  the 
"  Official  Messenger "  was  to  be  hastened.  New 
arrests  were  made  on  a  large  scale. 

If  anything  can  furnish  a  notion  of  what  happens 
in  such  cases,  it  is  our  own  history,  the  history  of 
France :  when  under  the  reign  of  Robespierre,  the 
arrest  of  all  suspected  persons  had  been  ordered,  and 
the  reign  of  terror  had  begun,  men's  lives,  goods,  and 
honour  were  no  safer  than  they  are  in  Russia  when 
the  plague  of  fear  falls  on  the  Government,  and  they 
believe  themselves  on  the  track  of  a  conspiracy. 

An  officer  was  especially  appointed  to  go  to  Stasia 
and  elicit  information  from  the  little  Countess,  and, 
as  she  was  known  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Imperial  family,  to  terrify  her  with  covert  threats  in 
case  she  should  refuse  to  speak. 

But  Stasia  was  immovable. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  officer,  "  see  in  what  a  posi- 
tion you  place  me.    At  least  answer  me  yes  or  no. 
.   Do  you  know  whether  the  nihilists  have  a  printing 
press    of  their  own,  or    whether   they  have    their 
pamphlets  printed  at  an  ordinary  printer's  ?" 

"  Even  if  I  knew  what  you  ask  me,  Sir,  you  could 
in  no  way  reckon  on  me  to  tell  you  anything." 

"  Well,  madam,  I  withdraw.     I  fear  your  silence 
may    .     .     ." 
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"  My  silence  can  hurt  nobody." 

"  Nobody  but  yourself    .     .     ." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Sir.  Has  his 
Majesty  settled  on  the  town  to  which  I  am  to  be 
exiled  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not.     But  he  cannot  be  long," 

"Something  has  happened,  I  know;  the  police 
are  twice  as  strict  as  before.  Will  my  journey  be 
hastened  ?  " 

"  Most  probably." 

"Thank  you,  I  will  take  my  measures  accord- 
ingly." 

"  I  repeat,  madam,  that  I  fear  your  silence  may 
be  unfavourably  interpreted  at  Court." 

"  As  God  wills !"  said  Stasia.  "  We  have  suffered 
much,  we  shall  suffer  no  more." 

The  officer  withdrew ;  he  was  annoyed. 

In  the  prison  hall  Sergius  was  equally  the  object 
of  a  thousand  attacks.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Fritschen  had  given  him  a  considerable  sum ;  one 
morning  when  he  woke,  the  prisoner  found  he  had 
been  robbed.  . 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  impossible  to  make 
a  complaint.  He  would  only  have  caused  an  enquiry, 
which  would  perhaps  have  ended  in  nothing  and 
would  on  the  contrary  have  aggravated  the  hard  lot 
of  his  wretched  companions  and  himself.  Seeing 
that  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  Sergius  so  long  as 
he  was  kept  in  this  hall,  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
cell ;  kind  treatment  was  employed ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  :  Sergius  remained  dumb. 
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He  was  asked — 

"  Where  did  you  have  the  Ritual  printed  ?  " 

"  Abroad." 

"  But  how  was  it  brought  into  Russia  ?" 

"  By  smuggling." 

The  officers  who  examined  him  used  to  go  away 
after  these  conversations,  shaking  their  heads  :  they 
were  exasperated. 

Then  they  fell  back,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  on 
Pavlovna's  cell.  She,  soured  in  temper,  and  reduced 
to  the  last  stage  of  misery,  cheated  in  her  affections, 
her  fanaticism  and  her  hopes,  foiled  by  all  and  at 
every  turn,  was  even  still  more  unresponsive. 

The  state  of  her  nerves  grew  worse  and  worse 
every  day. 

A  noise,  a  shadow  set  her  on  her  guard. 

The  slightest  word  pronounced  a  little  louder  than 
usual,  the  slightest  movement  assumed  in  her  eyes 
unwonted  proportions.  She  was  not  far  off  that  sort 
of  madness  which  makes  the  patient  believe  himself 
to  be  a  prey  to  invisible  but  unceasing  persecutions. 

It  is  true  that  the  real  situation  did  much  to 
aggravate  the  evil  from  which  Pavlovna  was  suffer* 
ing. 

One  day  the  visiting  officer  had  her  door  sharply 
opened :  Pavlovna  was  changing  her  clothes. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

*•  Well  1  come  in  again  when  I  am  dressed." 

"  No,  do  not  mind  me;  I  will  wait." 

"  I  tell  you  to  go." 
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"  I  tell  you  I  prefer  to  wait." 

Pavlovna,  burning  with  indignation  and  trembling 
at  this  persistance,  which  she  rightly  considered  as 
an  insult,  looked  fixedly  at  the  officer,  who,  whether 
to  excuse  himself  or  from  some  other  motive  thought 
it  necessary  to  add, 

"  You  prisoners,  you  know,  are  not  women  in  our 
eyes." 

Against  strength,  against  the  folly  of  strength  it  is 
often  impossible  to  do  anji^hing.  Pavlovna  in  her 
defencelessness  ground  her  teeth ;  a  deadly  pallor 
had  come  over  her  face.    She  finished  dressing. 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  severity  of  the  police  is  being 
redoubled  ?" 

"Yes." 

*'  The  prisoners  are  being  beaten  ?  " 

"  Only  the  men." 

"  Have  they  beaten  Sergius  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  beaten ;  he  has  confessed  all." 

By  means  of  this  falsehood  the  officer  thought  to 
bring  Pavlovna  to  some  admission :  he  was  much 
mistaken. 

**  You  lie,"  said  the  governess  quietly.  "  Sergius 
has  confessed  nothing  because  he  has  done  no- 
thing. That  they  have  beaten  him  I  believe ;  you 
are  capable  of  any  crime." 

The  officer  felt  ill  at  ease.  A  conversation  thus 
begun  could  not  result  in  any  confidences.  He 
rose,  and  was  about  to  depart. 

Meanwhile  Pavlovna  had  assumed  a  thoughtful 
air. 
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**  Do  you  know,"  she  went  on  at  length,  *'  if  we 
are  soon  to  go  into  exile  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  will  soon  set  out." 

"  I  shall  not  go !"  said  Pavlovna. 

"  But,"  said  the  officer  in  amazement,  "  you  will 
go,  like  your  friends.  The  Emperor  does  not  seem 
inclined  to  pardon  you." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  go." 

"Good  bye!" 

"  No,  not  good  bye  yet." 

Pavlovna  advanced  a  few  steps  towards  the 
officer ;  she  was  in  .  an  extraordinarily  excited 
state ;  her  grey-  eyes  gleamed,  the  lightning  that 
shot  from  them  shone  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
second,  but  the  pupil  seemed  to  be  lighted  by  it 
with  a  red  light. 

*'You  are  force,"  she  said  to  the  soldier,  "you 
are  oppression,  ypu  are  evil." 

And  with  her  hand  she  slapped  the  officer 
on  the  cheek ;  the  latter,  at  such  an  insult  from 
this  prisoner,  who  was  nothing  but  a  criminal  in 
his  eyes,  turned  white  and  trembled  with  rage.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  and  went  out. 

Pavlovna  knew  that  what  she  had  done  deserved 
the  rod,  and  that  the  officer  would  not  fail  to 
demand  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

But  she  was  happy. 

This  momentary  vengeance  filled  her  with  joy ;  she 
felt  free  too ;  now,  she  would  not  go  back. 

It  was  Whipping,  or  death. 

She  chose  death. 
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She  had  long  thought,  of  freeing  herself. 
What  was  life  to  her  ? 

The  past  was  full  of  bitterness,  full  of  dreams  that 
would  never,  never  be  accomplished.  The  present 
was  terrible,  crossed  by  fearful  visions.  And  the 
future  !  oh,  the  future  was  detestable :  hard  labour, 
beyond  a  woman's  thoughts  ;  the  whip,  insults, 
the  life  of  a  beast  of  burden.     .     . 

**  They  have  beaten  Sergius, "  said  she.  The 
thought  tortured  her ;  this  attack  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  human  frame  caused  her  intolerable  anguish. 
She  remembered  at  this  moment  a  thousand 
things  which  might  have  made  her  life  more  fair, 
but  which  she  had  not  perceived.  Did  she  regret 
them  ?  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  as  her 
mind  was  made  up,  it  is  probable  that  neither 
repentance  nor  regret  came  to  her- 

She  had  resolved  to  strangle  herself  with  a 
handkerchief:  she  lay  down  on  her  bed  at  full 
length  as  if  to  sleep,  put  a  white  handkerchief 
over  her  face,  then  calmly  winding  the  ends  round 
her  neck,  she  pulled  them  tight  until  her  breathing 
ceased. 

Then  she  tightened  the  knot  with  extraordinary 
force :  still  she  suffered,  and  in  spite  of  her  firm 
determination  she  struggled  against  death ;  it  came 
slowly. 

Pavlovna  gasped  for  breath ;  her  thoughts  grew 
dim ;  a  humming  noise  filled  her  ears ;  fiames  passed 
before  her  burning  eyelids,  a  convulsion,  a  spasm 
seized  upon  her  :  the  soul  had  fied  from  her  feeble 
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body,  which  such  strange  passions  had  torn  asun- 
der, and  was  entering  into  the  eternal  rest,  the 
Divine  nothingness,  which  is  the  hope  and  fear  of 
mortals. 

A  suicide  like  this,  committed  with  the  calmness 
we  have  seen,  is  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Russia  ;  prisoners  who  have  been  condemned  to 
Siberia  usually  prefer  to  make  the  journey  even  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  its  attendant  sufferings.  They 
know  that  when  it  is  over  they  will  obtain  some  sort 
of  alleviation,  and  then  chance  may  do  so  much. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  escape.  So  they  put 
up  with  imprisonment  and  suflfering;  life,  even  at 
such  a  price,  has  charms  for  them. 

But  the  reason  is  that  few  prisoners  are  in 
Pavlovna's  position ;  there  are  few  whose  souls  are  of 
such  temper  and  whose  intelligence  has  such  sway 
over  their  bodies.  There  are  few  who  choose  anni- 
hilation rather  than  slavery. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  her  death  was  known^ 
people  both  in  the  prison  and  in  the  town  unani- 
mously refused  to  believe  that  it  was  self  inflicted. 
They  recognized  the  hand  of  the  police,  on  whom 
were  heaped  even  more  execrations  than  before. 
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The  news,  then,  of  Pavlovna's  death  spread  very 
rapidly  outside,  even  before  the  Government  had 
given  orders  to  hush  the  matter  up. 

So  a  general  outcry  was  made. 

It  was  not  enough,  people  said,  to  invent  conspira- 
cies to  divert  and  take  up  public  attention. 

It  was  not  enough  to  fill  a  whole  town  with  terror, 
to  create  a  whole  class  of  suspected  persons,  to 
strike  at  the  people,  the  merchants  and  the  nobles : 
to  crowd  the  prisons.  Now  they  had  begun  to  kill 
the  prisoners. 

They  were  ridding  themselves, — by  the  most  bar- 
barous means  worthy  of  the  olden  times,  by  pro- 
ceedings that  recalled  the  memory  of  John  the  Ter- 
rible or  the  stories  of  Paul  the  First, — of  those  of 
whose  activity  or  whose  complaints  they  were  afraid. 

Had  the  story  of  Pavlovna's  suicide  been  believed, 
she  would  have  become  less  interesting ;  but  it  was 
not. 

So  the  governess  passed  into  the  ranks  of  the 
martyrs,  and  there  was  a  reaction  in  her  favour  la 
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every  camp.  The  authorities  were  powerless  before 
the  folly  of  the  masses,  their  readiness  to  accept 
anything  which  seemed  in  any  degree  to  tell  against 
the  Government.  However  strange  it  may  appear, 
power  always  directly  emanates  from  the  masses; 
and  even  in  monarchic  States,  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  give  it  prestige  by  making  it  come  direct 
from  God,  popular  resistance  always  threatens  its 
stability. 

In  high  quarters,  then,  the  indignation  was  in- 
creasing. 

And  all  the  way  down  the  ladder  of  subordination 
the  officials  were  singing  the  same  tune,  they  all 
repeated  the  same  cry : 

'*  Shall  we  never  have  peace  ?" 

The  Minister  of  Justice  took  his  measures  at 
once,  and  a  report  was  presented  to  His  Majesty ; 
therein  was  shown  the  danger  of  keeping  political 
prisoners  at  St.  Petersburg ;  it  was  proposed  to 
remove  them  from  the  capital  immediately  after 
their  arrest;  this  measure  was  put  forward  as 
salutary,  and  likely  to  ensure  for  the  future  not  only 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  but  of  the  Emperor. 

Far  from  St.  Petersburg,  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  prisoners  and  their  mode  of  treatment  ran 
less  risk  of  exciting  the  anger  or  pity  of  the 
public. 

Baron  Fritschen  had  been  disagreeably  surprised 
by  Pavlovna's  death. 

In  his  daily  visits  to  the  little  Countess,  they 
often  talked  about  the  governess. 
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"  When  shall  you  see  Pavlovna  ?  "  Stasia  would 
ask  the  Baron. 

**  When  the  governor  allows  me." 
"  Persist  in  your  entreaties.     Sow  roubles  broad- 
cast ;  you  well  know  they  are  the  magic  wand." 

"  Yes,  *  Open  Sesame.'  But,  unfortunately.  Coun- 
tess, without  the  governor  I  can  do  nothing.  Now 
the  governor  is  not  accessible  to  roubles.  All  his 
subordinates  are  at  my  orders ;  he  is  at  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor." 

"  Remember  what    I  say,  Fritschen.     If  you  do 
not  see  Pavlovna  within  a  few  days,  if  you  do  not 
find  means  to  convey  her  some  words  of  consolation 
and  help,  I  know  what  wiH  happen." 
**  What  ?  " 

•*  Pavlovna  will  do  something  dreadful." 
But  though  the  little  Countess  urged  him  thus 
what  could  the  poor  Baron  do  ?  He  had  been 
allowed  to  see  Sergius ;  he  was  allowed  to  visit 
the  Countess  daily  with  impunity ;  he  could  not 
be  permitted  to  see  Pavlovna-  Besides,  on  con- 
sideration, more  than  one  official  thought  the 
Baron's  behaviour  singular- 
He  could  not  help  feeling  bitterly  sorry  on  the  day 
when  Pavlovna  killed  herself.  But  as  he  was  the 
only  person  who  brought  news  to  the  little  Countess, 
he  determined  not  to  tell  her  what  he  knew.  He 
engaged  Simon  in  his  interests,  and  indeed  it  was 
not  till  long  after  that  she  learnt  the  tragic  death 
of  the  friend  who  had  passed  so  many  hours 
with  her  at  the  RostofT  Palace  in  the  days  of  her 
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youth  and  prosperity,  her  happiness  and  mourn- 
ing. One  day  the  Baron,  who  henceforward  was 
always  on  the  alert,  arrived  in  haste  at  Stasia's 
house.     .     .     . 

"What  is  the  matter?  You  have  a  foreboding 
look,  Baron." 

"The  matter  is  that  the  departure  of  the  pri- 
soners for  Siberia  is  fixed  for  to-day.  The  chain 
will  set  out  at  two  o'clock." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Stasia,  turning  pale  with  agitation. 
.     .     .     "  And  Sergius  ?  does  he  go  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam." 

They  were  silent  a  moment.  The  Baron  breathed 
again;  he  had  touched  ^without  warning  on  a  ter- 
rible topic.  From  Sergfius,  in  whose  fate  she  was 
deeply  interested,  the  Countess  passed  on  to  her- 
self. 

"  Good  Fritschen,  we  must  be  brave.  When  am 
I  to  go,  Baron?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  to  all  the  courts ; 
no  one  knows  anything  about  it." 

"  Yes,  and  this  uncertainty  is  the  most  cruel 
portion  of  my  punishment." 

"I  think,  yes,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
place  of  your  exile  is  not  fixed ;  still     •     •     /' 

"Still?" 

"  I  think  that  what  has  happened  lately    .     . 

"  What  ?  Then  something  else  has  happened  ? 

"  No ;  that  is  to  say,  I  allude  to  that  business 
about  the  printing  press,  .  .  .  Well,  I  think 
that  if  all  that  had  not  happened,  your  place  of  exile 
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would    have   been  fixed   for    the   south ;    whereas 


now    -     •     -" 


"  They  will  send  me  to  the  north,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, smiling  through  her  sorrow. 

"  Exactly.  But  if  you  will  trust  me  you  will 
go  neither  to  the  north  nor  to  the  south    •     .     ." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  will  take  you  to  France." 

"  Have  you  thought  of  what  you  are  saying  then, 
Fritschen?  I  am  guarded,  so  to  speak,  by  all  the 
army  of  the  Czar,  and  you  speak  of  going  to 
France  as  if  it  were  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
world." 

"  The  very  simplest  because  I  have  foreseen  every- 
thing." 

•*  And  then  I  hardly  know  if  it  becomes  my 
dignity  to  fly  from  justice." 

"Oh,  for  the  matter  oi  that,  have  no  anxiety. 
You  have  no  right  to  go  to  the  north." 

"  I  have  no  right  ?     .     •     ." 

"  No,  you  would  suffer  too  severely.  And  a 
woman  who  is  soon  to  be  a  mother    .     .     ." 

Stasia  smiled  again.  In  these  sad  times  and  during 
the  cruel  hours  of  her  tribulation  this  thought  had 
brightened  her  whole  life,  shed  a  sweet  light  over  the 
horizon,  and  a  glorious  rosy  tint  over  the  future. 

Suddenly  the  little  Countess  turned  towards  the 
Baron,  and  said  to  him  with  a  little  outburst  of  self- 
assertion, 

"Well,  I  too  have  a  fancy.  I  wish  to  go  out- 
side the  Palace  to-day." 
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"  Why  ?  " 

"  To  see  the  chain  ;  to  take  a  last  look  at  Sergius, 
my  poor  friend.  Before  being  separated  from  him  for 
ever  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have  thought  of  him. 
I  know  him  wpU :  if  he  sets  out  for  the  mines 
thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  he  will  not  kill  him- 
self, but  he  will  believe  he  is  forgotten,  deserted, 
perhaps  even  that  he  is  disdained.  .  •  He  will 
die  of  sorrow  and  say  nothing.  .  .  This  thought 
tortures  me:  it  would  rob  me  of  all  my  courage." 

"  But  consider    .     .     ." 

•*  I  have  considered  everything,  Fritschen." 

"  If  we  are  seen,  you  are  lost." 

"  Don't  let  us  have  any  of  these  gloomy  pro- 
phecies.    We  shall  not  be  seen." 

'*  All  your  liberty  will  be  taken  away." 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"  You  ruin  all  my  plans." 

"  Come,  now  !  You  have  no  courage ;  you  are 
not  brave  nor  generous  !  " 

"  In  short,  Countess,  are  you  not  a  prisoner  on 
parole  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  honour  due  to  hangmen ! " 

The  Countess  was,  the  reader  sees,  singularly 
agitated,  suflfering  from  a  very  fever  of  excitement. 
Once  she  had  resolved  on  anything  she  went 
straight  to  her  object  with  that  obstinate  fixity  of 
purpose  which  women  possess  to  such  a  high  degree. 

In  such  cases  no  earthly  consideration  will  stop 
a  woman  ;  energetic  or  weak,  all  are  daring 
alike.    Everything    which     should    restrain    them 
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seems  in  their  eyes  wretched,  mean,  troublesome, 
and  vulgar. 

The  Baron  looked  on  her  intention  as  sheer  mad- 
ness; but  he  was  forced  to  yield.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Countess  saw  him  ready  to  go  with  her 
and  humour  her  caprice,  she  allowed  the  Baron  to 
think  over  the  necessary  precautions. 

Simon  was  called. 

"  You  must  go  out  without  being  seen,"  said 
Fritschen. 

"  Very  well,  Sir." 

"You  will  go  to  the  Michael  Square,  opposite 
the  theatre,  to  the  carriage  stand." 

"  Yes,  Sir  !  " 

"You  will  engage  a  closed  carriage  for  four, 
and  you  will  order  it  to  stop  in  front  of  the 
square.    .    .    ." 

"  At  what  time  ?  " 

"  At  a  quarter  to  two." 

This  was  done. 

The  Countess  Stasia,  wrapped  in  her  furs,  her 
head  simply  covered  with  a  mantilla  and  without  a 
hat,  left  the  Rostoflf  Palace,  leaning  on  Fritschen's 
arm,  not  by  the  gateway  or  the  ordinary  doors  at 
whose  exits  guards  were  stationed,  but  by  the^little 
servants'  door,  by  which  provisions  were  brought  in 
and  tradesmen  went  out. 

The  carriage  was  duly  in  attendance. 

Both  got  in,  and  without  further  delay  the  heavy 

equipage,  in  obedience  to  orders,  lumbered  o£F  towards 

the  fortress.    As  the  hour  of  departure  had  been 

21 
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fixed  for  two  o'clock  it  was  certain  that  the  fortress 
gates  would  open  punctually  :  warning  is  never  given 
of  the  hour  when  the  prisoners  are  to  set  out  ; 
for  in  a  capital  like  St.  Petersburg,  such  news  would 
cause  an  enormous  crowd  to  muster;  as  it  is,  in 
broad  daylight,  and  without  anyone  but  a  chance 
passer-by  knowing  anything  about  it,  scarcely  has 
the  chain  come  out  when  a  noisy  crowd  surrounds  it 
like  a  hedge  and  forms  an  escort. 

The  convicts,  in  long  brown  coats  or  ragged 
clothes  that  have  been  left  them,  go  sadly,  two  by 
two,  hanging  their  heads;  those  who  have  seen 
these  sights  know  what  sorrow  and  suffering  is 
legible  in  their  demeanour. 

In  Russia  the  people  are  kind-hearted ;  no  one 
ever  insults  a  convict.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
chain  goes  by  every  hand  is  stretched  out:  some 
give  money  to  the  prisoners,  others  provisions ;  and 
the  soldiers,  with  unmoved  countenance,  but 
touched  at  heart,  suffer  these  manifestations  of 
popular  sympathy. 

Farewells  are  heard.  "  Good-bye,  brothers !  " 
And  to  these  exclamations  of  the  bystanders  the 
convicts  answer  with  a  look  or  a  groan:  their 
sorrow  is  too  deep. 

The  fortress  gates  opened,  two  o'clock  was  strik- 
ing ;  the  chain  appeared. 

Sergius  was  in  front.  He  had  been  a  party 
leader ;  and  now  he  led  the  chain  of  prisoners  ibr 
Siberia ;  in  his  convict  coat  he  walked  uprightt 
and  gazed  fixedly  before  him. 
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Suddenly  he  looked  to  the  right ;  a  secret  voice 
told  him :  he  saw  Stasia,  and  Stasia  saw  him. 
She,  at  the  sight  of  her  friend  in  such  a  plight,  had 
thrown  herself  back  in  her  carriage  and  burst  into 
tears. 


XV. 


A  PLAN  OF  ESCAPE. 


The  Countess's  carriage  had  attracted  fatal  atten- 
tion not  only  from  the  public,  the  lookers  on  who 
had  assembled  round  the  fortress,  but  also  from  the 
gardavoi  and  the  inspectors  of  police. 

In  vain  did  the  Baron  Fritschen  try  to  conceal 
himself  at  the  back  of  the  carriage  ;  he  only  attracted 
the  more  attention.  An  agent  was  therefore  told 
off  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  our  two  friends. 

For  that  matter  they  were  of  the  most  simple 
kind';  when  the  chain  had  crossed  the  Nicholas 
Bridge  the  Baron  ordered  the  heavy  coach  to  be 
driven  back  to  the  Michael  Square ;  and  this  was 
done.  Here  he  got  out,  helped  Stasia  back  to  the 
Palace,  and  two  minutes  afterwards  they  were  at 
home  and  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  It 
was  Fritschen  that  spoke  most. 

"  Yes,  Countess,  be  assured  of  it, .  the  order  for 
your  departure  will  arrive.  You  must  hold  yourself 
in  readiness,  and  be  brave ;  you  must,  above  all, 
prepare  to  follow  my  advice." 
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"  It  is  agreed,  my  dear  Fritschen  :  but  they  must 
give  me  time  to  breathe." 

"  I  do  not  know.  For  my  own  part  I  have  put 
my  afiairs  in  order,  and  am  ready  for  any  event," 

"  However,  I  suppose  your  projects  are  not  so 
mysterious  that  I  may  not  know  something  about 
them." 

"  Certainly.  I  have  already  told  you  what  I 
thought  of  doing.  If  you  are  sent  to  the  North  I 
will  take  you  to  France." 

"But  how?" 

"  That  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  route, 
on  our  companions,  and  my  own  inspiration." 

"  Do  whatever  you  think  good,  my  dear  Fritschen, 
but  what  will  be  my  part?" 

"To  say  nothing,  to  retain  your  sad  air,  to 
scarcely  answer  anyone,  to  exhibit  a  wish  to  be 
alone." 

"That  is  not  very  difficult." 

"  No ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  forget  it." 

Fritschen,  nothing  if  not  practical,  well  versed  in 
business,  had  acquired  the  habit  of  judging  human 
occurrences  with  much  rapidity  and  conciseness ;  he 
was  sure  that  the  little  expedition  of  that  after- 
noon would  have  some  disagreeable  result  for 
Stasia,  possibly  for  himself.     He  was  not  mistaken. 

They  had  reached  this  point  in  their  conversa- 
tion, when  Simon  announced  an  official  from  the 
Emperor. 

"  I  will  stay,"  said  Fritschen.  "  I  may  pick  up 
at  this  interview  the  elements  of  all  I  require." 
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"Stay.    •    ." 

The  officer,  who  appeared  at  this  moment,  was 
the  bearer  of  a  sealed  paper. 

He  gave  it,  after  a  low  bow  in  the  French 
fashion,  to  the  Countess,  who  opened  it  not  with- 
out emotion,  and  a  quickened  beating  of  her  heart. 

As  for  Fritschen  he  had  begun  to  tremble  like  a 
schoolboy  caught  in  the  act.  Since  the  condem- 
nation of  the  nihilists,  what  various  and  powerful 
emotions  the  Baron  had  undergone !  Now  he  had, 
so  to  say,  deliberately  cast  himself  into  the  furnace  ; 
he  was  mixing  himself  up  in  adventures ;  he  was 
trembling  with  agony,  fear  and  hope;  he  was  happy. 

"Very  well!"  said  Stasia  simply,  after  glancing 
at  the  imperial  missive. 

"  If  madame  has  nothing  to  add,  I  will  withdraw," 
said  the  officer;  ''but  I  should  say  that  before  I 
report  the  result  of  my  errand,  I  must  be  sure  that 
the  Countess  will  remain  alone.  .  .  And  this 
gentleman.  .  .  I  know.  Sir ;  but  it  so  happens 
that  the  measure  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Countess  is  not  without  some  relation  to  yourself." 

"  May  I  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"  There  is  no  harm,  so  far  as  I  know,  why  you 
should  not  read  the  letter." 

"  Countess,  will  you  allow  me  ?" 

And  without  waiting  for  any  longer  explanations, 
Fritschen  glanced  over  the  official  document. 

"  It  is  a  long  way,  a  very  long  way!  A  dreadful 
place !  a  desert  for  ever  buried  in  the  snow.  A 
gloomy  sky  and  sterile  land  1  such  an  exile  is  death 
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itself."  And  with  an  air  of  sorrow  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  accomplished  actor,  he 
bursts  into  complaints  against  all,  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  time,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  life. 

The  officer  was  affected  ;  he  remembered  all  these' 
words  to  report  them  to  his  superior,  as  in  duty 
bound.  When  Fritschen  had  finished  his  oration. 
Stasia  made  a  slight  sharp  gesture. 

"  I  need  to  be  alone.  I  will  set  out  to-morrow 
at  daybreak." 

**  I  will  be  there,"  said  Fritschen.  "  I  will  not 
say  good-bye  now." 

The  two  men  went  out. 

Stasia  had,  in  fact,  all  the  preparations  for  her 
journey  complete.  The  order  was  imperative ;  it 
allowed  the  Countess  24  hours  to  quit  St.  Peters- 
burg and  betake  herself  provisionally  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arkangel,  to  a  little  village  called  Kour- 
schka,  unknown  to  the  most  learned  geographers 
and  most  inveterate  statisticians. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  hamlet  of  five  or  six  houses, 
inhabited  by  a  few  Samoyede  colonists,  and  fifty 
leagues  from  any  habitation  or  town,  and  even  we 
may  say  from  any  road. 

The  Countess  was  ordered  to  repair  thither  at 
once  in  one  of  her  own  carriages  by  means  of  govern- 
ment relays.  She  was  only  allowed  one  servant  at 
her  choice:  and  although  her  goods  and  revenues 
had  not  been  sequestrated,  her  condemnation  made 
her  a- minor,  so  that  the  law  only  allowed  her  a 
moderate  enjoyment  of  her  fortune.    Consequently, 
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the  State  fixed  the  sum  of  a  thousand  roubles, 
that  is  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  three 
thousand  two  hundred  francs,  the  monthly  pen- 
sion which  the  Countess  was  to  have  during  her 
exile.  The  Baron,  when  he  took  cognizance  of 
these  official  wishes,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  a 
smile  at  these  pecuniary  arrangements:  they 
caused  him  infinite  amusement. 

He  thought  of  this  wretched  sum  in  connection 
with  the  style  of  house  which  he  looked  on  as 
indispensable  for  the  Countess.  He  chuckled 
to  himself  over  their  parsimony. 

"  All  the  better  after  all,  "  thought  he ;  "  people 
shall  see  if  I  know  how  to  spend  money  when 
there  is  occasion  for  it ! " 

Oh  the  score  of  the  plan  of  escape  the  Baron 
felt  quite  comfortable. 

He  had  transferred  his  balance  three  weeks 
since:  a  simple  transfer  had  removed  his  fortune 
to  Paris.  He  was  only  provided  with  a  consider- 
able sum  which  he  always  carried  on  his  person, 
and  which  in  his  mind  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
Stasia's  future  guards,  to  the  escape,  and  the 
expenses  of  her  escort. 

His  plan  was  sensible  enough ;  accident  alone, 
some  unforeseen  accident,  could  throw  it  out. 

Fritschen  reckoned  first  of  all  on  asking  the  Pre- 
fect of  Police  for  a  permission  to  accompany  the 
little  Countess  on  part  of  her  journey ;  this  secured, 
to  set  out  in  a  carriage  of  his  own  and  form  an 
escort,  so  to  speak,  for  the  Countess's  carriage ;  at  a 
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given  moment  to  leave  her,  only  to  rejoin  her  at 
some  town  on  the  route ;  there  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  oflBcers,  pretend  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  night,  and  in  reality  to  set  out  with 
Stasia.  With  this  intention  he  had  taken  a 
double  passport.  When  the  Prefect  saw  him  come, 
he  smiled  like  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  going 
to  be  asked  for,  and  who  sees  no  objection  to  accord- 
ing it. 

"  You  have  turned  nihilist  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Prefect  ?  " 

**  Of  course.  Don't  you  pass  your  life  in  spoiling 
and  petting  our 'political  prisoners  ?  " 

"  Is  there  much  harm  in  that  ?  " 

"No,  indeed;  and  since  you  have  retired 
from  business,  I  admit  you  require  some,  occu- 
pation." 

"I  am  charmed  to  find  you  in  such  good 
spirits,"  said  Fritschen.  "  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you." 

"  If  it  really  depends  on  me,  speak.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  oblige  you." 

"  I  wish  to  accompany  the  Countess  Stasia." 

"  Into  exile  ?" 

**  No,  a  part  of  the  way." 

"Ah!  excellent!  excellent!"  exclaimed  the  Pre- 
fect. "  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  all  the  way  to 
Arkangel;  and  really,  in  spite  of  the  season,  I 
looked  on  your  devotion  as  extraordinary,  some- 
thing unheard  of." 

"  Only  a  part  of  the  way,"  persisted  Fritschen. 
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*^  Possibly,  very  possibly.  If  I  had  any  advice  to 
offer  you,  it  would  be  to  stay  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  road  is  frightful,  hideously  long  and  dreary,  an 
endless  steppe.  You  might  go  forty  leagues  some- 
times without  seeing  a  house  or  a  human  face. 
The  country  is  abominable.  I  cannot  understand 
such  a  place  as  that  being  chosen  as  a  place  of 
exile  in  Russia." 

"  Yes,"  added  Fritschen,  "  Siberia  would  be  pre- 
ferable." 

"  Incomparably." 

"  However,  do  you  grant  me  permission  ?" 

**  I  authorize  you  to  accompany  the  Countess  for 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues." 

"  I  may  try  to  help  her,  to  be  of  some  sort  of 
service  to  her,  find  out  how  she  is  getting  on,  see 
her,  speak  to  her,  in  a  word  help  to  alleviate  her 
position !" 

"  You  may  do  all  that." 

''  She  has  the  right  of  taking  a  servant ;  may  I 
take  one  too  ?" 

"  Oh,  Baron,  you  may  do  what  you  like.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  your  travelling  through  the 
whole  of  Russia  with  your  servants  and  your 
house.  Here  is  a  permit  in  regular  form  to  go 
wherever  you  please." 

And  the  Prefect  handed  Fritschen  a  sheet  of 
paper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  only  had  to  put 
his  signature. 

"  Poor  woman !  poor  people  !"  murmured  Fritschen 
as  he  took  leave  of  the  Prefect. 
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**  Of  course,  of  course  !  .  .  But  why  conspire  ? 
How  about  that  ?" 

It  was  evident  that  on  the  whole  the  Prefect 
approved  of  all  that  had  been  done.  But  what  did 
it  matter  to  Fritschen?  He  held  the  Prefect's 
authorisation  in  his  hand;  it  was,  as  it  were,  a 
leave  to  depart  that  the  authorities  had  put  into 
his  possession.  As  he  thought  the  matter  over^ 
Fritschen  actually  came  to  ask  himself  whether  the 
Emperor  had  not  given  special  orders,  and  whether 
the  police  would  not  be  delighted  at  an  escape. 

This  idea  gradually  grew  stronger  in  his  mind, 
and  assumed  quite  a  consistent  shape.  After  a  few 
hours  it  had  taken  a  body,  and  the  Baron  looked  at 
himself  almost  in  the  light  of  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  of  the  government,  the  dumb  useful 
accomplice  in  executing  an  imperial  command. 

Thus  persuaded,  Fritschen  had  only  to  let  things 
take  their  course.  He  thought  only  of  waiting  for 
the  morrow. 

But  how  long  the  hours  seemed  to  him !  How 
slowly  the  evening  p  assed !  His  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  unusual  agitation;  and  yet  it  was  united 
with  so  much  calm  that  he  was  able  to  go  and  hear 
the  French  actors  at  the  Michael  Theatre.  The 
"  Flower  of  Tlemcen  "  and  "  The  Misanthrope  "  were 
being  played.  The  Baron  listened  religiously, 
obtained  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment  from  Mo- 
lidre's  verses,  left  the  theatre,  and  glanced  at  the 
RostofiF  Palace.  He  saw  a  light  at  Stasia's  window* 
She  was  awake. 


XVI. 

TOBOLSK. 

The  chain  of  which  Sergius  found  he  was  to  fonn 
part  was  to  finish  its  journey  in  two  months  and  a 
half,  as  the  weather  was  fine. 

If  they  had  set  out  in  the  winter,  when  the 
steppe  is  like  a  great  carpet  of  snow,  the  wretched 
exiles  would  have  taken  four  months. 

The  route  was  long  and  vague. 

It  had  to  be  performed  on  foot ;  for  generally  this 
is  what  takes  place. 

The  night  post  is  reached  on  foot,  tents  are 
pitched,  and  the  next  day  the  caravan  resumes  its 
march ;  this  is  the  casein  summer. 

In  winter  a  sledge  is  used. 

But  the  vehicles  placed  at  the  convicts*  service  by 
the  administration  are,  as  may  be  guessed,  extremely 
primitive,  made  of  firwood,  and  very  solid. 

They  go  very  slowly  on  the  snow :  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  ox  wagons.  The  Russians  are  the 
best  coachbuilders  in  the  world,  so  far  as  the  solidity 
of  their  materials  is  concerned ;  but  the  work,  the 
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results  of  their  efforts  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
are  sometimes  the  most  original  and  fanciful 
productions. 

They  look  like  the  handiwork  of  the  Canaques  of 
the  stone  age,  of  Redskins  at  the  first  dawn  of 
their  existence. 

As  the  prisoners  went  further  from  St.  Petersburg 
civilisation  faded  in  a  far-off  haze :  barbarism  began 
to  appear. 

There  was  little  or  no  cultivation. 

To  the  right  and  left,  in  front  and  behind 
stretched  solitude,  the  vastness  of  the  desert :  a 
silence  broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  notes  of 
birds  that  spring  had  awakened,  denizens  of  the 
pine  woods  and  the  hills,  with  very  little  verdure, 
which  were  discernible  at  irregular  intervals. 

A  dry  sandy  plain,  with  water  here  and  there, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  rice  field,  a  soil  very  like 
that  of  Brandeburg. 

The  reader  may  be  tempted  to  enquire  what 
human  beings  can  find  to  live  on  this  bare  surface  ; 
but  his  anxiety  may  be  once  set  at  rest ;  they  do 
not  live.  The  scattered  inhabitants  (there  are 
perhaps  two  or  three  to  the  two  square  leagues) 
live  in  huts  of  rough-hewn  sprouting  trees,  which 
at  the  flowering  season  still  shoot  forth  branches 
from  knotty  powerful  trunks. 

When  a  horseman,  a  hunter  passes,  it  is  an 
event. 

Immediately  the  thin  dogs  begin  to  bark. 

The  horses  neigh. 
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)ne  of  these  moujiks  forgot  to  say  his  prayers 
ling  or  at  nights 

one  but  spoke  with  affection  of  the  Czar,  the 

ittle   father  who  was  punishing  them.    And 

.  these  bearded  men,  giant  barbarians  of  the 

t,  th^   reserves   of  future   civilization,  solid 

ITS  against  the  invasion  of  the  future,  not  one 

ithout  a  medallion  of  the  Panhagia. 

vvever,  they  were  bright  enough,  full  of  quiet  and 

ined  good  humour ;  wretched,  no  doubt,  to  the 

.egree,  and  disgustingly  dirty,  but  ready  to  oblige 

inother ;  clever,  when  they  halted,  at  making  a 

ion  of  their  labour,  pitching  the  tent,  cooking, 

ling  water,  discovering  roots  and  bulbs  in  the 

h ;  in  short,  in  rendering  existence  less  unbear- 

• 

ergius  had  at  first  been  numbed  with  grief  on 
Jig  Stasia  at  the  fortress  gates, 
iut    as   the  journey's  end  drew  nearer,    other 
lUghts  began  to  rise. 

stasia  was  free,  or  very  nearly  so:  she  thought 

him  ;  sbe  would  not  forget  him ;  he  should  meet 

th  more  than  one  pleasant  surprise  in  the  mines. 

He  must  let  time  pass,  and  do  its  work. 

No   doubt  the  hatred  raised  again  the  nihilists 

ould  die  away;    No  doubt  after  their  rough  correc- 

.on  at  the   hands  of  fate  and   the  pursuit    with 

/hich  the  laws  of  their  country  followed  them,  these 

nen  would  turn  to  better  ways  and  re-enter  upon 

:he  path  that  he  (Sergius)  had  traced  out,  and  on 

which  they  had  formerly  refused  to  go. 


',' 
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Then,  emboldened  by  these  thoughts,  taking 
new  strength  against  misfortunes,  against  the  ills 
that  had  beset  his  moral  life,  he  determined 
to  give  up  for  a  time  all  intellectual  life,  to  strive 
against  his  heart,  and  to  try  and  live  first  a  soldier's 
life  and  then  a  convict's.  Thus  he  would  become 
strong,  and  as  the  body  and  soul  react  on  one 
another,  when  his  body  was  stronger  his  mind 
would  be  more  vigorous. 

The  officers  who  formed  the  escort  were  changed 
about  every  fortnight,  as  were  the  soldiers.  This 
precaution  is  taken  for  two  reasons. 

Firstly,  this  method  does  not  take  too  far  from 
home  those  whom  there  is  no  reason  for  sending 
into  exile,  or  condemning  to  make  forced  marches 
into  Siberia. 

Secondly,  there  is  less  chance  of  friendship  or  an 
understanding  being  made  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  escoit. 

And  yet  men  are  so  inevitably  rubbed  together  in 
the  daily  march  across  the  steppes  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  prisoners  and  their  guards  know  one 
another,  call  each  other  "  thee  "  and  "  thou,"  and  do 
each  other  little  services. 

Like  all  those  whom  a  sad  lot  dooms  to  the  gal- 
leys, the  Siberian  convicts  have  regular  laws  of  their 
own,  customs  which  may  not  be  infringed,  under 
the  severest  pains.  They  punish  one  another,  they 
sentence  one  another ;  they  chastise  the  mutinous ; 
in  short,  they  do  the  soldiers'  work  for  them,  and 
the  latter  very  seldom  have  to  interfere. 
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Sergius  had  gained  a  great  ascendancy  over  his 
companions. 

He  had  a  cold  quiet  way  of  speaking  which  dis- 
armed these  giants,  who  are  as  prone  to  anger  as 
children,  but  equally  quick  in  their  repentance. 

So,  every  time  that  the  escort  was  changed,  the 
officers  recommended  him  to  their  successors  ;  and 
Sergius's  lot  was  thereby  rendered  easier. 

He  was  treated  not  only  with  kindness  but  with 
respect. 

How  often  on  a  fine  evening  on  the  Steppe  would 
he  be  called  to  the  captain's  tent :  there  they  would 
smoke  Russian  cigarettes,  talk,  and  drink  tea ;  some- 
times  they  would  open  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
more  or  less  genuine,  and  certainly  out  of  place  in 
these  distant  lands.  More  than  one  young  officer 
would  press  the  convict's  hand,  and  this  pressure 
meant  much :  it  meant,  "  We  too  wish  for  the 
constitution.  "  Then  they  would  tell  long  tales  and 
lively  anecdotes,  and  sing  patriotic  songs. 

Sergius  accepted  this  semi-fellowship. 

He  was  happy  to  forget  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune for  a  moment  in  such  good  company  as  that  of 
the  officers;  under  this  tent  decorated  with  arms 
and  with  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  ground,  he  felt 
more  at  ease,  freer  and  more  at  home. 

One  day — Tobolsk  was  almost  reached — he  was 
about  to  quit  the  officers'  tent  when  one  of  them 
stopped  him. 

"  Brother,  before  I  leave  you,  let  me  make  you  a 
present. " 

2K 
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"  Thank  you,  brother !" 

He  slid  a  little  packet  into  Sergius*  hand :  the 
latter  did  not  open  it  till  later  ;  but  what  a  joyful 
surprise !  It  was  the  poems  of  Poushkin  and  Ler- 
montoff,  and,  a  truly  Russian  contrast,  the  Litanies 
of  the  Panhagia. 

To  understand  the  delicacy  of  the  officers  present 
and  the  pleasure  it  afforded  Sergius,  it  should  be 
known  that  nothing  is  more  strictly  prohibited  to  a 
convict  than  the  possession  of  a  book.  A  book  of 
which  a  man  is  fond,  and  which  he  reads  over  and 
over  again — is  it  not  a  friend  to  talk  to,  and  who 
is  always  at  his  side  ? 

Sergius  hastened,  that  very  evening,  under  his 
companions'  tent,  to  open  the  book  at  the  place 
indicated  by  a  marker,  and  to  read  to  the  moujiks, 
who  listened  with  open-mouthed  attention,  those 
graceful  verses  in  which  Poushkin  addresses  the 
heart  of  man. 

When  he  reached  the  passage  in  Don  Juan,  "  Be 
sure,  nor  time  nor  space  exist  for  souls  that  once 
have  loved. 

"Thought  is  swifter  than  the  thunderbolt;  it 
stretches  from  pole  to  pole,  from  one  lover  to 
another,  and  from  men  to  God," 

When  he  came  to  these  simple  verses,  he  felt  the 
tears  well  into  his  eyes,  and  as  he  looked  around 
liim,  he  saw  gnawing  their  moustaches,in  their  efforts 
to  restrain  a  manly  tear,  these  Hercules  of  the  chain, 
terrible  fellows,  whom  nothing  would  bend,  and 
whom  a  poet's  words  had  softened. 
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"  Tobolsk  1    Tobolsk!" 

'*  Up,  brothers !    Forward !     It  is  the  toy^n." 

Never  was  look-out  calling  '*  Land"  after  a  long 
weary  voyage  received  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  moujik  who  thus  announced  to  his  comrades 
the  appearance  of  the  Siberian  capital. 

The  evening  before  more  than  one  moujik,  as  he 
pitched  the  tents,  had  fancied  he  could  discern  a 
dark  outline  and  smoke  on  the  horizon ;  but  night 
had  fallen  so  fast  that  the  vision  had  disappeared 
and  the  black  distance  had  sunk  back  into  its  calm 
unbroken  line. 

In  the  morning,  the  mists  that  curled  along  the 
lower  sky  had  been  dispersed  by  the  sun,  and  sud- 
denly, a  dome  of  gold  had  risen  flaming  upwards, 
gleaming  like  a  mighty  meteor  under  the  turquoise 
vault  of  heaven ! 

At  once  the  moujiks,  seized  by  a  very  intoxication 
of  childish  joy,  had  called  each  other. 

And,  in  a  twinkling,  the  tents  had  been  folded, 
the  baggage  loaded;  the  captain  of  the  escort 
smiled,  and  gave  the  signal  to  set  out.  One  hour 
later  the  caravan  entered  in  silence  through  the 
Holy  Gate. 

For  every  one,  it  meant  hard  labour,  but  life 
among  their  fellows ;  life  in  wooden  houses,  and  in 
time,  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  or  a 
pardon.    ... 

For  Sergius  it  was  the  grave,  a  lingering  death 
under  a  strange  sky,  a  dream  ended  and  an  awaken- 
ing to  annihilation. 


THE   ESCAPE. 

At  dawn,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  Countess's 
departure  for  Arkangel,  Baron  Fritschen  was  ready, 
booted  and  spurred  as  if  for  battle. 

On  her  side  Stasia  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  the 
road  for  exile. 

At  the  last  moment  her  courage  did  not  fail  her ; 
yet  she  was  quitting  the  home  where  all  her  young 
days  had  been  passed.  She  cast  a  farewell  glance 
at  the  walls  of  the  Rostoff  Palace  and  at  her  uncle's 
portrait,  his  whose  death  we  described  in  the  open- 
ing pages  of  this  book ;  then  wrapping,  so  to  say, 
her  resignation  and  her  mourning  garb  around  her, 
silent  and  shivering  a  little  with  the  morning  air, 
she  descended  the  steps. 

The  escort  was  there. 

Baron  Fritschen  had  had  his  carriage  stationed 
alongside  that  of  the  little  Countess.  The  officer  of 
the  guard,  who  had  received  instructions,  and  who 
had  further  received  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  situa- 
tion from  the  Baron  himself,  had  no  further  objec- 
tions to  make. 
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When  Stasia  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Palace  hardly  had  she  descended  a  few  steps  when  a 
singular  occurrence  took  place. 

The  officer  took  off  his  hat,  as  was  his  duty ;  but 
the  soldiers,  seeing  the  action  of  their  officer  and 
thinking  it  was  some  Sovereign  they  saw  before 
them,  did  not  wait  for  the  order  but  drew  their 
swords  and  received  Stasia  with  the  most  honour- 
able military  salute. 

Fritschen  helped  the  Coyntess  into  her  carriage, 
and  took  his  place  beside  her. 

The  faithful  Simon  took  his  place  in  the  after 
part ;  for  the  travelling  berlines,  built  on  the  old 
model,  are  divided  internally  like  a  room. 

As  for  Stasia's  maid,  we  know  that  the  Countess, 
having  the  right  to  take  only  one  person  as  a  ser- 
vant, would  have  been  forced  to  leave  her  at.St, 
Petersburg;  the  Baron  had  removed  this  difficulty. 

He  had  taken  Mdlle.  Julie  into  his  service. 

So  while  Simon  was  at  the  orders  of  the 
Countess,  the  French  maid  was  at  those  of  the 
Baron:  she  occupied  the  back  seat  in  Fritschen's 
carriage.    The  party  set  out. 

As  the  act  of  getting  into  the  carriage  had  scarcely 
occupied  three  minutes,  and  it  was  very  early,  no  one 
in  the  town  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on,  only 
the  moujiks  of  the  Michael  Square  came  and  hung 
about  the  travellers,  sniffing  a  chance  of  receiving 
alms.  They  were  not  mistaken :  Stasia,  before  leav- 
ing the  town,  left  them  wherewith  to  drink  amply  to 
the  fineness  of  the  day. 
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**  And  now/'  as  the  officer  said  to  his  men, ''  for- 
ward !"    Forward  to  exile ! 

On  their  way  to  the  backwood ;  to  new  customs, 
sorrows  and  regrets, — ^to  the  cold  clime  of  Ark- 
angel,  where  throughout  the  year  the  sky  is  dull 
and  rainy,  and  where  the  clouds,  bringing  a  funeral 
throng  of  gloom  and  sadness  in  their  train, 
pour  down  a  perfect  avalanche  of  dismal  days* 
The  little  Countess  and  the  Baron  at  first  kept 
silence. 

What  had  she  to  think  of  but  the  oddness  of  her 
situation?  As  she  glanced  at  her  neighbour  she 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  zeal  he  displayed,  the 
efforts  of  which  he  was  so  unsparing,  the  projects 
he  had  planned. 

And  he,  how  could  he  have  occupied  his  leisure, 
the  silence  of  these  few  moments,  but  in  meditating 
on  his  happiness  ? 

Eighteen'  months  ago  who  would  have  thought 
that  things  would  take  this  turn — ^that  the  little 
Countess  would  repose  all  trust  in  him?  that  he 
would  perhaps  become  her  preserver  ? 

He  was  quite  affected  by  the  part  he  was  play- 
ing, and  internally  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
changeableness  of  human  sentiments.  Once  he 
was  madly  in  love  with  Stasia ;  he  had  not  feared 
to  aspire  to  her  hand;  and  gradually  his  violent 
passion  had  given  place  to  something  sincerer, 
deeper,  and  more  durable. 

His  feelings  towards  Stasia  were  now  those  of 
worship   and    extraordinary  veneration:  never  had 
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his  soul  felt  such  an  influence  before ;  he  felt  grate- 
ful to  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  carriages  ran  swiftly  on  their  way, 
already  they  were  nearing  a  little  village  that  bor- 
ders on  St.  Petersburg ;  at  the  end  of  five  leagues 
they  were  to  wait  for  a  relay  of  the  imperial  post. 

At  last  they  stopped ;  the  building  before  which 
they  found  themselves  had  nothing  imposing  in  its 
appearance,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  its  object. 

"  Have  we  time  for  breakfast  ?"  Fritschen  pro- 
saically enquired. 

"  Certainly." 

Thereon,  he  got  down  and  offered  Stasia  his 
hand ;  they  walked  in,  under  the  gaze  of  the  officials, 
who,  though  warned  to  be  in  readiness,  were  very 
curious.  The  officer  on  duty  put  them  in  a  moder- 
ately  good  drawing-room;  Simon  came  to  wait  on 
them.  Need  we  say  that  the  Baron,  managing 
matters  as  in  happier  days,  had  had  his  carriage 
admirably  provisioned? 

Stasia  was  not  hungry.  She  sat  down  and  lis- 
tened to  the  Baron,  casting  a  glance  outside. 
Beneath  the  light  of  a  clear  sky  pranced  the  escort : 
the  horses  seemed  to  inhale  the  pure  life-giving 
morning  air;  the  riders  were  in  animated  conver- 
sation. 

**  Look, "  said  Fritschen  to  Stasia,  **  at  these 
little  bits  of  cardboard." 

"  What  are  they  ?  " 

She  took  them,  and  showed  real  surprise  :  they 
were  railway  tickets  for  Berlin. 
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**  For  Berlin,  "  said  Fritschen,  "  where  we  will 
rest  awhile.  I  will  take  you  to  Paris,  where  you 
will  be  free.     .     .  " 

"  Really,  my  dear  Fritschen,  your  daring  reaches 
a  pitch  to  which  I  can  scarcely  attain.  Have  you 
considered  that  if  we  are  captured  at  the  St.  Peters* 
burg  Station,  my  term  of  exile  will  be  doubled?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that.  .  .  But  why 
dwell  on  the  ill-fortune  that  may  happen  to  us  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  can  no  longer  live  in  Russia.  If 
you  stay  there  you  will  always  have  your  former 
misfortunes  under  your  eyes.  I  will  tell  you  some 
sad  news  which  hitherto  I  have  kept  a  secret,  but 
which  I  now  tell  you,'  to  induce  you  to  make  up 
your  mind.  Pavlovna  has  been  found  strangled  in 
her  cell,     .     . " 

Stasia  started  with  surprise  and  sorrow:  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  known,"  continued  Fritschen,  "whether 
her  death  was  voluntary  or  not." 

"  Yes,  this  is  a  dreadful  country,"  murmured 
Stasia. 

She  said  no  more,  but  the  Baron  had  won  the 
day,  the  little  Countess  no  longer  objected  to  escape. 
Fritschen  sent  for  the  ofi&cer  of  the  escort :  he 
came. 

"  We  are  going  to  start  again,  are  we  not, 
lieutenant  ?"  said  the  Baron.  "The  Countess  is 
unwell.     .    •     ." 

The  officer,  indeed,  saw  Stasia^s  sad  look,  and 
noticed  the  marks  of  tears. 
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"  This  evening,"  continued  the  Baron,"  I  shall  leave 
the  Countess  and  return  to  Petersburg  .  .  •  She 
will  pass  the  night  at  the  post  house.  You  are  a 
gentleman,  lieutenant:  that  is  enough.  I  count 
on  your  good  feeling  to  alleviate  all  the  hardness 
of  the  position  in  which     .     •     ." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word,"  said  the  young  ofi&cer. 

The  day  was  gloomy. 

Grass  was  growing  scantily  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  and  though  the  country  was  finer  than 
that  through  which  Sergius  had  had  to  travel, 
the  same  signs  of  misery,  the  same  proof  of 
wretchedness  struck  the  beholder:  one  felt  that 
the  dwellers  in  it  tolerate  life  without  enjoying 
it,  that  they  look  forward  to  a  monotonous  and 
threatening  future. 

Stasia,  as  she  talked  with  Fritschen,  elicited  from 
him  all  the  particulars  he  had  learned  of  Pavlovna's 
suicide. 

"  Poor  woman  ! "  said  the  Countess.  "  Oh,  our 
poor  friends  !     Who  knows  what  Sergius    ..     •     .  " 

"  Listen  to  me,"  interrupted  the  Baron.  "  If  you 
give  way  like  that  we  shall  do  nothing  successfully 
for  our  escape.  Save  all  your  energy,  all  your 
presence  of  mind.     .    .  " 

"  Never  fear." 

The  evening,  and  with  it  the  decisive  moment 
arrived,  the  realisation  of  Fritschen's  dreams. 

No  sooner  did  Stasia  reach  the  post-house  than 
she  followed  out  literally  the  Baron's  instructions. 
She  went  up  with  Julie  to  a  room  on  the  first  floor. 
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said  she  felt  unwell,  and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep 
immediately. 

The  Baron  took  a  long  and  affecting  farewell. 

"  I  shall  dine  here,  and  then,  alas,  leave  for  Peters- 
burg. I  will  leave  Julie  with  you  for  the  evening, 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  succeeded  in  getting 
permission  to  accompany  you.  I  will  take  her  back 
to  town  unless  you  require  her  services  till  to-mor- 
row; in  that  case,  I  will  wait  ...  I  will 
remain  here," 

"  No,  Baron,    You  had  better  do  as  you  arranged." 

And  with  these  words  they  separated. 

Fritschen  made  presents  to  the  escort :  he  dined 
with  the  officer,  who,  like  a  good  Russian,  was  an 
enthusiastic  absorber  of  French  wines.  He  confided 
to  the  Baron  the  fact  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
admiration  and  respect  for  Stasia,  and  looked  on  it 
as  a  special  kindness  of  Providence  that  he  had  been 
charged  to  escort  her  into  exile. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  relay  came  after  a 
couple  of  hours  to  tell  the  Baron  that  his  carriage 
had  arrived,  and  that  if  he  wished  it,  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  his  departure. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fritschen ; "  send  for  the  French 
maid,  put  her  in  the  back  of  the  carriage."  While 
these  orders  were  being  carried  out,  Fritschen  began 
to  whistle  carelessly.  He  gave  the  officer  a  certain 
number  of  roubles  for  the  escort. 

This  over,  he  was  called.  He  embraced  the 
>oung  man,  and  whispered  a  few  more  recommenda- 
tions secretly  in  his  ear. 
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At  last  Pritschen  got  in :  he  was  in  the  front,  he 
knew  Stasia  was  behind  him,  and  in  spite  of  his 
brave  air  he  trembled  now. 

While  he  breathed  heavily  and  was  recovering 
himself,  the  carriage,  drawn  by  horses  fresh  from 
their  rest,  positively  scorched  the  ground  as  it  flew 
along. 

The  fugitives  had  absolutely  nothing  to  fear ;  the 
escape  would  not  be  known  till  the  morrow  morn- 
ing. It  was  then  nine  in  the  evening ;  they  would 
both  reach  the  St.  Petersburg  station  at  four  in  the 
morning  ...  By  seven  they  would  be  on  their 
way  to  Berlin.  Meanwhile  the  officer  could  not 
telegraph,  for  telegraphs  are  placed  along  the  rail- 
road and  not  along  the  imperial  roads. 

The  officer  had  to  go  on  horseback  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. What  lots  of  time  the  fugitives  had  before 
them  I 

Even  then  it  was  conceivable  that  the  young  offi- 
cer might  not  notice  the  substitution  of  little  Julie 
for  her  mistress,  especially  if  the  maiden  in  her 
anxiety  to  gain  the  fifty  thousand  francs  which 
Pritschen  promised  her,  wrapped  herself  up  pro- 
perly.    .     . 

Indubitably  the  Baron,  who  was  making  romances 
without  having  ever  read  any,  had  in  him  too  the 
stuff  of  which  great  generals  are  made. 
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XVIII. 

THE     FRONTIER. 

The  misfortune  for  the  fugitives  was  that  Baron 
Fritschen  was  well  known :  certainly,  he  could  not 
have  been  said  to  be  of  a  popular  appearance; 
but  he  had  long  been  so  careful  to  exhibit  himself 
everywhere  that  there  was  not  a  single  govern- 
ment official  or  employ6  to  whom  his  face  was 
not  familiar. 

At  the  station  especially ,  there  was  not  a  person 
but  recognized  the  Baron,  even  at  a  distance  and 
from  behind;  formerly,  while  he  was  heaping  his 
gigantic  fortune  he  had  travelled  so  frequently  to 
France  and  Germany. 

Luckily  Fritschen  was  in  the  mood  to  foresee 
everything. 

'*  Countess,"  he  said  to  Stasia,  as  they  alighted 
from  the  carriage,  "  go  alone  into  the  waiting 
room :  get  into  a  carriage  as  soon  as  possible  and 
appear  not  to  know  me.  We  shall  find  each  other 
again." 

"  Very  well.'' 

And  the  little  Countess,  though  muffled  up  to  the 
last  degree,  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  frightened. 
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Fritschen  had  done  well. 

The  station  master  loaded  him  with  assiduity. 

"  You  leave  by  this  train,  Baron  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  Berlin." 

**  I  will  look  after  you." 

"  Don't  get  me  a  separate  carriage,  whatever  you 
do.    Nothing  bores  me  worse  than  being  alone." 

**  I  will  take  you  along  the  platform,  you  shall 
choose  for  yourself." 

Fritschen  rapidly  looked  through  the  different 
carriages. 

"'What !  is  there  nobody  ?" 

"  The  deuce,  Baron,  nobody  but  you  gets  up  so 
early.     However    .     .     .     ." 

Here  the  station  master  drew  near  with  a  know- 
ing smile. 

"  There  is  a  lady.  .  .  .  But  you  would  have 
to  get  her  permission  to  smoke,  and    •     .     ." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Fritschen.  "  Is  she  young  and 
pretty  ?  " 

"  She  is  so  closely  veiled  that  the  devil  himself 
would  make  nothing  of  her.  She  looks  neat  and 
has  no  luggage." 

"  Let  us  see  any  how,"  said  the  Baron  philosophi- 
cally. "  Meanwhile  my  friend,  devote  yourself  to 
getting  my  luggage  labelled;  I  have  a  pretty 
respectable  number  of  boxes.  I  will  go  and  take  a 
look  at  the  fair  unknown." 

Everything  was  arranged  to  Fritschen's  satisfac- 
tion. The  fugitives  had  now  only  one  th\ng  to  fear : 
it  was  in  crossing  the  frontier* 
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Pritschen  still  feared  they  might  be  recognised 
and  telegraphed ;  moreover,  he  was  afraid  the  grain 
of  sand  which  so  often  gets  into  the  wrong  place 
in  human  machinery,  might  have  slipped  in  at 
the  last  moment.  Indeed,  on  the  frontier,  before 
crossing  the  brief  space  that  separates  Russia  and 
Prussia,  passengers  stop  at  the  station  at  a  place 
where  the  authorities  of  both  nations  carefully  ex- 
amine the  passports:  this  investigation  varies  in 
duration.  This  time,  though  there  were  few  passen- 
gers in  the  train,  and  the  inspection  of  passports 
ought  to  have  been  quicker  than  usual,  whether  by 
chance  or  accident  it  took  an  unconscionable  time. 

The  chief  of  gendarmes  came  to  salute  Pritschen^ 

He  cast  an  enquiring  rather  ironical  glance  at  the 
Countess. 

"  Provided,'*  thought  Pritschen,  "  provided  only 
they  do  not  think  of  telegraphing  to  Petersburg. 
They  trust  me  over  there,  they  think  I  am  on  the 
way  to  Arkangel.    That  would  make  a  pretty  mess." 

At  length,  to  relieve  his  terror,  a  whistle  was 
heard :  the  engine  moved,  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  fugitives  were  on  the  soil  of  Brandeburg : 
they  were  saved. 

Pritschen,  in  delight,  raised  his  hat  in  the  air, 
solemnly  took  the  little  Countess's  hand,  and  press- 
ing  a  kiss  of  devotion  on  it,  cried  aloud : 

"  Hurrah,  for  liberty !"  in  a  way  which  was  at 
once  comic  and  affecting. 

Long  since  in  the  north  of  the  mighty  empire 
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men,  who   may  be   of  some  service  to  civilization, 
are  rare  in  Siberia. 

The  governor   of  the  town   and   province    sent 
for  Sergius,  and  asked  him  point  blank  : 

"  Do  you  know  geometry  ?  " 

*'A  little." 

"  Do  you  know  German  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

"  English  ?  " 

"  Yes. " 

"  Literature  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  History?" 

"  Yes." 

The  governor  eyed  Sergius  with  some  distrust : 
he  thought  his  prisoner*  knew  a  great  deal.  The 
poor  man,  since  he  had  played  the  sovereign  over 
this  vast  territory,  almost  always  buried  in  snow, 
and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  capital, 
had  had  no  occasion  for  anything  but  a  certain 
amount  of  military  energy. 

The  rest  of  his  time  he  spent  in  smoking,  drink- 
ing, and  playing  with  the  young  officers,  who 
came  from  time  to  time  to  join  his  staff. 

Nevertheless,  he  had  with  him  his  wife  and 
children  :  and  as  instruction  what  Russians,  especi- 
ally the  women,  crave  for  first  he  had  been  long 
waiting  for  such  a  lucky  chance. 

He  had  thought  of  "sending  for  a  master  from 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 
and  salary  were    so    great,  that  he   had   for  the 
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time  relinquished  the  idea.  As  for  the  professors 
of  Tobolsk  he  looked  upon  them  all  with  equal 
contempt. 

He  continued,  in  spite  of  Sergius'  brief  affirma- 
tions, to  ply  him  with  questions. 
"  Do  you  like  Tobolsk  or  the  mines  best  ?  " 
"I   do  not  know." 
"  The  frontier  or  the  mines  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  have  a  daughter  and  a  son,  both  rather  big; 
the  girl  is  twelve  years  old,  the  boy  fourteen. 
Will  you  teach  them  ?  You  will  live  with  us,  and 
later  on  I  will  ask  for  your  pardon." 

"  No  pardon,"   said  Sergius,  reddening ;  "  I  am 
willing  to  teach  your  children,  but  let  me  make  one 
condition." 
"What  is  it?" 

"If  I  do  not  like  Tobolsk,  if  I  ask  permission 
to  work  in  the  mines  or  on  the  frontier  as  my  sen- 
tence orders,  you  will  not  prevent  me," 

"  No,  certainly  not."  "  What  an  odd  character !" 
thought  the  Governor, 

"One  more  request:  you  will  understand  that  if 
I  teach  your  children,  I  shall  require  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  I  must    ,     •     , 

"  Books  and  newspapers.  "  I  see  what  you  want," 
said  the  Governor,  laughing-  "  Granted.  It  is 
quite  natural." 

So  Sergius  accepted  the  position  made  for  him. 
Indeed,  it  was  but  chain  upon  chain.  But  he  saw 
many  advantages  in  what  the  Governor  proposed. 

2L 
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First  of  all  the  instruction  of  these  children 
would  give  him  something  to  do,  would  prevent 
him  from  yielding  to  despair,  and  reconnect  him 
with  humanity.  Then  he  would  have  papers,  re- 
views, and  books  to  read,  which  were  as  necessary 
for  him  as  his  daily  bread  and  as  the  air  he 
breathed. 

In  short,  by  degrees  he  would  acquire  influence, 
perhaps  be  able  to  prevent  acts  of  injustice,  and 
be  of  service  to  the  prisoners. 

Scarcely  had  he  given  a  favourable  answer  to 
the  Governor's  proposal  before  the  latter  joyfully 
presented  Sergius  to  his  wife  and  children. 

They  were  charming,  though  rather  wild  in  their 
appearance ;  the  Governor  was  a  Cossack  by  race, 
and  his  wife  was  also  a  native  of  the  Ukraine. 

"  We  shall  understand  one  another  !"  'said  the 
governor ;  and  turning  towards  Sergius  he  said : 

'*  You  will  dress  as  you  like,  and  live  in  the 
house  with  the  steward." 

The  trial  of  the  nihilists  was  not  over  at  St. 
Petersburg.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of 
people  still  in  the  prison :  justice  is  in  Russia,  as 
elsewhere,  rather  slow.  Consequently,  the  comple- 
tion of  this  long  and  serious  business  proceeded  at 
a  desperately  slow  rate ;  it  drove  the  ofiicials  nearly 
mad ;  it  added  to  the  sorrows  and  suflferings  of  the 
prisoners.  Pavlovna's  death  had  caused  unutter- 
able excitement  in  the  gaols. 

All    those    who    felt    more    or   less    guilty    of 
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conspiracy  never  heard  their  cell  door  open  without 
fancying  that  they  were  going  to  be  beaten  or  put 
to  death. 

Then  were  heard  invectives  against  the  gaolers, 
appeals  to  justice  human  and  divine,  raving  ad- 
dresses of  the  most  furious  kind: 

More  than  one  captive  followed  Pavlovna's  ex- 
ample ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  police 
talked  of  suicide,  and  produced  their  proofs:  no 
one  believed  them. 

The  government  found  itself  between  two  alterna- 
tives, each  equally  to  be  feared.  If  it  got  rid  of  the 
trial  by  pardoning  the  prisoners  and  sending  them 
home,  it  ran  serious  risk  of  giving  vigour  and 
energy  to  the  nihilists;  for  those,  steeped  in  hate 
and  rancour,  never  desist. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  persisted  in  showing 
great  severity,  it  pushed  to  extremities  a  large 
body  who  were  already  irritated  and  beginning  to 
threaten.  It  exposed  itself  to  popular  rising,  re- 
crimination and  revenge. 

The  government  were  in  this  position  when  from 
all  sides  similar  advice  poured  in :  ^*  Grant  a  con- 
stitution ;  then  you  can  pardon  without  danger." 

But  despotic  monarchies  fearfreedom  as  night  birds 
fear  the  sun.  The  government  resisted;  it  continued 
to  heap  up  prisoners  in  the  gaols,  and  thus  put 
off  to  a  distant  day  the  amelioration  of  nihilism 
which  Sergius  had  made  constitutional,  instead  of 
simply  anarchical  as  it  had  been. 

The  Turco-Russian  war  diverted  attention  from 
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these  internal  affairs  :  now  that  it  is  over,  the  same 
difficulties  tend  to  appear. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  what  has  become  of  the 
different  personages  of  this  book  :  we  will  do  it  with 
due  precaution,  for  many  are  now  alive,  and  will 
perhaps  again  occupy  public  attention. 


XIX, 


BPILCX^UB. 


Three  years  have  passed  away. 

The  bells  of  the  Russian  capital,  from  those  of 
St.  Jsaac  down  to  the  tiniest  ones  belonging  to 
the  little  , orthodox  chapels,  fill  the  air  with  the 
echoes  of  their  sonorous  peals. 

The  streets,  the  squares,  are  filling  with  an  eager 
curious  crowd :  it  is  evident  that  great  joy  has  taken 
possession  of  the  people. 

The  Czar  is  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  dar- 
ling daughter. 

How  often  might  they  both  be  met  walking  along 
the  English  quay,  or  driving  round  the  Winter 
Palace ! 

Their  affection  had  become  proverbial;  never 
had  the  Czar  refused  his  daughter  anything; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  live  without  her ;  she 
was  the  solace  of  the  long  hours  of  the  Emperor's 
life. 

To-day,  for  state  reasons,  the  Czar  is  giving  his 
daughter  to  a  prince  of  high  rank ;  the  alliance  is  at 
least  illustrious.  Holy  Russia,  but  two  centuries 
ago  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  concludes  to-day^a  noble 
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union  with  a  most  noble  house.  The  rumour  of 
the  rejoicing  th^t  now  reigns  in  St.  Petersburg  has 
spread,  swift  as  words,  from  one  end  of  the 
Empire  to  the  other :  even  in  the  uttermost  mines 
of  Siberia  this  day  must  be  a  day  of  joy. 

For  three  years  has  Sergius  borne  the  bitterness 
of  exile :  he  has  striven  proudly  against  sorrow, 
against  himself.  All  this  long  time  he  has  had 
news  of  Stasia  only  indirectly,  by  means  of  news- 
papers which  mention  personal  matters  and  put 
down  private  names  by  chance,  under  the  headings 
"  Removals  and  departures.** 

Sergius  even  came  to  think  himself  forgotten, 
deserted  and  disdained. 

And  yet  had  he  only  known  1 

Not  only  had  Stasia  not  forgotten  him,  but  she 
had  worked  with  all  her  might  to  alleviate  his  lot. 

By  means  of  the  connection  she  had  kept  with  St. 
Petersburg,  she  never  ceased  to  excite  sympathy  for 
Sergius.  She  had  specially  commissioned  Baron 
Fritschen  to  call  for  a  new  investigation  of  his  case, 
a  reconsideration  which  should  be  held  in  private, 
and  thus  have  a  greater  chance  of  coming  to  a 
lenient  issue.  She  herself  had  tried  every  means  to 
correspond  with  the  exile,  to  encourage  and  sustain 
him  in  his  battle  against  his  natural  melancholy  and 
the  hardness  of  his  fate.  Stasia's  letters  had  re- 
mained unanswered,  but  her  efforts  at  St.  Peters- 
burg were  not  unproductive  of  results. 

The  Czar's  daughter,  on  the  evening  before  her 
marriage,   submitted  to  her  father  a  long   list  of 
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pardons,  at  the  head  of  which  our  friend's  name 
was  conspicuous.  The  Czar  signed  it  with  emotion, 
glad  of  the  pleasure  he  was  affording  to  the  kind 
heart  of  his  daughter. 

That  very  day,  a  telegram  arrived  for  the  Gover- 
nor of  Tobolsk.  Sergius,  who  was  adored  by  his 
pupils,  was  acting  in  his  professional  character  as 
the  Governor  tore  open  the  envelope  containing  the 
imperial  message.  How  often,  as  they  grew  up, 
had  the  children  said  to  Sergius,  "  You  shall  never 
leave  us !  "  The  Governor,  rather  pale  however  and 
much  moved,  immediately  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
Sergius,  and  said  as  he  embraced  him : 

*'  Courage,  brother  !  The  Emperor  recalls  you  to 
Petersburg.    You  will  see  your  friends  again." 

The  exile  felt  a  great  sorrow  rise  in  his  heart ;  a 
mist  obscured  his  vision,  all  the  bitterness  of  the 
past  was  melting  in  the  joy  of  the  present. 

At  the  same  time  the  Governor  gave  Sergius  a 
packet  of  unopened  letters,  which  his  honour  had 
forbidden  him  to  give  to  their  owner.  Our  friend 
opened  them  eagerly. 

More  than  one  contained  faded  flowers,  with  still 
some  beauty  in  their  bright  hues;  they  came  from 
Nice,  where  Stasia  had  been  spending  her  exile. 

Another  letter  told  him  of  the  little  Countess's 
deliverance:  it  was  dated  three  years  ago.  So  Ser- 
gius heard  very  late  of  the  birth  of  Count  Paul 
Rostoffski,  bom  in  exile,  whom  no  doubt  he  would 
see  as  soon  as  he  reached  St.  Petersburg,  for  he  was 
sure  that  Stasia  also  had  been  pardoned. 
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Indeed,  on  the  morrow  fresh  telegrams  arrived  at 
Tobolsk. 

One  came  from  Fritschen,  who,  finding  himself  at 
Paris,  had  heard  at  the  Embassy  of  the  imperial 
clemency ;  the  other  was  from  Stasia,  who  on  her 
departure  from  Nio^  wished  at  all  risks  to  tell  Ser- 
gius,  in  order  that  the  joy  of  such  a  day  might  be 
marred  by  uncertainty  for  neither  of  them. 

Immediately  Sergius  sent  an  answer  by  the  same 
way;  so  that  instantaneously,  so  to  say,  these 
human  beings,  placed  by  fate  at  such  different  points 
in  the  world,  felt  their  souls  converse,  and  almost 
simultaneously  were  happy. 

Two  months  afterwafds,  those  whom  we  have 
known  and  followed  through  such  hours  of  gloom 
and  trouble,  found  themselves  reassembled  at  the 
Rostoff  Palace. 

The  most  talkative  was  Baron  Fritschen. 

The  exile's  pardon  had  also  been  his  own ;  for 
propriety  had  forced  him  to  leave  Stasia  after  the 
Countess  had  settled  in  Nice:  and  now  nothing 
interfered  to  check  the  free  course  of  his  un- 
changing friendship. 

At  first  he  had  not  felt  towards  Sergius  all  the 
sympathy  that  might  have  been  desired. 

But,  on  conversing  with  the  nihilist  he  had  dis- 
covered to  his  great  surprise  that  Sergius  was  by  no 
means  a  romantic  person. 

He  talks  readily  with  him  upon  the  possibility  of 
a  Constitution  in  Russia ;  there  has  even  been 
between  them  a  certain  conversation,  at  the  end  of 
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which  Fritschen,  after  acquiescing  in  every  assertion 
made  by  Sergius  because  in  fact  it  was  fair  and 
reasonable,  asked  himself  with  terror  whether  he  was 
not  slipping  over  the  precipice  of  nihilism. 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you  any  more/*  he  said  to 
Sergius;  "you  are  incorrigible." 

"  Still  you  agree  with  me  !" 

"  With  your    big    words  of    liberty,   humanity,. . 
justice.     .     •     '* 

"  Well  ?" 

"  You  will  go  back  to  Siberia  !" 

Then  the  little  Countess  interferes;  she  sends  off 
the  disputants  without  giving   either  the  advantage. 
Her  divine  smile  has  grown  so  soft  and  tender  since 
her  child  was  born ! 
.    Little  Paul,  too,  is  such  a  lovely  child. 

He  is  three  years  old. 

It  is  the  age  when  childhood  is  really  in  its 
bloom  :  long  hair  as  black  as  a  jay  falling  in  waves 
over  a  firm  brown  neck ;  the  bright  bronze  complex- 
ion of  the  South,  sea  green  eyes,  red  lips  of  that 
bright  hue  to  be  found  nowhere  but  on  light  car- 
nations,— such  is  the  offspring  of  Stasia  and  Vladi- 
mir's marriage.  He  is  less  like  his  father  than  his 
mother,  whom  he  resembles  in  his  melancholy  sen- 
sitive appearance,  which  is  yet  full  of  a  natural  all 
pervading  grace. 

Dear  Paul,  he  is  the  joy  of  that  little  circle. 
Without  him  there  would  still  be  on  all  these 
faces  a  reflection  of  their  former  griefs.  When 
misfortune  has  passed  over  us,  we   preserve   the 
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trace  of  it,  faded  though  it  be,  just  as  a  storm 
always  leaves  behind  it  traces  which  may  be 
seen  long  after. 

But  Paul  is  there! 

Paul  is  the  joy  of  his  mother,  who  sees  nothing 
to  surpass  her  paragon. 

Paul  is  the  joy  of  Sergius  and  Fritschen  when 
they  both  take  him  for  a  walk,  for  they  will  not 
allow  a  servant,  not  even  Simon  himself,  to  take 
charge  of  him.  The  latter  never  forgets  to  ascribe 
to  the  Panhagia  the  happy  issue  of  all  these 
adventures.  Simon  is  careful  never  to  forget  that, 
were  it  not  for  a  special  inspiration  from  the  Virgin, 
he  would  be  still  at  Moscow,  instead  of  which  he 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  to  help  the  Countess  and  do 
her  service  on  manifold  occasions. 

He  often  relates,  laughing  the  while  in  his  great 
beard,  the  officer's  surprise  on  the  morning  after 
Stasia's  escape  at  finding  Julie  the  maid. 

It  is  with  joy  that  Simon  relates  this  episode,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  he  knows,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  he  never  read  a  romance. 

Stasia  has  in  vain  tried  to  raise  him  to  the  post  of 
steward. 

"  I  am  happy  as  I  am,**  he  said  :  "  God  did  not 
fashion  me  to  keep  accounts  j  I  should  be  certain 
to  get  into  a  muddle  with  them.  If  the  barinia 
would  like  to  have  me  married  I  offer  no  objection ; 
but  let  it  be  to  a  girf  from  one  of  her  Penza  estates, 
otherwise  I  will  remain  a  bachelor  and  be  none  the 
worse."    Simon  asks  for  a  wife  from  Penza  because 
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his  sovereign  lady  the  little  Countess  is  from  that 
province,  and  he  attributes  to  the  soil  and  country 
all  the  virtues  with  which  Stasia  is  endowed. 

However,  pending  his  wife's  arrival  Simon  remains 
what  he  is,  retaining  the  simple  loyalty  of  olden 
times. 

He  watches  over  Paul's  games,  for  the  boy,  pos- 
sessed by  a  monomania  for  climbing,  would  get  many 
a  bump  on  the  forehead  but  for  his  Muscovite  new- 
foundland.  Will  our  heroes  end  their  existence 
thus  ?  We  may  expect  that  more  than  one  event 
will  cross  the  threads  of  their  remaining  length 
of  days. 

Stasia  is  twenty-five :  we  may  safely  say  that  she 
will  never  marry  again.  She  is  wedded  to  a  true 
pure  feeling  which  will  never  desert  her  but  with 
life,  but  whose  chaste  calm  peacefulness  she  will 
never  break. 

But  for  that  matter,  maternity  is  enough  to  satisfy 
a  woman's  soul. 

When  a  woman  is  indeed  a  mother,  she  has  in 
herself  undying  fountains  of  happiness,  a  perpetual 
feast  of  passions  and  emotion. 

Sergius  is  scarcely  thirty :  he  has  inherited  his 
father's  fortune  ;  he  is  rich ;  his  father,  who  lived 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Russian  merchants,  used 
to  amass  roubles  upon  roubles.  He  has  left  consider- 
able property  to  Sergius,  and  the  latter  employs 
it  in  the  noblest  uses. 

Two  aims  divide  the  life  of  Sergius,  not  to  speak 
of  that  other  one  which  is  a  secret  between  his  con- 
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science  and  God :  he  will  make  of  Count  Paul  Ros- 
toffski  a  man  in  the  most  lofty  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  he  will  try  to  divert  the  stream  of  Russian  revo- 
lution towards  sense  and  logic.  Russia,  like  all 
European  nations,  before  aspiring  to  absolute  liberty, 
must  pass  through  the  phase  of  a  Constitution. 

Shall  we  add  that  Baron  Fritschen,  only  forty- 
eight  years  old,  is  searching  all  Asia  for  a  face 
and  heart  which  may  remind  him  of  Stasia's? 
If  he  ever  meets  with  them,  his  mind  is  made  up, 
he  will  listen  to  no  one,  but  get  married  on  the 
spot. 

Pavlovna's  grave  is  strewn  with  flowers :  the  poor 
governess  did  much  harm  and  little  good;  but 
she  loved;  wherefore  let  much  be  forgiven  her! 
Had  not  a  pitiless  fate  pursued  her  with  its  venge- 
ance, she  it  was  that  woi^ld  have  taught  German 
to  Count  Paul  Rostoffski. 


THE    END. 
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